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NOT E. 


Ix presenting this last volun1e of Queens of Eng-- 
land to our readers, \ve are glad to say that \ve have 
been permitted to carry the story through the entire 
history of that country, fron1 the Conquest to the 
present day. \\' e present a n10re con1plete, although 
less extended account than is given in any yolun1e or 
series of volumes no\v before the public. \\'e feel 
sure that the interest has been continued unabated 
fron1 the beginning, and that not only pleasure but 
real profit \vill be deriyed fron1 a careful perusal of 
every page of these three vmun1es. I t is true that 
sonle eminent nan1es and many note\vorthy events 
have been sacrificed; but nothing has been o111itted 
\vhich has been requisite for the comprehension of 
events \vhich have depended upon them. Those \vho 
follo\v carefully the story of these fan10us characters, 
\vill find suggestions \vhich \vill prompt them to inde- 
pendent inquiry and landmarks \vhich will indicate a 
1110re elaborate and c01l1plete course of study. 
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THE 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


. 


CHAPTER I. 


SOPlIlr\ DORO'fHEA OF ZELL, 'VIFE OF GEOH.GE 1. 
CA.. D. 1666-1726.) 


\VHE
 the f
dict of N antes ,vas revoked by Louis XIV., 
of \vhich Inention has been nlade in a previolls reign. per- 
secutions that equalled the never-to-be-forgotten 51. Bar- 
thololne\y, folIo\yed. a1;cl being spread over a longer period, 
affected a larger nU111ber of ,,1c1i1115. This Edict had per- 
ll1ittecl to Protestants the free observance of their relig- 
ion so long that when it \\'as repealed it \vas a cruel blo\v, 
though perhaps a triUl1lph to Ronlan Catholics. 1'hose 
faithful adherents to Protestantisll1 \\"ho refused to beC0111e 
converts \vere executed or ilnprisoned; but thousands es- 
caped and fled, lea\'ing their property to be confiscated to 
the cro\vn, ,,,hile they sought refuge, strangers in a strange 
land, \yith poverty staring theln in the face. Those "'ere 
tilnes \yhen horrors unspeakable \\'ere of daily occurrence. 
Anned bodies of dragoons \Yent fron1 town to to\\ 11 in 
France, barbarously butchering the terror-stricken Inen, 
\\'Olnen, and children, \\"ho had failed to confess and receive 
the sacrament according to the Inode prescribed by the 
king; ,,>hile thousands hastened at the point of the s\vord 
to do so, pretending, in order to escape lnassacre, that 
IS 
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they had suddenly a\vakened to the error of their fornler 
\vays. 
"Then the report of these conversions - if \ve lnay so call 
the co\\'ardice that con1pelled Inyriads to take false oaths 
out of sheer desperation - \vas carried to the \villingly 
duped King of France, he raised his eyes to Heaven, 
alnazed at the n1Ïracle, \vhich he pronounced, in the pres- 
ence of his fa\vning courtiers, Inore \vonderful than lnany 
of those recounted in Scripture. But he kne\v as \vell as 
his bishops did, that "a n1an convinced against his \vill is 
of the saine opinion still." 
\Ve have said that sOlne of the Protestants escaped their 
persecutors; among the nU111ber of these lucky beings \vas 
Alexander Ð'Eslniers, 
Iarquis Ð'Olbreuse, a gaJlant gen- 
tJenlan of Poictiers, \vho, \vith his daughter, Eleanora, 
sought refuge in Brussels. It \yas not long before this 
beautiful, acco111plishec1 French girl \vas introduced into the 
gay society of that gay city, ",here she \vas courted and ad- 
Inired by Inany of the beaux, and no doubt envied and 
criticized by the belles. 
[..\,.D. 1665.] It \vas at a grand court ball that this 
young girl first becanle acquainted \vith Duke George \Vil- 
liam, second son of George, Duke of Bruns\vick-Lunebourg, 
and heir to the dukedom of Zelle The duke fell violently 
in love, for the first time in his life, though he had been a 
traveller for some years, and \vas noted for his gallantry 
among the ladies \vith \vhon1 he had flirted in various parts 
of the \vodd. \Vith the a\vakening of this sentil11ent, 
George \Villian1, who had been rather a taciturn l11an, be- 
came eloquent in his love-pleadings; he had never cared 
to study, but a sudden desire to perfect hilnself in the 
French language took hold of hinl, and he begged the 
beautiful Eleanora to assist hinl \vith the intricacies of her 
native tongue. She con,;ented, and throughout the bright, 
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wann SUI11Iner days, this youthful teacher and pupil \"ere 
seen stro1ling together in the park, or seated, books in 
hand, beneath the shade of SOine ,vide-spreading tree, in- 
d ustriousl y pursuing their studies. 
But of all the verbs in the language, the one ,,,hich lTIOst 
interested this pair \yas aÍ1ner, ,. to love," and they learned 
to conjugate its various l1100ds and tenses, ,vhich led, in 
their regular course, at last, to n1arriage. This took place 
in the autU111n of 1665: ,yhen Eleanora ,vas t\yenty-six years 
of age. Her title then becan1e Lady V 
n Harburg, from 
an estate so called, belonging to the duke. 
This union proved a 1110St happy one; for, ,,,ith Inutual 
affection, confidence, and respect, the duke and his ,yife held 
their little court free frolll the intrigues and anxieties that 
ruffled the peace and happiness of Inost of the 1110re inl- 
portant ones of their day. The only fault that her sub- 
jects ever found \vith the high-Ininded, esti111able Lady \T on 
H arburg \,"as, that she surrounded herself \yith French 
attendants; but it is no ,yonder she preferred to do so, if 
,ye consider that she \vas ahyays regarded by the jealous 
Gennans as an intruder, e,.en though she had united her 
interest with theirs by 111arrying one of their countrynlen. 
So long as her husband approved of her choice of attend- 
ants, Eleanora heeded not the railings of the envious; but 
occupied her luind and tilne \vith \\'holesome, sensible pur- 
suits. 
[.A..D. 1666.J Her first child, the subject of this history, 
"'as born on the fifteenth of Septeinber, 1666. She \"as 
nall1ed Sophia Dorothea, \vhich Ineans, 'Viscloln, the gift of 
God, and she needed an unusual amount of this endo\vn1ent, 
\vhen she became a "'onlan, to support her under the 
n1iserable trials a cruel husband laid upon her. But ,ye 
n1ust not tell about that yet. As a child, Sophia Dorothea 
was a source of delight to her fond parents, and filled 
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their houle with sunshine and happiness. Alas! if they 
could have looked into the future, sooner ,voldd they have 
laid their little darling in the grave than see her live to 
drag out a \veary existence to its bitter end. Perhaps it is 
,yell that they could not, for they had three other children 
that died in infancy; and consolation for their loss ,vas 
ahvays to be found in the possession of their charnling, 
interesting, constantly iUlproving little Sophia Dorothea. 
Under all her trials, the lllother pro\'ed herself a true 
\\'Olnan, and so increased her husband's respect and esteem 
for her that he becaIlle anxious to have her title equal to 
his o\vn; for, at the tilHe of their Inarriage, there had been 
SOUle complications that prevented. So he set to \vork to 
accomplish this, and after a vast anlount of trouble, peti- 
tioning, delay and expense, at last succeeded. Then the 
Lady von Harburg becan1e Countess von \Vilhehllsburg 
and Duchess of Zell. This gratified the duke, though it 
did not enhance his \vife's happiness, for she had been per- 
fectly contented before, and craved no title nlore lofty 
than the one she had. 
Nothing ever interfered \vith the care for her little 
daughter, ,vho ,vas tenderly and religiously trained, and 
unspoiled by the flattery that wO:Jld have been showered 
upon her, had anybody suspected that she \vas one day to 
become Queen of Engl
nd. \Yhen Sophia Dorothea was 
about seven years of age, she had for a playfello\v, Philip 
von Königsnlark, whose father was a \vann personal friend 
to the duke. Philip \vas at ZelI, at the tillle of \\'hich \ve 
speak, for purposes of education, and spent 1110St of his 
leisure hours with the little girl in the garden of the palace. 
rrhese t\VO children became very fond of each other, and 
the gossips about the court shook their heads kno\vingly as 
they prophesied a future marriage, in an undertone. But 
they were false prophets, for a very different fate awaited 
tbe t\VO guileless, happy chilc1rcn. 
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[_\.D. 1673.J Before Sophia Dorothea had reached the 
age of ten, Philip ,vas called back to his old hOlne, and for 
a\vhile he passes out of our story, although ,ve shall hear 
lnore of hiln SOI1le years later. The little girl missed hitn 
sadly at first, but other companions \"ere provided for her, 
and she soon becanle reconciled to the absence of Philip. 
She continued her studies, and gave early promise of be- 
cOining a handsome, virtuous, aCCOln plished \VOI1lan. She 
,vas an heiress too, and that by no means dilninished her 
attractions. 1
0 be sure, her fortune \vas not large; but 
fifteen thousand pounds \yas better than nothing, - at least 
so thought her cousin, Augustus Frederick, Cro\vn-Prince 
of Bruns\vick-\Völfenbuttel, ,,,ho sought her hand a fe\v 
Inonths after the departure of Philip von Köaigsl1lark. 
Sophia Dorothea ,vas fond of this young kinsillan after her 
child fashion, and so a fornlal betrothal took place. But 
Augustus Frederick \vas a soldier, and according to his 
ideas of chivalry, he could not clain1 his lady loye until he 
had distinguished hinlselÍ on the battle-field; so, filled \yith 
courage and hope, he bade fare\rell to the little girl, and 
l1larched to the siege of Philipsburg. He fought valiantly, 
and, like a true knight, proved hitnse]f \vorthy of the little 
lady of his choice; but alas! to\vards the close of the 
battle, a fatal bullet put an end to his existence. Thus 
\vas Sophia Dorothea deprived of a husband \vhose death 
affected her only slightly at the till1e, but \\'hon1 she learned 
to regret lllany years later, and no doubt thought ,vith the 
poet:- 


"Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest arc these: 'It might have been.'" 


[A.D. 1676.] N 0\\' \ve I11USt leave Sophia Dorothea, and 
while she is developing into \\'omanhood, tell about people 
\vho became closelv connected \rith the vicissitudes of her 
life after she \\'as depri ved of a 1110ther's care. 
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[
\..D. 1678.] The Duke of Zell had a brother, older 
than hil11self, \vho \\"as 111arriecl to Sophia, daughter of 
Frederick and Elizabeth, the short-lived King and Queen 
of Bohemia. rrhis Sophia is the electress of Hanover, 
lnentionecl in Queen Anne's reign as Protestant heiress to 
the throne of England through her descent froB1 J anles I. 
Ernest .\ugustus, first Duke of Hanover, husband to this 
lady, \vas a ponlpous, ostentatious l1lan, \\"ho took Louis XIV. 
for his 1110del in life, but in so doing in1Ïtateel his vices 
rather than his virtues, and becalne an unfaithful, neglect- 
ful husband to a good \VOI11an. But Sophia ,vas a person 
of rare intellect and COlnmon sense, and though not un- 
mindful of the duke's neglect, she lnanagecl to forget her 
,vrongs by occupying herself ,,,ith literary and other 
pursuits. 
Ernest Augustus \vas almost as 111uch under the in- 
fluence of a 'VOlnan as \ve have seen that Queen Anne \vas 
during the early part of her reign; but this one Inanaged 
more adroitly than did the imperious, hot-headed Duchess 
of 
Iarlborough, and so retaieed her position. 
[.\.D. 1680.] Catherine and Elizabeth von l\Ieissengen 
\\Tere t\\'o bright, lively, anlbitious sisters, \"ho 111acle their 
appearance at the Court of Hanover, \"here they excited a 
great deal of curiosity and interest. Both \vere handso111e, 
and dressed so \vell that the German ladies accepted thcir 
pretty, tasteful costU111eS as 1110dels for their o,vn, ,,,hile the 
gentlelnen flocked to the dra\"ing-roo111 of these sisters, ,,'ho 
gave entertainlnents so delightful in their character as to 
attract young and oIel, n1en and \YOlllen. Even the lnenl- 
beTs of the roval family honored these ,vitty, fascinating 
ladies \vith their visits, and so for a tilne they becanle the 
lionesses of Hanover. 
'Ve have said that the Von :\1eissengen ladies \vere a In- 
bitious, and so they \vere; they had con1e to court to seek 
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their fortunes, and aimed so high as the heir to the throne 
hilnself. But that young Inan, whose nalne \vas George 
Louis, ,vas not to be ,von by their \viles, and so in course 
of tilne they began to look lo\ver, and succeeded in cap- 
tivating the private tutors of the Hanover princes. Every- 
body \vas astonished when, at the close of a short SUlnmer 
vacation, Catherine von \Ieissengen reappeared in society 
as lVIadalne Busche, and her sister Elizabeth as l\Iadame 
von Platen. 
[A.D. 168 I.] Having secured these learned men for 
husbands \vas all very \yell so far as it \vent, but Elizabeth 
ilnnlediately began to plan and intrigue until she succeeded 
in getting her husband appointed prime minister to Ernest 
Augustus. "fhat Blade her mistress of the situation, for 
though V on Platen ,vas not \veak-minded, his ,,'ife \vas 
strong, and not only ruled hirn but the sovereign besides. 
\Ve have related so nluch about this 'YOlnan, an intrigltallte 
of the deepest dye, because it \vas she \vho chiefly con- 
trolled the destiny of poor Sophia Dorothea. 
The routine of the court of Zell continued \vith little 
variation froln year to year, the nlonotony being broken 
only no\v and then by the arri\'al of some guest. One of 
these \vas Prince Augustus \Villiam von \Völfenbuttel, 
brother of the soldier who had early courted little Sophia 
Dorothea, and \\'ho lost his life on the battle-field of 
Philipsburg. 
T'his young lnan \vas not rich, but he \vas handsome, and 
his position and character "'ere excellent. He o,vned a 
small estate, sufficient to insure the c0l11fort of hirllself and 
\vife as soon as he could find one "hol11 he could fancy, 
and ".ho \vould accept hinl. H is choice fell on his cousin, 
Sophia Dorothea, and he had an eye, too, to her do\ver, 
\\'hich, though not large, \vould help to 111aintain his princely 
state. So he \vooed her, and soon \von her heart. But the 
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course of true-love did not run smooth, for the Duke of 
Zell objected to the lnatch, ,,"hich of course only served to 
increase the passion of the lovers. To be sure Sophia 
Dorothea ,vas a dutiful daughter, and ,vould have yielded 
to her father's objections had they been reasonable; but he 
,v'as forced to adn1it that the lovers ,vere ,veIl-suited to 
each other, and only opposed their n1arriage because, like 
n1any Gennans of his day, he \vas absurdly superstitious. 
It seelned to hinl a sacrilege for his daughter to wed the 
brother of her dead lover, and he did not see ho\v anything 
but bad luck could resul t fron1 such a step. So the young 
girl begged her 1110ther to 1'ltercede for her, and the \vorthy 
lady proved such a pO\yei ful n1ediator that her husband's 
consent \vas finally \von. 
[A..D.1682.J Even then matters vvere by no lneans settled 
to the satisfaction of the lovers, for l\Iadan1e \Ton P1?lten had 
something to say on the subject. Several tilnes had this 
fen1ale prilne n1inister consulted with Ernest Augustus as 
to the 1110st advisable 111anner of disposing of the hand of 
his son, George Louis, in lnarriage, providing the proper 
person could be found. I n an evil hour for Sophia 
I)orothea, the \vorthy pair decided that greater iU1portance 
\vould accrue to the electorate of Hanover by the acquisi- 
tion of the broad acres of Zel!. That ,vas enough; for \vith 
I\iadalne von Platen to desire \vas to have, and no obstacle 
could stand in the \vay of anything she had set her heart 
011. Sophia Dorothea was 'engaged certainly, but that n1acle 
no difference; everything, hearts, hopes, happiness, 111USt 
give ,yay to political alnbition. So a regular plot ,vas laid 
to destroy the bond that existed between Augustus Willian1 
and his lady-love. 
Let us take a look at the young man ,,,ho \vas to be sub- 
stituted for the handsolne, noble, brillIant, and fondly loved 
Augustus \Villiam of \VöIfenbuttel. At the tin1e of ,vhich 
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,ve speak, George Louis ,vas t,venty-t\VO years of age, 
undersized, coarse-minded, ungentlenlanly, and mean- 
spirited. He \vas good-natured, to be sure; and, like all 
the princes of the House of Brunswick, he \vas brave on 
t
e battle-field, but he had no sYlnpathy \vith suffering and 
sorro,,,, and none of the qualities that are apt to attract a 
young girl. 
He ,vas in England ,,,hen the po,vers at Hanover de- 
cided to lnarry hinl to poor, innocent little Sophia Dorothea, 
and as ignorant of the plot as she ,vas. On his \vay thither 
he had visited \Villianl of Orange, to 'Vh0I11 he confided 
the object of his journey. This ,vas to offer his hand and 
heart to Princess Anne, and it is easy to believe ,vhat is 
generally suspected: that \Villianl hÌ1nself encouraged 
l\fadanle Van Platen in the intrigues that recalled George 
Louis and brought about the 111arriage that caused so nluch 
misery. The reason ,vhy it is probable that \Villianl of 
Orange \vould endeavor to prevent a union bet\veen George 
Louis and Princess Anne is, that although his ,,,ife \vas 
heiress presulnptive to the throne, in the event of her 
death, ,vhich, as \\re kno\v, occurred before his, he ,,'ollld 
not have been pennitted to govern alone had the House of 
. 
Bruns\yick been so po\verfully represented in F:ngland, 
and to avoid conlplications, he preferred to have George 
Louis safely married and settled out of the \yay. 
l\Iean,,,hile, \vith the finn conviction that in \Villianl of 
Orange he had a friend ready to further his cause, George 
of Hanover arrived in England, and ,vas received as 
befitted his rank by Charles II., and entertained at \Vhite- 
hall Palace, where apartlnents had been prepared for hiln. 
T'hen he \vas introduced to the Princess j\.nne; but it is not 
probable that he Inade a ,rery favorable ilnpression on her, 
for she after\vards Inarried Prince George of Denll1ark, 
\vith \vhom she Jived happIly until the day of his death. 
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It is certain, ho,vever, that George Louis had SOine 
hopes of success vtÏth Anne, for \vhen he ,vas suddenly and 
most unexpectedly recalled honle, he ,vas dreadfully per- 
plexed. Nevertheless, he obeyed the SU111111011S of his 
royal father without suspecting the cause of it. He lnust 
have been SOlne\vhat astonished \vhen it was announced to 
him that he ,,,as to transfer his ideas of Inatrilnony froin 
one object to another. 
Having lnade up his mind that an alliance ,vith the 
House of Zell \vould be advantageous to that of Hanoyer, 
Ernest Augustus found no difficulty in persuading his 
brother to postpone the Inarriage of his daughter, Sophia 
Dorothea, \vith Augustus of \Yölfenbuttel on the score of 
her youth, as she was only fifteen years of age, he argued, 
and too young to becon1e a wife. Anxious as he ,vas to 
retain possession of his child for another year, the Duke 
of Zell was only too \villing to listen to any argulnent that 
would accomplish that object, so he consented to a be- 
trothal only, and postponed the 111arriage for a year. What 
reasoning he employed to l11ake the young lovers agree to 
this arrangement, is not kno,vn; but Augustus went off 
evidently satisfied that the prize he \vas to get \vas \vorth 
waiting for, and \vith no suspicion that treachery \vould 
deprive hitn of his lady love. 
N a sooner was he ,veIl out of the \vay, than Ernest 
Augustus, J\1adalne Von Platen, and others busied theln- 
selves in endeavoring to bring their plot to a climax. 
::\lonths rolled by, Sophia Dorothea celebrated her six- 
teenth birthday; George Louis visited her froB1 titne to 
time, but he had Inade no inlpressiol1 \vhatever on the 
young girl, and the series of intrigues concocted by the 
old heads for the ruin of young hearts \vould have been 
uttedy worthless had it not been for the active and effi- 
cient zeal of one person, .who, just when. failure seemed 
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imnlinent, stepped in to prove the worth of her energy and 
power. 'That person \vas Sophia, Blother to George Louis, 
a crafty, designing \\'oman, all1bitious as any of her fanÜly, 
\\'ho, having seen the ad\'antage to be derived fronl the 
n
arriage of her son \"ith her niece Sophia Dorothea, \yas 
detennined that it should take place. 
She had heard rU1110rs of an engagenlent \vith .L<\.ugustus 
of \Yölfenbuttel; but that was a Blatter of sl1lall consider- 
ation in her eyes, and so long as no 111arriage had taken 
place, it was not too late for her son to supplant the fa\.ored 
loyer. The great, heavy fat11ily coach "'as therefore ordered 
to be put in readiness for a journey of about thirty n1Ïles, 
\"hich an ordinary railway train of to-day \vould nlake in 
an hour. But t\VO centuries ago travelling \vas a Blore se- 
rious Blatter, and it took the duchess all night to reach the 
ducal palace of Zell. 
The sleepy sentinel \yas astonished \"hen the lady pushed 
past hinl, and, totally regardless of anything like cerenlony, 
breathlessly requested the servants she Inet in the haIl to 
conduct her at once to the duke. She ,vas told that he 
\vas dressing, but \vould soon cOlne do\vn stairs to see 
her if she \\'ould have the goodness to \vait in a reception- 
room. 
But the lady ,vas 100 ilnpatient to lose a In0l11ent, so 
1110unted the stairs, and bade the grooln of the becl-chanl- 
ber to point out the door of the duke's dressing-room. 
\Vithout going through the fonnaIity of an announcelnent, 
or Inaking kno\vn her presence þy a knock, the duchess 
unceren10niously pushed open the door, \vhile the scarceI y 
half-dressed duke gazed at the intruder in aIl1azement. 
\Vithout deigning to apologize for her abrupt entrance, 
the sister-in-Ia\v bounced herself into a chair, and haying 
reIl1arkec1 that she had conle on inlportant business, asked 
suddenly: "\Vhere is your wife? " The Duke of ZeU had 
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not recovered his COlnposure sufficiently to reply, but 
pointed to the adjoining chan1ber, through the open door 
of which a large bed \\'as visible, \vhere, beneath the covers, 
Duchess Eleanora lay safely ensconced, wondering "'hat 
could have pro1l1ptecl so early a visit. But although she 
strained her ears to listen, she was not soon to be grati- 
fied; for "Old Sophia," who h
ld begun her intervie\v in 
.F'rench, at once changed to Gennan, \\"hen she ren1en1- 
bered how Ìlll perfectl y the Duchess of Zell understood tha t 
language. 
1'he less sh
 conlprehended of the argunlent that the 
\\'ife of Ernest 
 \ugustus \\'as so iU1pressively setting forth, 
the 1110re did she endeavor to catch a word here and there; 
and "'hen she heard the naine of her daughter coupled 
\vith that of George Louis again and again, she began to 
understand as well as though the \vhole case had been put 
in her o\\'n native tongue. 
The Duke of Zell \vas easily convinced, particularly as 
he had ne\1er favored his daughter's marriage \vith the 
brother of her dead lover; and the mother of George 
Louis eloquently set forth the advantages to be derived 
fronl a union between the heir of Hanover and the heiress 
of Zell, adding the possibility of Sophia Dorothea SOl1le 
day beco111ing Queen of England. 1'he clever sister-in-Ia\v 
c0l11pletely dazzled her listener \vith all the bright hopes 
she held out, and returned to Hanover after having obtained 
the Duke of Zell's solemn prolnise that he \vould break off 
his daughter's Inatch \vith her lover, and bestow her hand 
upon George Louis. 
That 111orning's \vork rendered three people miserable,- 
the loying 1110ther, the young girl, and the lover, \vhose 
happiness \\'as sacrificed to increase the territory of one 
heartless Jl1an and to gratify the aInbition of another. 1'he 
duke loved his daughter; but all her prayers, sobs, and en- 
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treaties failed to \veigh against his sinful aJnbition. He 
turned a deaf ear to his \yife, too, \\'ho assured hiln that 
their child detested George Louis, and that he had neither 
respect nor affection for her. It \vas a pitiable case, for 
had the people \vho planned this hateful 11latch set out 
with no other 1110tive than the breaking of a young girl's 
heart and the utter destruction of all her bright hopes, 
, 
they could not Inore thoroughly have succeeded. 
It would be needless to follo\v all the arrangenlents and 
lnake-believe courtship that follo\yed the visit of Duchess 
Sophia, and it \vould be too painful to recount the suffer- 
ings of the poor child of sixteen, \"ho, ,vith her heart filled 
\vith the ill1age of the lnan she had prol11ised to Inarry, \vas 
forced to give her hand to one of the least attractive crea- 
tures she had ever beheld. 
Suffice it to say that the 111arriage bet\\'een George Louis 
of Hanover and Sophia Dorothea of Zell ,vas celebrated 
,vith un usual splendor, on the t\ven ty-first of N oveln ber ; 
and the Electress Sophia congratulated herself on the suc- 
cess of her undertaking. She had brought about the I1lar- 
riage that \vas deel11ed adyisable. The bride's toilet \vas 
superb, and every detail of the nuptial festivities ,vas car- 
ried out with l1l0re than ordinary pains; \vhat cared she 
then, though the tear-stained face of the bride told of her 
sufferings? She had achieyed a triu111 ph, and that \vas 
sufficient; for the Electress Sophia ,vas not honorable 
enough to feel that any \vrong had been done to the de- 
serted lover of her niece, and she \vas never knO\\ìl to hes- 
itate to employ any Ineans, just or other\vise, for the attain- 
lnen! of her ends. Yet she \vas a \\'Olnan Inuch adn1Ìred 
in society, "itty, brilliant in conversation, and handsonle. 
1\Ien of ability ,,-ere pleased to talk \\"ith her, and she \yas 
relnarkable for her logical style of argU111ent, often c0111ing 
off victorious in the \var of \vords. Even L
ibnitz, the 
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great Gennan phIlosopher, \yas proud of her friendship, 
and often laughingly said of her "that she not only in\-a- 
riably asked 1(Jhy, but the 'lohy of \vhys." He Ineant that 
she \"ould accept no reason that she did not clearly conlpre- 
hend. In this respect she is certainly \vorthy of inlitation. 
But to return to the little bride. The parting froin her 
l1lother \vas a sore trial to both, and one fronl \vhich the 
latter never recoyered, for she al \Yays appeared like a per- 
son bo\ved down beneath the weight of a great sorro\v. .[\s 
for the daughter, she wen t to I I ano\'er, \yhere for a tinle 
she was at least less unhappy than at any future period of 
her life. Her husband treated her shalnefully froBl the 
first, but she did not love hinl enough to be \vounded by his 
neglect, and she found solace in the regard sho\vn her by 
her father-in-Ia\v, Ernest Augustus, \\"ho esteelned her very 
highl y. 
[A.D. 1683.J Another cOl1lfort that Sophia Dorothea 
had in course of tilne \yas a little boy, \vho \vas born on the 
thirtieth of October, 1683. He \vas nan1ed George Augustus, 
and Inany years later ascended the throne of England as 
George II. In 1684 a little daughter was added to the 
fatnily. She ,vas nan1ed for her tnother, and like her 
brother ascended a throne, but it \vas as the \vife of a I<'ing 
of Prussia. 
[A.D. 1684.] She had contrived to \vin the good opinion 
of Ernest Augustus as \vell as his ,,'ife, both of ,,-hOll1 rc- 
garded her as an ornalnent to their court. 'They treated 
her \\'ith a great deal of consideration, and no doubt synl- 
pathized \vith her because of the selfish, brutal behavior of 
their son to\vards her. But Ernest A ugustus ,vas so indis- 
creet as to praise her on several occasions, and that \yas 
Inore than J\Iadalne von Platen could stand. He even 
,vent so far as to consult her, and such a proceeding filled 
the soul of J\Iaclalne, the prilne Ininister, \vith hatred. 
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Not only did she hate Sophia Dorothea, because she ,vas 
in favor ,vith Ernest Augustus, but for another and a very 
unjust reason, as it ,vas connected ,vith the Duchess of Zell, 
and her daughter could not possibly have had any hand in 
the affair. 
'One day Ernest Augustus \\ ent to make a call at the 
house of 
Iadan1e van Platen, as he frequently did; the lad
, 
,vas not at home, but her pretty, bright, rather for\vard Inail
 
,,-as, and in the absence of her mistress set herself out to 
entertain the old elector. " Use "- that ,vas the nalne of 
the girl, and quite an appropriate one - had a remarkable 
talent for story-telling, and had just completed one of the 
nlost brilliant she kne\v, for the entertainment of her royal 
listener, ,vho ,vas laughing heartily ,,,hen I\Iadame von 
Platen suddenly stood before them. The lady ,vas not more 
shocked at the elector's lack of dignity than at the servant's 
audacity. The one she dared not attack, the other she 
could, and most certainly ,,,ould, punish forth\vith. 
Ho,,'ever, for the nloment she only" looked daggers," 
and the royal visitor soon took his departure. The next day 
he ,vent to one of his palaces in the country to spend a fe,v 
,yeeks. '''hat 1Iadame van Platen said to her pert hand- 
maid is not recorded; but so great ,vas her influence in 
Hanover, that during the elector's absence, she had the 
girl locked up in jail on a charge of scandalous conduct. 
Poor Use \yas treated very unkindly ,,,hile a captive, and at 
last in obedience to her n1Ístress's order, actually drun11necl 
out of the to\vn. 
N o,v one ,vould suppose that the \vife of the elector 
lnight have interfered to prevent such harsh treattnent; but 
she ,vas too much occupied \vith her studies to take interest 
in such lnatters, and eyen if she had, she \vould have found 
ho\v lTIuch greater \vas l\laclame von Platen's po,ver than 
her o\vn. 
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So poor Use found herself outside the city \valls, penni- 
less, disgraced, friendless. She \vandered through the 
country until, footsore and hungry, she arrived at the palace 
of ZeU, \vhere, upon being adnÜtted, she frankly related her 
troubles to the duchess. '[hat lady's sYlnpathy \vas at once 
aroused, and although she told the giddy girl that she had 
done \vrong, she could not but own to herself that the pun- 
ishinent for so slight an offence had been very heavy. 
'fherefore, after due consideration and a short consultation 
with her husband, she gave the girl an asyluI11 and employ- 
Inent in her household. 
This \vas the head and front of the Duchess of ZeU's 
offending, so far as 1\Iadan1e von Platen \vas concerned, 
and this ,vas the insult that she resolved to revenge on the 
head of poor Sophia I)orothea. 
[A.D. 1686.] George Louis had for a long tiIHe been 
encouraged in his ilJ-treatInent of his \vife, not only by the 
vile 
Iadan1e VO
1 Platen, but by her equally vile sister, 
:ßladau1e von Busche, of \vho111 \ve have not spoken since 
her 111arriage. Her husband had died 111ean\vhile, and it 
\vas on the occasion of her second Il1arriage \vith (;eneral 
\Vreyke that the t\VO sisters had arranged to cOlTIplete the 
unhappiness of Sophia Dorothea. Previously they had in- 
yited a certain young lady to their fêtes, and presented her 
to George Louis, váth the understanding that she \vas to 
captivate hiIn, and as she had not ll1uch \vit but a great 
deal of shre\vdness and SOIne skill as a flatterer, there \vas 
little doubt that she \vould succeed. This girl \vas so tall 
that she \vas called the" 1\1aypole," and she had a very 
long nalne - it was Ennengarda Melusina von Schulem- 
berg. She courted and cajoled George Louis until he really 
began to believe that he could not exist \vithout her. 
It \\Tas a curious state of morals when a prince could 
unite hilnself hy \"hat \vas called a left-hand marriage to 
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two or three \VOlnen after hp had one wife, as if it could 
possibly Inake any actual difference on \\'hich hand the 
\vedding-ring \vas placed. Yet, so it \vas \vith George Loui
, 
\\'ho \yas just on the eve of contracting a left-hand Inarriagc 
\vith Ennengarda, \vhen T\Iadame van Busche celebrated 
her second nuptials. This ceremony took place at the 
house of her sister, T\Iadarne von Platen; Sophia Dorothea 
\vas invited, and it \vas all arranged that as soon as she 
entered the dra\ving-roonl, George Louis \vas to open the 
ball \\'ith Erulengarda, \vhose intinlacy \vas to be Inade so 
clear to the injured \vife that she could not n1Ïsunder- 
stand. 
But there "Tere too nlan)" in the secret, Sophia Dorothea 
got wind of it and renlained at honle, though she sent her 
lady of honor, the Countess von Knesebeck, to make her 
apologies on the score of illness. It need scarcely be said 
that this lady reported all that happened at the ball, and 
that the neglected \vife \vas not less n1Ïserable because she 
had not been an eye-\vitness to it. 
.,J 
Before \,Te can tell Blore about her it is necessary to speak 
of others "'hose liyes ,,"ere connected with hers, and \ye "TiIl 
begin ,vith her playnlate of early days, Philip yon Königs- 
lnark. After h,is departure fronl ZeU he lived \vith various 
nleln bers of his fanÜly, travelled about \\ ith thenl, and re- 
turned at intervals to reside \vith his mother, \vho li\'ed to 
,,-itness the many Inisfortunes that overtook her children. 
Charles John \vas Philip's older brother, and often yisited 
at the Court of England, ,,"here his brilliant qualities 
rendered hinl a ,,'elcolne guest. In course of tinle Philip 
joined hinl in that country, and \vas placed at college to 
cOlnplete his education. Leaving hinl there, Charles John 
yisited at the ,'arious courts of 

urope, where he excited 
the acltniration of the \YOInen and the CllYY of the rnen. At 
the age cf t\\'enty-two he joined an (xpedition against 'fan- 
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gier, distinguished hit11self on the battle-field, and return to 
to England a hero. 
This young lnan \vas, like his brother, a beauty, but 
le 
\yas also a \yorthless, \vicked scoundrel. He did not excel 
Philip in crinle, ho\vever, for he ,vas one of the greatest 
scalnps of the seventeenth century, and the hvo brothers 
assassinatecl1'0111 Thynne of Longleat, one Sunday evening 
,,,hen he \vas riding along in his carriage, though the poor 
Juan had giyen thenl no provocation. 1'his \vas in 1682, 
and the dreadful deed created great excitelnent for a tit11e. 
Philip von Königslnark l1lanaged to Blake his escape, but 
the bolder Charles John pleaded his O\\Tll cause before a 
jury and \vas acquitted, only because he \vas in fayor at 
court, \"hile his assistants \vere executed. He kne,v that a 
stiglna rested on his naHle, but he ,vas too barefaced to 
care for that. "Tut," he said, "it \vill all be \viped out by 
SOine dazzling action in \var," and so he \vent to France 
and joined a regilnent, and during the next fe\v years he 
\vas frequently heard of on the various battle-fields. 1'he 
blot on the nalne of Königst11ark renlainec1, but Charles 
J oh11 \vas sent out of the \vorld by a bullet that put an end 
to his existence in 1686 ,vhen he ,vas in the service of the 
Venetians. 
N O\V let us see \vhat becanle of Philip. Shortly after the 
l1lurder of 1'hynne he arrived in Hanover, \vhere he \vas soon 
appointed to the post of Colonel of the Guards. He ,vas 
considered the handsonlest and richest colonel in the anny, 
and displayed exquisite taste in his dress and his equipages. 
\Vith \\ronderful1y fascinating lnanners, a good education, 
ready \vit, and considerable experience, he nlade hÍ1nself 
agreeable to a great variety of people. Anlong those \vas 
his old friend and playfello,v, Sophia Dorothea, and it is 
not at all unnatural that she should have been pleased to 
see hinl. But 1\1 adê.1ne von Platen "'as in love \vith hiln, 
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herself, and jealously \vatched every intervie\v he had \\'ith 
the \vife of George Louis, \vith the intention of nlaking 
Inischief. 



 


THE POWER. 


[A.D. r69o.J One day the princess had been \valking in 
the garden \vhen she lnet her little boy, George A.ugustus, 
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and taking hill1 froBl his attendant, began to lnount the 
stairs \yhich led to ,her o\\"n apartlnents, \yith the child in 
her arnlS. \Vhen half-\yay up she lnet Philip Königslnark, 
\"ho seeing that the lady's burden ,,,as heavier than she 
could bear, gallantly took the future King of England fronl 
his mother's anns and bore hinl to the door of her apart- 
Blénts. After exchanging a fe}v COnll1l0nplace relnarks he 
returned the child and departed, but not before :\Iachune 
yon Platen had seen enough to fonn a ground,,'ork for 
her plot. She ran, \vithout a l1lolnent's delay, to Ernest 
Augustus, and Blade out a long story, the result of \vhich 
\vas a scolding for Sophia Dorothea, though she could not 
see that it \vas deser\'ed, for she had done no hann. 
At another tin1e 
Iadanle von Platen lnanaged to Inake 
George Louis find a gloye that had his wife's initials en1- 
broidered on it, in a bo\ver fronl \vhich he had seen Philip 
hastily take his departure; but the \vicked \voman did not 
tell hitn that it \vas she \\"ho had been there \yith the young 
111 an, or that she had previously procured the glove on 
purpose to excite his suspiciorì against his \vife. Every- 
thing that Sophia Dorothea did \vas distorted to such a 
degree that little by little the hatred of the once friendly 
Ernest Augustus and his ,,,ife ,vas aroused against her. No 
doubt she often acted Ï111prudently, but certainly her hus- 
band \vas to blallle for neglecting her as he did. At last 
dri\Ten to desperation by the angry glances and unkind 
relnarks of those \vho had been friendly, she began secretly 
to Inake plans ,vith Philip von !(önigsll1ark for her escape 
to Paris. rrhis led to a correspondence, and Philip, ,rho 
,vas vain as he \yas bad, boasted alnong his friends of the 
confidence reposed in hinl by Sophia Dorothea. 
[A.D. 1693.] The Duke of Zell had been duly inforn1ed 
that his daughter ,vas obstinate, disrespectful to the elector. 
uncl:ltift:l as a \vife and Inother. Inquiry among her ene- 
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tnies only served to confinn the report, and, to his eternal 
shame be it said, the father turned against his child. l\ ot 
so the mother: she kne\v the disposition of Sophia Dorothea 
too \vell to credit the dreadful charges brought against her, 
and longed to take her back h0l11e and shield her fronl all 
harm. The young ',"OIllan ,yas pennitted at last to n1ake a 
visit to Zel1, ,vhere she ,\'olIld gladly ha\-e remained, but 
although George Louis had alnlost strangled her to death 
in a fit of ten1per, just before she left Hanover, her father 
insisted that she should return, and in order to insure 
obedience, attacked her in her 1110St tender point. He told 
her that unless she \yent back at once to her husband, she 
should be deprived of her children; then she no longer 
asked to renlain. 
[A.D. 169
.J Philip van Königsn1ark had been on a 
visit to Dresden, but returned to Hanover shortly after 
Sophia Dorothea got back there. He \yas surprised one 
day at receiving a note signed by her, requesting hin) to 
con1e to her r00I11. He obeyed \yithout suspecting that the 
note had been forged by 
Iadanle von Platen. rrhe lady- 
of-honor adnlitted hin), as Inuch surprised as \yas her nlis- 
tress, the visit being Inacle at rather an unseemly hour. 
Sophia Dorothea relnarked upon it, \\"hereupon Philip pro- 
duced the note \vhich the lady at once declared she had 
not \vritten. Of course he should inllnediately ha,-e taken 
his departure, but Sophia Dorothea began to talk about her 
dOlnestic troubles and the unkind treatment to \yhich she 
had been subjected e'''en at Zel1, \\"hereupon Philip ach-ised 
her tn run a\\-ay, and so these t\'"O talked on, in the presence 
of the lady-of-honor, for a couple of hours. 
!\Ieanwhile. i\Iadame yon Platen ,,-as by no 111eans idle. 
She had her o\\'n reasons for hating Philip ,"on Königslnark, 
\yhich need not be recounted, but that she really did hate 
hinl intensely, her conduct proves on 1\" too clearly. She 
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h
cl \vatched hinl until she \vas sure of his \vhereabouts, 
then rushed to the old elector \"ith a tale that she en1 bel- 
lished and adorned, ,until she got pennission to have Philip 
arrested and locked up. To nothing else \vould the old 
Jnan consent, for he really believed no harn1 of his daughter- 
in-Ia\\T, but thinking that he \vould not lose this opportunity 
of teaching the young galJant a lesson that he \vould not 
soon forget, he gave l\IadaJne von Platen a \vritten \varrant 
for his arrest, playfully adding as he did so: "I kno\v that 
although you seelll to be so angry ,vith I(önigsluark, he is 
too handsonle a luan to receive ill-treatlnent at your 
hands." 
rrruly has a \vell-kno,vn English ,,"riter said: "Heaven 
has no rage like love to hatred turned." J\Iadanle von 
Platen verified this in the desperate Ineans she en1ployed 
to bring do\vn her victin1. .A,nned \\.ith the \varrant bear- 
ing the elector's signature, she proceeded to the soldiers' 
quarters and denlanded a guard of iour or fi ve Blen to do 
sOlnething that she would explain to then1. She led theln 
to the Hall of Knights, through \vhich I(ö
1igslnark \vas 
obliged to pass, \vhen he left the princess's apartlnent, and 
there, after bribing each luan ,vith a handful of gold pieces, 
gave her instructions. 
rrhey \vere to arrest a crinlinal \vhose person \vas 111in- 
utely described, and he was on no account to be pennittecl 
to escape. If he used \Tiolence he ,,,as to be slain on the 
spot, and the nlen vvere not only provided \vith ,veapons for 
that purpose, but several bottles of wine to enable thelTI to 
"scre\v their courage to the sticking-place." They pronl- 
ised to obey, and Madan1e von Platen left then1. 
In the Hall of Knights \vas one of those enonnous \vhite 
porcelain stoves, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, that 
everyone \vho has visited Gennany n1Ùst have seen. Behind 
this the soldiers ensconced themselves. Just as the to,ve
' 
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clock struck t,velve, I
önigslnark approached, unsuspicious 
Df danger, and had just passed the sto,'e "'hen he \\'as 
seized fron1 behind. He dre\v his s\vord and tried to de- 
fend himself, but \\'hat chance had one tnan against four 
well-arnled ones? After a little skinnishing, a po,verful 
stroke froB1 an old-fashioned battle-axe, in the hands of one 
of the guards, felled hin1 to the floor. \Yith his last breath" 
the \youndeà Ulan faintly .said, "Spare the innocent prin- 
cess," and expired. 
rrhe lnatter \vas hushed up, and no one, excepting those 
engaged in the crilne, kne\v "'hat had becoll1e of the hand- 
sonle, accol11plished Philip yon Königsnlark. SOB1e years 
later his body ,vas found under the floor of one of the 
roolns just off the hall in \yhich the murder took place. 
Of course Sophia Dorothea \vas kept in ignorance of the 
assassination. She ,vas depending upon ICönigstnark to 
c0111plete the arrangel11ents for her escape to Paris, and 
\vondered what could have becol11e of hin1. She asked no . 
questions, and ,,'ould ha "e received no satisfaction if she 
had done so; for those \"ho kne\v \\'ould have given her no 
inforl11ation, and those ,,,ho \yere not in the secret \\10ndered 
ahnost as rnuch as she did. Suddenly suspense gave place 
to alann \vhen she heard that all the papers belonging to 
the 111urdered 111an had been seized and carried to the elec- 
tor for exan1Ïnation. Her notes regarding her intended 
escape \vere, of course, an10ng then1. No \yonder she ,yas 
alanned! 
1\1adame Yon PI aten read these notes \\1ith the elector, 
and so interpreted the 1110st trifling sentences as to give 
th
ln a false lneaning, - it required no UnC01111110n inge- 
nuity to do that,- and von Platen it ,vas ,,,ho inforn1ed 
Sophia Dorothea of the death of her friend Philip, though 
not the 111anner of it. She ,vas shocked and grie,"ed, and 
naturally turned to :i\Iaden10iselle von Knesebeck, the only 
friend left to her, for consolation. 
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This l
dr-in-\\'aiting \\"as so 111uch disposed to defend 
her n1Îstress, \\'honl she loyed, that it was deel11ecl desirable 
that she should be put out of the ,yay; so she \\'as arrested 
and locked up in the Castle of Sch\\"artzfelcl, in the Hartz 
:\Iountains, "'here she relnainecl for seyeral years. 
 \. t last 
she escaped through the roof in a 111anner that appeared 
'so luiraculous to the go\-ernor of the jail that he declared 
SaIne of the denlons of the adjacent n10untains had spirited 
her off. 
Sophia Dorothea's one desire ,,,as to get a""ay fron1 
Hanoyer, ,,"here she kne\y that she \\"as surrounded by ene- 
n1Ìes and spies ready to n1Ïsconstrue e,-ery action. At 
last, after a great deal of persuasion on her part. she \\"as 
pennittecl to \yithdra\y to Lauenau. but not to take her 
children \\"ith her. rrhis ""as a sad dèprivation to the poor 
young 11lother, and it al1110st broke her heart to part ,,"ith 
the little ones. \\"hon1 she feared she 
hould never 1110re 
behold; but go she ,,-ould, for she had too 111uch spirit to 
relnain in a place ,,"here she ,yas daily subjected to the 
1110St shanleful insults. 

-\fter her departure a kind of a court, COll1posed of 
church and 
tate officers, ""as fornlecl to patch up a I ecol1- 
ciliation bet\\"een (
eorge Louis and his \\'ife. 1'hey did 
not accuse the princess of any dreadful crilnes. but of 
incolnpatibility of ten1per and little failings of character. 
One ,,"ould think that the husband and \yife 111ight have 

ettlec1 such differences without the interference of a coun- 
cil of \\'ise-acres. So tlley 111ight if they lo\-ed and respected 
each other 
 but, unfortunately. sllch h.ld ne\"er been the 
case. 
\'
ell. the 1
,Yyers ,yaited on Sophia Dorothea by t\yOS 
and three
. and tried all the argulllents they could 
(h
\'ise to Blake her 0\\11 that 
he ,yas \\-rang. and to sho\\' 
her ho\y a dutiful, obedient \\"ife ought to beha \"e. But 
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unlike Topsy in lTncle T0111'S Cabin, she \\ould not con- 
fess faults that she had not c0111n1Ìtted. .\.ll the learned 
Dlen of the court could Inake no inlpression on the youPg 
,yoman, \\'ho felt that she had been shalnefully, \yickedly 
"Tonged and neglected. Her husband \\ as a bad Il1an, and 
nobody kne\v it better thâl1 she did; and all the lecturing, 
coaxing, and lnanæu\.ring of those ,,,ho visited Sophia Doro- 
thea at Lauenau could bring froln her no reply but this: 
'" If I an1 guilty laIn llll\\'orthy of the prince. If I an1 
innocent he is ul1\vorthy of Ine." She ,vas right, and they 
could only aclnlire the dignity and purity of character that 
pron1pted such an ans\\'er. 
X e\'ertheless, before the end of the year sentence of 
divorce \vas pronounced, on the plea of incolnpatibility of 
teIllper, and George Louis \"as considered quite an injured 
individual. By \vay of consolation all the property of 
his \\'ife \yas transferred to hinl in trust for his children; 
and \\'ith an annual pension of about ten thousand thalers, 
the princess \vas conàeIl1ned to close captivity in the castle 
of ...\hlden, near Zell, \yith a retinue of dOll1estics \\"ho 
"'ere to act as spies on her actions, and a body of anned 
jailers to see that she did not escape. 
Henry \TIII. \yould ha\-e Blade shorter \york of this ll1at- 
ter, and sin1ply have chopped off his \yife's head ,,-hen he 
\vas tired of her; but George Louis preferred to keep his 
shut up in a lonely castle for thirty-t\\.o years. It is a ques- 
tion \yhich \vas the 1110re l11erciflll, but certain it is, that all 
Gennany ,vas scandalized at the decree of the court. 
To such persecutions had Sophia Dorothea been sub- 
jecteà in Hanover that she probably felt the truth of the 
verse \yhich begins thus: - 
"Stone walls do not a prison make, 
l\ or iron bars a cage -,. 
for she entered upon her Ï1nprisonment "ith a certain 
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sense of calmness and repose in contrast to the \veeks and 
months of n1Ïsery, excitement, and despair that she had 
endured. 
[A.D. 1699]. Thenceforth she was known as the Princess 
of Ahlden, though she was the only person deprived of liberty 
in the place. She had a little court, and held her levées, 
which were attended by the officers of the town, the clergy, 
the nobility, and gentry. All treated her \vith great respect. 
For the first few years her captivity was not very irksome, 
but after the escape of Madenloiselle Knesebeck she \vas 
never allo\ved to \valk in the gardens of the castle \vithout 
a guard, or to drive through the neighboring woods \vith- 
out an armed 1110unted escort. Certain parts of the castle 
,vere even forbidden to her; and so Inuch importance \vas 
attached to this point that, on one occasion when a fire 
broke out in the portion of the building where her apart- 
ments were situateq, she ran to the entrance of a certain 
gallery, \vhere she stood in fear and trembling, \vith her 
je\
{el-box in her hand, until pennission from the proper 
authorities \vas obtained for her to advance. 
Time did not hang so heavily on the hands of the Prin- 
cess of Ahlden as one might suppose, for every hour had 
its occupation. She superintended her estate, overlooked 
the work of each of her servants, and gave personal instruc- 
tions to thenl, kept a diary of her thoughts and actions, 
\vrote a nun1ber of letters, and devoted n1uch tin1e to 
charity. She \vas the Lady Bountiful of the district, and 
spent half her income in supplying the wants of the poor. 
There ,vas a church in the village in a very dilapidated 
condition "Then Sophia Dorothea ,vent to Ahlden. She 
put it in thorough repair, had it handsomely decorated, and 
supplied it ,vith an organ; but no sooner was it all in order 
than a chaplain was provided for her household, and she 
was forbidden to attend the place of ,vorship that she had 
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felt such pleasure in fitting up. This v:as a serious disap- 
pointment, but by no Ineans the greatest of her trials; for 
she was not pennitted to see any of her relations, - only 
an occasional open letter ,vas a11o,ved to pass bet,veen her 
and her n10ther, and .she heard no Inore of her children 
than if they had been dead and buried. The prince and 
princess ,,,ere forbidden to Inention their 1110ther or to 
think of her, and ,vere threatened ,vith severe punishment 
if ever they did so. 
In course of titne the heart of the old elector warmed to- 
\vards the lonely prisoner of Ahlden, and he ,vrote her 
several letters; her father did like\vise, but he \vas a \veak- 
hearted; \veak-lninded tnan \vho \vas easily frightened into 
silence by certain ominous threats. He consoled hilnself 
by Inaking a \vill in ,vhich he bequeathed money, je\vels, 
and lands to his only daughter, and then left her to her 
fate. 
[A.D. I7oo.J There ,vas great rejoicing at Hanover 
,,,hen the English Parlialnent fixed upon the Electress 
Sophia as successor to Queen Anne. The deputation that 
\vent from England to announce the \velcome ne\vs ,vas 
receiyed by the highest officials, lodged in the finest palace 
in Hanover, and entertained in the 1110st SUlnptuous Inan- 
ner, entirely at the expense of George Louis. Grand balls 
and feasts \vere given in their honor, and they \vent back 
h01ne loaded \vith rare and costly presents. 
[.IA.D. 1705.J A fe\v years later Parliament passed an 
act naturalizing the Princess Sophia and her family, and 
this made George Louis an Englishnlan. Shortly after 
Hanover \vas in danger on account of the approach of the 
French anny, and then for a brief period the captive of 
Ahlden was permitted to visit her parents at Zelle They 
wanted to keep her ,,-ith them ahvays, and she begged to 
be allo\ved to stay, but was refused. Her father had 
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treated her so affectionately during this visit at his castle 
that his death, ,vhich occurred a fe\v 1110nths after her return 
to Ahlden, \vas a severe grief to her. An occasional inter- 
vie\v váth her 1110ther \\Tas always a s?lace to the prisoner, 
but any appeal for a sight of her children \vas sternly 
refused. 1'hat ,vas a bitter sorro\v. 
Prince George .\ugustus had been C011111landed to forget 
his lnother, but he did not obey; and one day, \vhen he \vas 
hunting in the neighborhood of her prison, he resolved to 
visit her, and brave the anger of his father and the goyern- 
Inent. So he put spurs to his horse and galloped full speed 
to\vard Ahlden. His attendants ,vere astonished, but soon 
suspected his intention and follo\ved hiln. He ,vent flying 
over the fields; but t\VO of his foIIo\vers, ,vho \vere better 
1110unted than he ,vas, oyertook hinl at the outskirts of the 
,vooel not far frolll the castle of Ahlden, and after a great 
deal of coaxing anel argulnent persuaded hiln to go back 
hOlne. Probably he \vas closely \vatched after that, for he 
does not seenl to haye 111ade another attelnpt to see his 
lnother. It is to be hoped she never kne\v ho\v near he 
\vas to her that day, ,,,hen a s\vifter steed Inight have been 
the lneans of adding a ray of bright sunshine to her sad 
and lonely existence. \Yhat \\'ould she not have given to 
gaze upon her boy and press hiln to her heart? \Ve \von- 
der ho\v even her enen1ies could have denied her that con1- 
fort. 
George Augustus \vas not shut up in a prison for disobe- 
dience; but, \vith the hope of turning his thoughts a\vay 
frol11 his n10ther, a wife \vas provided for hÏ1n. Al though 
his father had been so unfortunate as to marry a \VOn1an 
h
 neyer loved, he did not take the precaution to insure a 
Dêttcr fate for his son. But \ve \vill consider his case here- 
after. }
or the present, it is only necessary to say that he 
y,'as married to Caroline, daughter of John Frederick, 
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i\largrave of _\nspach, - a bright, lively, clever girl, the 
saine age as hinlself. 
The little court of Hanover ,vas very gay that year, par- 
ticularly ,,,hen the l11arriage of George Augustus ,vas 
follo\ved by that of his sister, \yho becalne the ,vife of 
:t'rederick \Villial11, Cro,vn Prince of Prussia. But the 
young Sophia VorotheJ. had little happiness after\yards; 
for her husband ,vas a cruel brute, ,yho governed his ,,,ife 
and children ,,,ith a "'ord and a blo,y, - the blo\v gene- 
rally con1Ïng first. This couple lnade a bridal tour to 
Brussels, ,,,here they ren1ained for several days a\yaiting 
an in "itation fronl Queen Anne to visit her in England; 
but they ,,,aited in vain, for her Inajesty took no notice of 
thenl ,vhatever. 
l'here existed at that tilne a strong party in England 
desilous that the Electress of Hanover should visit theln ; 
but she preferred to stay ,,,here she \'.ras and enjoy her 
books, cards, and philosophical studies \yith the learned 
Leibnitz, until she should be SUI111110ned as queen. This 
suited Queen 
\nne precisely, for she \vanted no repre- 
sentati,'e of the House of Hanover in her d0l11inion. She 
feared the effect of their presence upon her subjects, and so 
used every effort in her po\ver to keep thenl a\yay. Al- 
though Sophia did not desire to go to England herself jU3t 
then she ,vas very nluch distressed because her son, ,yho 
had been created Duke of Calnbridge, \vas prevented from 
taking his seat in the House of Peers. The old lady often 
said that she cared not ,,,hen she died, if on her tOlnb could 
be recorded that" she ,,,as Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland." Queen Anne "'as very 11luch offended \vhen she 
heard these ,vords, and it \vas to appease her anger that 
TOBl D'U rfey ,vrote the Yerse, given in the last reign, for 
,vhich he ,vas re\varded ,,,ith fifty pounds. 
r.A,.D 17 14.J The t0l11b of Electress Sophia ne\?er bore 
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the record she sighed for, because on the loth of June, 
17 14, she died, quite suddenly. 1'he old lady had been 
,valking in her garden for an hour, \vhen a sho,ver of 
rain caIne up, and she quickened her speed to get to a 
place of shelter. One of her attendants, observing that 
she ,vas out of breath, ,yarned her that she ,vas exerting 
herself too Illuch. "I believe I an)," she replied, ,,,i th a 
gasp, as she dropped to the earth. 'Those ,,,ere the last 
words she ever uttered, for all efforts failed to restore her 
to consciousness. 
l\1ean,,,hile Sophia Dorothea renlainecl at her castle of 
Ahlden, forgotten excepting hy her son-in-Ia,v, ,,,ho ,vrote 
her numerous and nlost dutiful letters, until he succeeded 
in securing the inheritance of all her property for his wife 
beyond the shado,v of a doubt. No sooner ,vas th
t ac- 
cOInplished than he not only ceased to write, but put a stop 
to all COllllllunications of any sort between the mother and 
daughter. Thus ,vas the prisoner, \tvho had not seen her 
child for many years, deprived of the poor satisfaction of 
even an occasional letter fron1 her. The daughter had 
lllanaged once, ,vith the assistance of a confederate, to 
convey a portrait of herself to the Princess of Ahlden, at 
another tilne a ,vatch, then SOBle little trinket, accolnpanied 
by a letter containing ,vords of affection and hope; but the 
tyrant of a husband, Frederick \Yilliam, found it out, and 
of course put a stop to it. 
Queen Anne's death occurred shortly after that of the 
Electress Sophia, and the different political parties ,vaited 
for her last breath, each ready to proclailll a different suc- 
cessor; but \vhile the J acobites hesitated, the \Vhigs ,vere 
prolnpt to act, and the proclalnation of George I. took 
place in the presence of a vast concourse of people. 
The ne\vs \vas carried to the ill1prisoned ,,,ife by one ,,,ho, 
while professing to be her friend, was acting as a spy. Again, 
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it is said, \vas an attelnpt lnade at reconciliation on the part 
of George Louis; but his injured ,vife repeated as before: 
"If I am guilty I an1 not ,vorthy of hiln; if I am inno- 
cent he is not \vorthy of Ine." Even ,vith the prospect of 
going to England as queen Sophia Dorothea could not 
descend to her husband's level, and she never landed on 
the shores of that country of ,y hich she ,vas sovereign only 
In name. 
As soon as George I. \vas proclain1ed, a fleet ,vas sent 
to convey hiIn to England, and he leisurely began his prep- 
arations for the voyage. l\Iean\\'hile the Pretender in1- 
plored Louis XIV. to publicly ackno\vledge hbJl King of 
England, but that sovereign \vas under certain engagelnents 
\vith the House of Hanover \\'hich prevented; and so the 
son of J allies II. \vas deprived of his last chance, sJnall as 
it ,,'as, in the accession. 
There ,vas great excitell1ent in London \vhen, on the 
5th of Septelnber, it \vas announced that George I. had 
arrived at the Hague. He had \vept ,vhen taking leave of 
his Hanoverian subjects, ,vho ,vere really fond of hiln, and 
sho\ved no anxiety to get to his ne,v realn1. Ho\vever, he 
arrived at Green\vich on 
he 18th of Septelnber, and "ari- 
ous officials \vaited on hiln at once. SOlne of them ,,,ere 
very Inuch disgusted at the ne\" sovereign's discourtesy, 
and left hinl \\'ith a secret \vish that the Pretender \vere in 
his place. Ho\vever, it \vas too late to lalnent, so those 
,,'ho had received the \"orst treatInent revenged then1seh'es 
by 111aking fun of the ugly Gennan ,von1en ,,,ho aCCOIll- 
panied George. Alnong these \yere Ennengarda, the left- 
hand ,vife, called the :\Iaypole, because she \vas so tall and 
Ian k; l\Iadan1e Kiehnansegge, daughter of l\IadaIne von 
Platen, called the elephant, because she ,vas so fat and 
coarse, and their retinues. 
I'he Londoners had been so heavily taxed on account of 
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the dishonesty of certain public officers that so large a 
train of follo\vers as George took over with hiln created 
SOlne dissatisfaction; and once, \vhen :.\Iadalne Kiel111an- 
segge ,vas driying out in grand style, a cro\vd hooted at 
her, ,vhereupon she leaned out of the carriage \vindo\v and 
said in broken English, ""\T ordy folks! V Y you abuse us? 
Ve conle here for all your goots." "Oh, yes," roared 
a lnan in the cro\vd, "and for our chattels, too." There 
was truth in the relnark, for the populace groaned beneath 
the ,veight of taxation necessary to support I<'ing George's 
household. 
'''ell, George I. made his public entry into Lon
on \"ith 
as lnuch splendor as ever attended such an event, and the 
next day he held a grand reception. His coronation 
took place on the t\ventieth of October, and all the lords 
attended the cerell1ony. Soon after Ernlengarda van 
Schule111berg \vas created Duchess of I<.endal, and J\Iadd111e 
I<'iehnansegge was raised to the rank of Countess of Dar- 
lington. 
[A.D. 17IS.J There \vere riots at Bristol and else\vhere 
on the night of the king's coronation, and political excite- 
ment ran high the follo\ving spring, ,,,hen three of Queen 
A nne's late ]ninisters ,vere accused of high treason. The 
Duke of IVlarlborough Inade a grand t
iull1phal entry into 
London, attended by thousands of gentlell1en on horse- 
back, three days after the queen's death. But his sun had 
set. Thackeray says of hinl: "11arlborough, the greatest 
warrior that ever lived, betrayed 'VilliaIl1 III., J alnes II., 
Queen Anne, England to France
 the Elector to the Pre- 
tender, the Pretender to the Elector." He ,vas to be 
trusted no more, though he \vas elected to some of his 
former offices. 
Let us see ho\v George got along \vith his ne\v subjects. 
He began by liking neither thenl 110r their manners. 
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.
 This is a strange country," he said. " The first 1110rning 
after 111Y arri,'al at St. J alnes's, I looked out of the \yindo\v 
and sa\v a park \yith \yalks, a canal, and so forth, ,,,hich 
they told me "'ere n1Ïne. The next clay Lord Chet\\'yncl, 
the ranger of 111)' park, sent 111e a fine brace of carp out of 
lJlY canal, and I \\'as told that I Blust give fiye guineas to 
Lord Chet\Y)"lld's servant for bringing 111e 111Y o\\"n carp, out 
of 111Y o\yn canal, in l11Y 0\\ï1 park." 
George I. showed UnC0J11J110n prudence in his l11anage- 
Inent of public affairs. He ahvays seenled to regard hinl- 
self 111erely as a lod 6 er at St. J alnes's, \"ho l11ight be turned 
out at any tilne, and \\"ho \vas therefore deternlined to Blake 
the best of his brief stay there. He chose to be a\\"ay frOln 
England as luuch as possible, but ,,"hen obliged to be there 
passed all his tilne \\"ith his Ger111an follo,,"ers, and never 
e\?en took the trouble to learn the language of the country 
he ruled. His ainl "as to lead a quiet, peaceable sort of 
life, andlea\?e England to itself. He Inade no parade of 
royalty, "'as not hypocritical nor lofty, cared nothing for 
art, and studied eCOn0111Y. He ,vas good-natured, too, as 
this story, related by Horace \Valpole, goes to prove:- 
On one of I(ing George's journeys to Hanover his coach 
broke clo,vn, and he ,vas obliged to send for assistance to a 
castle near by, o\yned by a Gernlan nobleman of S0111e 
note. 1'he possessor begged his 111 a jesty to do hinl the 
honor of accepting a dinner at his house \\"hile the neces- 
sary repairs \"ere being Inade to the coach. \Yhile \yaiting 
for the dinner to be seryed the host led the royal guest to 
his picture galIery, "'here he had a fine collection of paint- 
ings forn1ed in several tours through Italy. Suddenly the 
king stepped before the fuI1 length portrait of a young 
n1an in the robes and regalia of a sO\7ereign of Great 
Britain; he asked \"h0I11 it represented. rrhe noblelnan 
colored, and replied \vith an air of elnbarraSSI11ent tl
3.t it 
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\vas the Chevalier de St. George, or the Pretender, as he 
was usually called, whose acquaintance he had nlade \vhen 
in Italy, and \\'ho had done hinl the honor of sending hiIn 
that picture. " Upon IllY ,yord, it is very like the fan1ily ! " 
exclailned the king and lnovecl on, thus relieving the host 
fronl his a\vk\varcl position. 
1'his anecdote sho\ys that he bore no ill.,vill to the unfor- 
tunate Stuarts, and he ,vas generous in excusing those \vho 
evinced attachll1ent for then1. 
At the first 111asquerade he attended as king, a lady 
111 don1Ìno approached and asked hiIn to drin k a glass of 
,,,ine \"ith her at a side table; he assented, and, fìlling t\yO 
glasses, the lady handed hin1 one, saying, " l--Iere's to the 
Pretender's health." "I drink \\'ith all Iny heart to the 
health of every unfortunate prince," replied King George, 
\\'ith a s111ile. 
He \vas not so Inerciful after the failure of the Scotch 
rebellion, for executions \vere of daily occurrence, and 
those \vho \vere spared perished 111iserably in prison. 'The 
,,-earing of oak-branches, - a Stuart en1blen1, - \"as con- 
sidered an insult to the govenll11ent, and two soldiers \vere 
\\'hipped ahnost to death in Hyde Park for appearing \vith 
then) on the t\venty-ninth of l\lay, in l1lelnory of the l
esto- 
ration; \vhiJe others \vere actually shot dO\\ï1 for \vearing 
\vhite-rose badges, \vhich they refused to surrender. 
[A_I). 17 17.] The Princess of \Vales had gone to Lon- 
don \\"ith her daughters shortly after the accession of 
George I., and lived at St. J anles's Palace. Three years 
later she had a son, \\'ho \vas christened George vVilliaì-r
. 
I'he king and the Duke of Newcastle ,vere godfathers, and 
the Duchess of St. ...\lbans \vas godmother. But \ve 111USt 
relate an incident that occurred at the tin1e thi.., ceren10ny 
\yas perforn1ecl. 'fhe Prince of \Yales ,vanted his uncle, 
t:Je J]
lke of Y o
+'; to be sponsor for his boy ,vith the king. 
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George I. said that the Duke of N e,ycastle should share 
the office \"ith hÏIn, and perenlptorily insisteå that it should 
be so. 1'he prince ,vas forced to yield, though he hated 
the duke, ,,,ho ahvays treated hin1 \,"ith studied neglect. 
J pst after the christening had been perfonned, the prince 
crossed the rOOln, and, shaking his finger in the face of 
the Duke of N e\rcastle, said, " You are a rascal, and I 
shall find a tÏIne to be revenged." The king understood 
this to lnean a challenge to fight, so placed his son under 
arrest, but soon released hÏIn, and turned hinl and the 
princess out of the palace, though their three daughters 
lived with hinl until he died. 
Not only did George I. banish his son froln his paJace, 
out forbade all those ,,,ho visited at the court of the Prince 
and Princess of \\
 ales ever to COine into his presence. 
The fact is that he had never loved his son since he had 
Blade the attelnpt to visit his lnother when he ,,"as hunting 
in the neighborhood of .A,hlden; and it has been asserted 
that he at one tinle thought of having the prince captured 
and sent off to Alnerica, \vithout letting it be kno\vn \vhat 
had becol1le of hiIn. 
[
\.D. 1720.] One of the 1110st reluarkable circuln- 
stances of the reign of George 1. ,,"as the fonnation and 
bursting of a gigantic speculation kno\vn as the South-Sea 
Con1pany, that being the nan1e of the organization by ,vhich 
the schelne ,vas Inanipulated. As in all such cases, a fe,v 
people realized inll11ense fortunes by the sudden rise of the 
stock, - that is, those ,,,ho ,,-ere ill the secret of the plot and 
kne,v \"hen to sell. In a "fe,v 1110nths thousands of victims 
""ere reduced to a deplorable state of Inisery and ruin by 
the decline of the stock, \vhich \vas much more rapid than 
the rise had been. 
The king ,vas in Gennany ,vhen this catastrophe hap- 
pened; but he ,vas sumnloned to England to discuss \vith 
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his nlinisters sOlne l11eans for quelling the disturbance it 
had caused. A cOlnlnittee frolll the House of Conunons 
,vas appointed to investigate the affair. l'hey pronounced 
it the Inost villanous fraud that had eyer been contrived for 
the ruin of a nation. l\Iany nlen1bers of parlialnent \,Tere 
iInplicated in the disastrous affair, and the profits of the 
South-Sea COll1pany were found to alnount to thirteen 
ll1ilIions of pounds. It \vas n1any years before the country 
recovered fronl the dreadful effects of this unparalleled 
s\vindle. 
It \vas not only the officials ,vho cheated; this propen- 
sity extended to the lnenials also. Once a Hanoverian 
cook cOlnplained in person to the king that all his assist- 
ants helped thelllselves so freely they left hiln no chance 
\vhatever. He \vas honest, he declared, but such was not 
the case \vith any other servant in the royal household. 
" Embezzlell1ent is rife in the kitchen in despite all I can 
do," he said. "'VVhen the dishes are brought froln your 
lnajesty's table. one steals a fo\"l, another a pig, a third a 
joint of lneat, another a pie, and so on till there is nothing 
left." George, \yho sa\V that the trouble lay in the fact of 
there being nothing left to steal, ans\vered, " I can put up 
\vith these things; and my advice to you is, to go and steal 
like the rest, and to remember to take enough." This was 
very bad advice, for the fello\v becan1e an accoll1plished 
thief, though probably if he had not inclined in that direc- 
tion he would not have taken his master at his word. 
[A.D. 17 26 .J And now we have only to record the 
death of the poor prisoner of Ahlden, after a captivity of 
more than thirty years. She had been ill for a long time, 
and becanle \vorse as the hopes she had entertained of 
escape gradually grew fainter. 'rhrough the long weary 
years she had been a model of patience, l11ildness, and 
.I 
dignity, and she died asserting her innocence, comlnend. 
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ing herself to God, Inentioning her children \"ith tender- 
ness, and pardoning her oppressors. 
[
\.D. J 727.] Six n10nths later King George I. set out 
for Hanover, and by the end of a \reek he \vas dead. He 
hadlancled in Holland and travelled quickly through the 
coùntry, eating heartily \yherever he stopped, and taking no 
heed of the violent pains that frequently attacked hÍIn after 
doing so. As he approached Osnaburg he becanle \vorse, 
and fell for\\"ard in his carriage, saying to his attendant, " I 
anl a dead Inan!" He \vas carried to Osnaburg in an un- 
conscious state, and died there on the eleventh of June, 
1727, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, He \vas buried at 
Hanoyer. 
He had once prolnised the Duchess of Kendal that if it 
\"ere possible for the departed to return to this \yorId, he 
\vould visit her after his death. So "'hen a large black 
raven fie,,- in at that lady's \"indo\\' at Isle,,'orth, she ,vas 
so con,'inced that it ,vas the soul of the departed mon- 
arch that she treated the bird \vith great tenderness and 
respect. 



CHAPTER II. 


CAROLIKE 'VILI-IEL
IINA DORO'I'IIEA, \VIFE OF 
GEORGE II. (A.D. 1683-1737.) 


CAROLINE of Anspach, ,,-hose nalne appears In full ir! 
the heading of this reign, \"as a highly accolnplished young 
lady. 1'his ,vas clue partly to her excellent training and 
careful education, and partly to her naturally quick, inquir- 
ing Inind; for she learned easily, seldonl forgot anything 
\\"orth ren1enl bering, and \vas a good judge of books and 
people. She loved philosophical studies, yet she was not 
at all pedantic. She ,vas lively, \vitty, an excellent conver- 
sationist, and spoke several languages fluently. 
Her father died ,vhen she ,,,as still a child, and her 
mother tnarrying again not long afterwards, the young girl 
,vent to live \"ith her guardians, thé King and Queen of 
Prussia. This queen ,vas the sister of George I., and 
daughter of Sophia Charlotte, Electress of Bradenburg, 
111cntioned in the Jast reign. Caroline \vas fortunate in 
falling into the hands of so good and sensible a lady, to 
\\'holn she \vas indebted for the fornlation of certain traits 
that Inade her renlarkable ,vhen she gre\v to ,vomanhood. 
Caroline \vas born in the year 1683, and spent her child- 
hood at the court of Berlin, \vhere she pursued her studies 
with little interruption. When she \vas about t\\'enty-one 
years of age an embassy ,vas sent froln Lisbon to den1anc1 
her hand in marriage for King Charles of Spain, \vho had 
seen her a short time before. Religion prevented this 
60 
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union; for Charles \\'as a Catholic, and the Princess of 
Anspach refused hin1 on that account. Even the prospect 
of filling so lofty a position as that of Queen of Spain ,vas 
not so dazzling as to ten1 pt her to renounce her Protestant 
faith. 
[A.D. I70S.J Shortly after she becan1e the ,,,ife of the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, and then it \vas said that 
heaven had especially reserved her to Inake Great Britain 
happy. But that ""as looking ahead, for she did not be- 
COIne queen until Inany years had elapsed. 
[A,.D. 17 IS.J Caroline ,vent to England, as Princess of 
\Vales, a little ,,"hile after her father-in-Ia "', George 1., 
ascended the throne. Her two daughters, A nne and Caro- 
line Elizabeth, accolnpanied her; but the only son she had 
at that tin1e, ,,-hose nanle ,vas Frederick Louis, ren1ained 
in Gernlany. \Ve shall have 1110re to say about these chil. 
dren as ,veIl as those that \vere born in England, hereafter. 
George I. never loved his son, the Prince of \Yales, and 
al ways designated the princess as " that she-devil." This 
,vas because she \"as high-spirited and had a ,,"ill of her 
o,vn; not that she ,vas disrespectful, but George \"as 
unamiable, and had little respect for \Yon1en, particularly 
for those ,vho possessed brains. 
[A. D. 17 I7.J \Vhen the Prince and Princess of \Yales 
\vere ordered to ,,,ithdra\v frOIH St. J aBles's Palace, thev 
. J 
established a hOine of their o\yn at Leicester House, ,,-here 
their court \vas noted for its brilliancy. It \vas lnade up 
of the most pronlising Blen and the prettiest and liyeliest 
\,Tomen of the day. The apartnlents of the bec1-chau1ber 
ladies became the resort of the noted ,,,its and beaux, ,,,ho 
,vould congregate of an evening for conyersation and all 
sorts of gay anlusenlents. 
Alllong these ,,,ere Lord Chesterfield, Lord Scarborough, 
Lord Hervev, Charles Churchill, and Inanv others. The 
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principal ladies \vere Lady Hervey, Lady "1 alpole, :1\lrs. 
Sehvyn, 1\lrs. Ho\vard, 1\lrs. Clayton, and l\Iiss Bellenden. 
l'hree of these must each have a separate paragraph in 
order to introduce thel11 properly; and, as they \vill appeal 
(at least t\VO of thel11) frequently throughout this reign, 
they ought to be kno\\'n. 
To begin then \vith the liveliest, n10st beautiful, Inost 
charn1Ïng, -1\1iss Bellenden. She \vas one of the Inaids-of- 
honor, and such a fascinating creature that the Prince of 
Wales \vas early attracted to\vards her, and very 11111Ch in- 
clined to flirt. Perhaps he drealned of a left-hand mar- 
riage, but the lady did not, and sa\v nothing to achnire in 
the fair-haired little prince. It \vas Colonel John Canlpbell 
\\'ho \von her heart and Inarried her, \vithout ever consult- 
ing the Prince of \Vales, \\'ho \yas so indignant that he 
never forgave Miss Bellenclen. It is probable she never 
asked to be forgiven, seeing that she had clone no \vrong: 
1\lrs. Hov;ard was a daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, a 
IZnight of the Bath. Early in life she lnarried 
Ir. Ho\varc1, 
\\'ho became, by the death of his older brothers, Earl of 
Suffolk. \Vhen this lnarriage took !Jlace the young couple 
had very little Inonëy; and, seeing no chance of inlproving 
their fortunes at the court of Queen Anne, they \vent over 
to Hanover, \vhere they \vere kindly \VelCOlned by the Elec- 
tress Sophia. 
Once this pair of adventurers \vere very anxious to enter- 
tain the Hanoverian minister; but ho\y could they do so 
\vhen they had no Inone)'? 1\1rs. Howard's ITIother-\vit 
helped theln out of the dilemnla in this \vay. It was an 
era \vhen full-bottolned \vigs \vere \vorn, each of \vhich cost 
froln t\venty to thirty guineas, and often perplexed barbers 
to kno\v \vhere to turn for all the 111aterial they needed. 
Sa ::\f rs. Ho\vard, \\'ho had a splendid head of light-bro\vn 
hai r, decided to sell it. '[he sacr
fice enabled her to \vin 
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the good graces of the minister and his half-dozen secre- 
taries, through the instrunlentality of a good dinner, and 
gratified her alnbition by securing for her a position in the 
Princess of "1 ales's household. :\I1's. Ho\vard \vas a 'VOinan 
of lnediuln height, ,,'ell-formed, and extremely fair; her 
features \vere regular, and she \vas generally considered 
very pretty, though not beautiful. She al \\'ays dressed \yith 
the silnplicity that good taste prolnpts; but the lnost re- 
nlarkable feature about her \\'as, that at the age of seventy- 
nine she "as still good-looking, and her eyes still preserved 
the lnild, grave expression that characterized them in her 
youth. Her husband, \vho \vas a galnbler and a drunkard, 
left her as soon as she ,yas fairly established in the royal 
household. 

Irs. Clayton, another lady of the bed-chalnber, \"as a 
þrotégé of the Duchess of 
larlborough, through \vhose 
infl!1ence she obtained her position. She \,'as of hun1ble 
birth, but married Sir Robert Clayton, one of the Inanagers 
of the )Iarlborough estate, in the duke's absence. She \vas 
a ,vornan of SaIne acconlplishnlents, ordinary intelligence, 
and very bad telnper, \yhich often led her to make reIn arks 
,,'hich had better have been left unsaid. 
lrs. Ho\vard and 
she \"ere bitter enenlies ahvays, and hated each other in- 
tensely. This nlay have been, in part, o\ving to the fact 
that 1\lrs. Clayton had considerable influence \\"ith Caroline, 
and thereby excited the envy of the other lady. It \vas her 
duty to introduce ,yorks of 111erit or petitions for relief. 
She acted as Inediator bet\veen Caroline and those \vho 
desired favors of any description; consequently, she \\'as 
flattered on all sides bv various classes of people, \"ho \vere 
very apt to exaggerate her po\ver \"hen seeking her good 
offices. 
The Princess of "Tales desired popularity above all 
things, and for that reason presided o\'er the round of 
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pleasures, and set the fashions at her court. Every morn- 
ing she held a reception or drawing-rooIn, as it \vas called; 
and on t\\'o evenings in the \veek there \vas a reunion in her 
apartments, \vhich gradually increased in dill1ensions until 
they becaille cro\\'ded balls, or Inasquerades. On other 
evenings the fashionable \\'orId attended plays and operas. 
This gayety \"as carried on at Leicester House, but for an 
occasional repose Caroline ,vould retire to Riclll110nd 
Lodge, her country retreat. 
There ,vas one person at court \vith ,\'hOll1 Caroline \\'as 
frequently at odds. 'I'har was Lord Chesterfield, gentle- 
J11an of the bed-chan1 ber to the prince. Dr. Johnson said 
of hiIn, "that he \vas a ,vit anlong lords, but a lord anlong 
\yits." He possessed an uncontrollable desire to turn the 
princess into ridicule, élncl SOBle anliable friend early in- 
fOrIned her of it. She did not desire to quarrel, because at 
that period it \vas her policy to retain as 111any friends for 
her husband as possible; but she told Lord Chesterfield, 
half] n jest and half in earnest, that lje had better not pro- 
yoke her, for although he had a \\ itty tongue she had a 
bitter one, and ,vould pay hinl back \"ith interest ,,'hatever 
debt he put upon her. 'The noble lord \yas not above 
" fibbing," and declared that he \yoldd not preSlll11e to ridi- 
cule the princess; but no sooner \vas her back turned than 
he \vauld Inilnic her, and make everybody laugh at her 
expense. 
Caroline had, as she said, a bitter tongue, and could say 
sharp things ,vhen she chose, but she kne\v ho\v to control 
herself. 1"'his is sho\\'n by the ,yay she l11anaged her hus- 
bé1nd, for she ruled in seelning to obey, and he never sus- 
pected it. She could even laugh heartily at hil11 \vithout 
hurting his feelings, for her tact ahvays led her to say 
sOll1ething that ,vouId excite his laughter at the saIne tinle. 
\Vhen the Prince and Princess of \Vales \\'ere driven fronl 
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St. J allles's Palace by the king; they \vere not pennitted to 
take their daughters \vith theIn, and the son, \vho was the inno- 
cent cause of the quarrel, died three Inonths later. Frederick, 
their eldest son, \vas an object of dislike to both parents, 
at
d \vas therefore left in I-Ianover \vhen they \vent to Eng- 
land. Frederick \vas noted as a child for his cunning and 
his spiteful disposition. He disliked all kinds of study, and 
nlade very little progress in consequence. .A.t an early age 
he drank, gambled, and gaye every evidence of having a 
vicious character. \Yhen his governor cOl1lplained, Caro- 
line, "Tho cared too little for hiln to correct hinl properly, 
said that his \vere only boy's tricks. "\Vould to heaven 
they \yere no nlore!" exclailned the \\"orthy governor, 
"but in truth they are the tricks of scoundrels." 
Though this prince \vas not ållo\ved to appear in Eng- 
land before his father ascended the throne, a title or t\VO 
\vas sent over to hinl Inerely to proye that he \vas not for- 
gotten. Thus he \vas created Duke of Gloucester, Knight 
of the Garter, and in 1726 he became Duke of Edinburgh. 
[A.D. 1721]. In 172 I the Princess of '"Vales had a son, 
\vho \vas christened \Yillianl A ugustus. Later he \vas cre- 
ated Duke of CUlnberland. and \yas so ITIuch nlore beloved 
by his parents than Frederick ,,,as that they \yere desirous 
of securing the throne of England to hinl, andlnaking o\"er 
the electorate of Hanoyer to Frederick, but the la\v \yould 
not pernlÌt that exchange. 
"r e Blust not onlÌt to Inention a circuillstance of the 
utInost ilnportance that took place at this period. I
ady 
::\Iary \V ortley 
Iontague had just returned frOln Constan- 
tinople, "There she had \vitnessed inoculation for sInall-pox, 
and reported the successful results. Dr. Mead \vas 
ordered by the prince to try the experinlent on six crinl- 
inals \"ho had been condelnned to death, but \vhose IÌ\-es 
\vere spared for this purpose. The success \vas so satis- 
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factory that Caroline ordered her two daughters to be 
inoculated during the follo\ving year. If we recall ho\v 
this dreadful disease attacked nUll1erOUS Inembers of the 
royal fan1Ïly during the previous century, \ve \vill under- 
stand the blessing of this discovery. But it was reserved 
íor Dr. Jenner to discover vaccination, \vhich he did by a 
Inerel y accidental observation SOIne years later. rrhis 
circlllnstance is so \vell kno\vn that it is unnecessary to 
relate it. 
[A. D. 1727.J No\v\ve come to a n10st important period 
of this history, \yhen the Princess of Wales becoInes Queen 
of England. It \vas on the afternoon of June 14, 1727, 
that Sir Robert \Valpole, the priI11e Ininister, received intel- 
ligence of the death of George I., and hastened to do 
hOInage to the ne\v sovereigns, George and Caroline. On 
that occasion he asked \vho \vould be selected to dra\v up 
the usual address to the privy council, no doubt thinking 
it \vould be hiinseif. George II. nalned Sir Spenser 
COlnpton, speaker of the House of COInn10ns. 
That \\ias a polite \vay of inforIning Sir Robert that he 
\vas disinissed. He \vas, of course, by no Ineans pleased, 
but sho\ved no resentinent to\yard his successor, because 
he \\'as not narro\v-n1inded enough for that; besides, he 
knc\v that Sir Spenser \vas incompetent, and said to a 
friend \vho \vas also turned out of office: "I shall go out; 
but let n1e advise you not to go into violent opposition, as 
we Inust soon COine in again." 
The fact is that Sir Robert had very un\visely offended 
the queen when she \vas Princess of '
Vales by speaking of 
her as "that fat beast, the prince's ,vife." N e\Tertheless, 
he \vas detennined, if possible, to retain his position, and 
kno\ving the queen's influence over her husband, it was 
through her that he decided to manage it. So he ascer- 
tained that Sir Spenser COInpton intended to proposa tf> 
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parlialnent an allowance of sixty thousand pounds per 
annutn for the queen, a 1 1d then infonned her, through a 
friend, that if he \vere retained in office he should Inake it 
one hundred thousand pounds. 
Car01ine \vas delighted, and intitnated that Sir Robert 
n1ight be sure "the fat beë.st" had kindly feeling enough 
to\\"ards hit11 tû induce her to secure for herself the extra 
forty thousand pounds; so she hastened to the king, and 
pointed out to hiln the advantages of retaining in office so 
able a Inan as Sir Robert, and the utter incolnpetency of 
C0111pton. 
rrhe king \vas soon convinced, Sir Robert ""as reap- 
pointed prime n1Ínister, and Sir Spenser \\'as made presi- 
dènt of the council. Not only did Sir Robert secure the 
prolnised SUITI for the queen, but he persuaded parliament 
to add a hundred and thirty thousand pounds a year to the 
king's revenue besides. This Inade hiln a Inost popular 
officer \\"ith the royal couple, of course. 
At the queen's first dra\ying-room, before the office of 
pritne nlinister had been decided uI:on, Lady "Tal pole 
\vas anlong the guests; but as her husband \"as not sup- 
posed to be a candidate for royal favor, nobody made \yay 
for her as they had done on previous occasions, ,,"hen he 
, ,; 
occupied his lofty position, and she could not approach her 
nlajesty nearer than the third or fourth ro\\'. \Yith her 
usual alniability, Queen Caroline no sooner espied Lady 
'Valpole, than she said, aloud: "Ah, there I aln sure I see 
a friend! " Thereupon the cro\\"d made \vay for the lady, 
\vho declared that, "as she caIne a\vay, she might have 
\valked over their hea(ls had she pleased." 
"Then George I. died he left a \vill \yhich he certainly 
supposed his successor ,,"ould respect; but he made a mis- 
take; for \vhen Dr. "rake, Archbishop of Canterbury, ell::- 
peared before the king \,"ith the precious cloculnent that 
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had been intrusted to hinl, and prepared hiinself to hear 
the instructions contained therein, George 11. astonished 
hinl by quietly putting the' paper in his pocket \\'ithout loo.k- 
ing at it, and then \valking out of the room. After\\'ards he 
dropped it into the fire. This was only follo\ving the ex- 
aJl1ple of his sire, \vho had treated in like Inanner the \vills 
of the Duke of Zell and Sophia Dorothea. George I.Inust 
have suspected that his son ,,'auld inlÍtate hilll in this Blat- 
ter, for he left t\VO copies of his \"ill in Gernlany, but both 
,vere in course of tilne secured by the son and consigned 
to the flaBles, as the original had been. 
\Vhen George 11. ascended the throne he \\'as yery popu- 
lar, being generally regarded as a nlan of honor and integ- 
rity. 1'here is little doubt that had his poor injured l1lother 
lived until that tilne he \\'ould have called her to England, 
for ,vhen Lady Suffolk entered the ne\v queen's rOOlll, on 
the day after the king died, she \vas surprised to see the 
full-length portrait of a beautiful lady in royal robes, and 
over the bed in the adjoining apartlnent a s111aller picture 
of the saIne person. These Queen Caroline told her "'ere 
portraits of her husband's l1lother, that had been kept con- 
cealed so long as George 1. lived. \Vho can help regret- 
ting that the poor lonely prisoner of Ahlden did not stay 
on earth long enough to enjoy her son's society and affec- 
tion? It is certain that he loved her a great deal better 
than he ever did his father, and very little doubt can be 
entertained that it \yas the kno\vledge of that fact \vhich 
increased the ennlity the old king felt to\vards his son. 
The ne\v sovereigns ,,'ere duly crowned, and every part 
of the ceremony \vas perfonned on a scale of nlagnificence 
that had not been seen for Jnanv Years. 
Although George I I, \vas a snlall Inan, \\'ith light hair, he 
prese:lted a very dignified app
arancc in his royal robes, 
and the roughly enjoyed the \vhole coronation ceremony 
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fronl beginning to end. ..\.t the tilne of his father's acces- 
sion he had said to an English noblelnan: "I have not 
one drop of blood in IllY ,"eins \vhich is not English, and at 
the service of I11Y father's subjects." He \vas no\v to have 
an opportunity of proving \yhether he \vas sincere \vhen he 
niade that popular relnark. 
Parlialnent \"as surprised \\'hen, afler assuring thenl that 
he ,vas deternlined to secure the civil and religious rights 
of the people, George II. announced the reappointll1ent of 
the old Ininisters, for the opposition party had flattered 
thenlselves that they \vere to have a chance under the ne\v 
sovereign. Even the Duke of N e\\'castle, in \vhose face 
George had shaken his fist, and ,,,hOl11 he had called an 
"i;npertinent fool," when \Villialn, Duke of CUlnberland, 
\vas christened, \vas retained in office. 
Of course, Sir I
obert \Valpole had great influence after 
he had l11anaged to retain the fanner officials at their post. 
He \"as called the Queen's n1Ïnister; and it \"as generally 
understood that she distinguished those ,,,hOI11 he fa,.ored. 
He kne\v the itnportance of Queen Caroline's confidence, 
because she ,vas really the ruler of the kingdoln. She 
ruled, but did so \vith such exquisite tact that her feeble- 
tninded lord never suspected it. She never spoke to hiln 
about public affairs \"hen anyone ,vas present, but if she 
by ch2.nce ventured to do so, \"hen off her guard, a rebuke 
,,'as sure to follo\v. She even \yent so far as to rise and 
offer to leave the rOOln \vhenever an intervie\\r took place 
bet\veen the king and one of his 1ninisters, and George 
prided hil11self upon 'L being under the control of no 
,voman." He had lost sight of the fact that it \vas entirely 
o,ving to his ,vife's interference that \Valpole had been re- 
instated. After praising the ability of the 111inister, the 
principal argnnlent she had brought for\vard ,,,as that he 
\vas rich enough to be hOl1est
 and having no private busi- 
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ness of his o\vn, he \vould have Jnore titne to devote to that 
of the govenlll1ent. So George had folIo\\'ed her counsel, 
as he ahyays did unconsciously, and \vhen speaking to his 
courtiers \\,ith scorn of so\"ereigns who had been controlled 
by \VOlnen he \vould look about, and, ,vith a p0111pOUS air, 
ask, "\Vho governs now? " Nobody ventured to en1ighten 
him as to \\'ho did not, but one of the \vits ans\vered rather 
roughly on paper, - 


" You may strut, dapper George, but 't will all be in vain; 
vVe know 't is Queen Caroline, not YOll that reign _ 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 
Then, if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock IIp your fat spouse, as your dad did before you." 


Queen Caroline never clain1ed credit for sho\ving her 
husband the right course, and she had the rare good sense 
to see and acknowledge her o\vn errors. Once she fornled 
a design to shut up St. J aInes's Park for SOlne reason, and 
asked Sir Robert 'Val pole \\'hat it \\'ould cost to do it. 
"Only a cro\vn, Inadanl," \vas the reply; \\"hereupon she 
laughed good-naturedly, and at once abandoned her idea. 
George II. had so 111uch respect for his \vife's ability, 
that \vhen he made a visit to Hanover he appointed her 
regent during his absence. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
\\'as in the kingdom at the time; but, as he Inade no secret 
of hating both his parents, and favored the party opposed 
to them in politics, he ,vas not to be trusted. Besides, he 
had a disgraceful \vay of finding fault ,vith his father's man- 
agement of public affairs, and talked loudly of \vhat he 
,vould have done in similar circumstances. But he would 
certainly have governed less well than his mother did, for 
she gave universal satisfaction. She had the benefit of Sir 
Robert 'Valpole's counsel, and understood, as he did, not 
only ho\v to let ,veIl enough alone, but the \visdom of not 
interfering ,vith parIian1entary governlnent, and of keeping 
the nation at peace \vith its neighbors. 
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Queen Caroline's mind \vas not entirely occupied \vith 
the affairs of the nation, for she kept up the brilliancy of 
her court, and \vas greatly interested in e\rerybody con- 
nected \vith it. She took \vicked delight in teasing 
Irs. 
Ho\vard, \vho \vas ahvays precise, ladylike, and self-pos- 
s'essed to a degree that must have been provoking at tilnes. 
At an early period of the reign she \vas required to pre- 
sent the basin for the queen to "Tash her hands, and to do 
so kneeling. A page brought the pitcher and basin, and 
placed both upon a table; then it becan1e the duty of the 
bed-chalnber \VOlnan to pour \yater into the basin, place it 
before the queen, and renlain on her knees, close by the 
stand, \vhile her lna jesty perfornled her ablution. ::\lrs. 
Ho\vard objected to so hlunble an office; but \ve \"illiet 
Queen Caroline tell of it in her o\\'n \\"ords: "'Vhen I re- 
quested 
I rs. Ho\\"ard to bring nle the basin, she proceeded 
to tell lne, \vith her little fierce eyes, and cheeks as red as 
a beet, that positively she \vould not do it; to \\"hich I nlade 
no ans\ver for a 1110nlent, then spoke caltnly, as I \\"ould to 
a naughty child: ' Yes, nlY dear Ho\vard, I am sure you 
\"ill. I kno\v you \vill. Go, - go; fie! for shalne ! Go, 
tny good Ho\vard; \\.e \vill talk of this another tinle!' 
1\lrs. Ho\vard did caIne round, and I told her I kne\v \ve 
should be good friends again; but that of all my servants 
I had least expected such treatlnent of her." 
[A.D. 1728.] Queen Caroline also describes a personal 
intervie\\' \vith 1\lr. Ho\varcl, \vho \vanted to clainl his \\,ife, 
after ha,.ing left her for several years. He said that he 
should not hesitate to drag his \vife out of her majesty's 
coach if ever he ll1et her in it. Caroline replied: "Do it 
if you dare;" though she added, \"hen relating it after\vards, 
" I \vas horribly afraid of hilll all the tilne I \vas playing 
the bully, particularly as I kne\v hinl to be brutal, a little 
mad, and seldonl quite sober; so I got as near to the door 
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as possible, fearing that he Inight take it into his head to 
pitch n1e out of the \vindo\v, \vhich \vas \vide open. Then 
I resu111ed 111)' lofty air, and said: 'I \vould be, glad to see 
anyone \vho \vould dare to open Iny coach door and take 
out one of lny ser\'ants,' though I kne\v perfectly \vell that 
he lnight do so if he chose, and nobody could pre\?ent hin1. 
l'hen I told hitn positively, 'that I \votIld neither force his 
\vife to go to hinl if she did not \vish, nor keep her if she 
did.' He said he \vould conl plain to the king. I told hinl 
, the king had no control over Iny servants, and he n1ight 
sa ve hilnself the trouble, as I \vas sure the ,king \votIld give 
hinl no ans\ver, but that it \vas none of his business to con- 
cern hin1self \"ith Iny falnily'; and after a good deal 1110re 
con versation of this sort, - I standing close to the door 
all the \"hile, to give lne courage, - 1\lr. Ho\vard and I 
bade each other good 1Jl017ZÙZg, and he \vithdre\v." 
[ A. D. 173 I. ] Frederick, Prince of \Vales, had joined 
his parents in England \\'ithout their desire, and he gave 
thenl no pleasure. His vices increased \vith age to such a 
degree that his friends could only excuse hinl by declaring 
that his intellect \vas \veak. N e\'ertheless, he \von popu- 
larity, and placed hitnse]f in course of titne at the head of 
the opposition party. George 11. had no 1110re violent or 
po\verful an eneIny than this son. It \vas hoped that, if he 
could get a good \vife, he \vould inlprove in his nlorals, so 
Sir Charles HothalTI ".as sent to Berlin to negotiate t\\'o 
Inarriages. One ,vas bet\veen the Prince of "Vales and the 
eldest daughter of the King of Prussia; the other bet,veen 
the crO\Vl1 Prince of Prussia and Queen Caroline's second 
daughter. 
Both tnatches fell through, and so 111uch angry feeling 
arose that the t\\'o lTIonarchs caIne near fighting a duel to 
settle the dispute. George was in Hanover at the tiIne, 
and his royal brother-in-law, the King of Prussia, ,vas at 
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Saltzdahl, near Bruns\vick. General Sutton \vas selected 
to act as second for George, and Colonel Derschein1 for 
Frederick. ::\Iean\vhile Borck, \vho had been anlbassador 
frOln Prussia to the court of St. J al1leS, hastened to Saltz- 
dahl, hoping to be able to put a stop to the disgraceful 
affair; but the king \vas in such a fury that he could not be 
open \vith hiln. He therefore pretended to approve of the 
duel, and offered to be the bearer of the challenge. After 
that ilnportant doculnent had been duly prepared, the king 
becalne some\\'hat calIner, and then Borck ventured to 
reason ",ith hÌ1n. 
,. Sire," he said, "I allo,\' that your lna jesty's quarrel is 
not to be tenninated any other \vay than by a duel; but 
your n1ajesty being just recovered from a most serious 
illness, and your health not being yet by any n1eans re- 
established, a relapse lnay occur on the day before or 
perhaps at the very hour of the important meeting; and in 
that case, "'hat \vould the \yorld say? Ho\v the King of 
England \\'ould boast? ''''hat scandalous constructions 
Inight be put on the circu111stance! \Vhat an odious sus- 
picion of your Inajesty's courage nlight ensue! Therefore 
I ask if you do not think it \vould be better to take no 
steps in the affair for a fortnight? " 
Thus \vas the king talked into delay; the challenge \vas 
not sent, and so the ministers on both sides gained suffi- 
cient tilne to effect a reconciliation. 
[A..D. 1733.J The English court \vas soon busy \vith 
another n
arriage, - that of Queen Caroline's eldest daugh- 
ter, the Princess Anne. 'fhis young lady had reached the 
age of t\venty-four, and it \vas thought high tin1e for her to 
be Inarried. "Then she was not lnore than sixteen Louis 
X\T. proposed for her hand; but, being the representatiye 
of a Protestant family, she could not lnarry him, though 
she \vas so proud and alnbitious that she \\'ai heard to sa), 
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" I \vould die to-1110rrO\V to be queen to-day." She never 
loved her brothers, because she felt that their birth had de- 
prived her of ever ascending the throne, and she often de- 
clared that she \vished they had never appeared in the 
\vorld. As she could not becollle a queen, she decided to 
descend a step, and accept the h
nd of the Prince of 
Orange. She had never seen hiln, but she \"as satisfied 
to kno\v that his \vas an exalted station. The king and 
queen opposed the royal suitor because he \vas laIne, his 
neck \vas crooked, he \vas otherwise dreadfully defonnf'd, 
and he \vas one of the ugliest nlen in Europe. George told 
his daughter this, and added that she Inust not be deceived 
by the pictures the al11bassadors had brought of hinl, be- 
cause, although he ,vas repulsive looking enough in theIn, 
they \"ere nevertheless flattering. "I do not care hO\\7 
ugly he lnay be," she declared. "If he ,vere a Dutch 
baboon I ,,'ould marry hiIn." rrhis obstinacy made the 
king very angry, and he replied ,,,ith his strong (;ennan 
accent, "Nay, then, have your ,yay, have your ,vay; you 
\vill find baboon enough, I pro111ise you." 
So the Prince of Orange was accepted, and it is to be 
hoped he never heard the unkind relnårks that the bride's 
falnily Blade behInd his back, for the queen always spoke 
of hin1 as "the aninlal," and eyeryhody ridiculed hiln. 
The arrangeinents for the Inarriage could not be cOl1lpleted 
without application to parlialllent for a do\ver. A con1- 
lnittee ""as appointed to provide one, and they resolved to 
sell lands in the island of St. Christopher to the alnount 
of eighty thousand pounds, and to nlake over that sun1 
to the king for his eldest daughter. As soon as the bride- 
groon1 ,vas infonned that this ilnportant Inatter had been 
settled, he repaired to England, and \vent direct to Son1er- 
set I-Iouse, \vhich had been prepared for hin1 and his at- 
tendantso Princess Anne was not flurried in the least, 
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,,"hen she \vas informed of his arrival. She \vas playing on 
the harpsichord at the tilne, and \vent on as though noth- 
ing unusual had happened. If she fel t any curiosity to 
behold the lnan she \vas to marry, she certainly did not 
betray it, but appeared relnarkably indifferent, and proyed 
herself an uncol11111only strong-Ininded young ',"Olnan. 
A fe,," days after his arrival in England the Prince of 
Orange ,vas attacked ,,,ith a se\'ere illness, \yhich confined 
hiln to his bed for Inan)' ,yeeks. During the "'hole of that 
tilne not a single Inelnber of the royal family ,vent near 
hiln, and it seenled to concern Princess Anne very Ettle to 
kno,v ,vhether he \vere ,veIl or ill. The prince made no 
c0l11plaint about this shabby treatlnent, but his attendants 
did, and all they Blade by it ,vas being called" Dutch 
boobies." The Inarriage ,vas to haye taken place before 
the end of the year, but it had to be postponed until the 
follo\ving 1Iarch, and during the interval some of the 
arrangen1ents that had been begun had to be left as they 
stood, half c0111pleted. No one ,vas Inore annoyed by this 
postponelnent than the Duchess of !\Iarlborough, for an 
enclosed passage ,vay through ,vhich tÌ1e \vedding pro- 
cession \yas to pass had been built up close to the ,vindo\ys 
of ::\Iarlborough House, and cOlnpletely darkened the 
r00I11S. There it had to S
J_Y for four l11onths, and the 
duchess frequently looked up at the boards, and said: "I 
do ,vish the princess \,"ould oblige nle by t
king a\vay her 
orallcg-e chest! " 
[a<\. D. 17 34.J It \vas January before the bridegroom ,vas 
,yell enough to be ren10'''ed to Bath, and a couple of Inonths 
later before his health ,vas entirely restored. At last, on 
the fourteenth of I\Iarch, the marriage ,vas solemnized at 8t. 
J alnes's Chapel by the Bishop of London. 
Everything ,vas conducted ,vith great splendor, and the 
groonl \vas attired in a c0l11plete suit of cloth of gold, in 
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\vhich the royal parents thought he looked more like a 
baboon than ever. 1'he bride \vore a robe of silver tissue, 
,vith a train six yards long, which \vas supported by ten 
young ladies of noble birth, all dressed in the same gor- 
geous 111ateriaI. The ceretl10ny took place in the evening, 
and ,,,as succeeded by a grand public banquet, the festivi- 
ties being kept up until long after nliclnight. Queen 
Caroline \vept as she ,van
ed in the procession through the 
brilliantly lighted gallery, and observed the defornled bit 
of hUlnanity that her daughter had accepted for a husband. 
1'0 be sure Anne \vas by no l11eans a beauty; but she \"as 
a ,veIl-developed, fair cOll1plexioned, bright-eyed young 
\VOll1an, though perhaps too stout. But the bridegrooll1's 
ugliness \\.as extraordinary. If you looked at hin1 froin 
behind he appeared to have no head, and froll1 before, he 
seelned possessed of neither neck nor legs; besides, there 
\vas something disgusting about him which gave the idea 
of uncleanliness, - a yery offensive breath. Strange to 
say, Anne adored her "monster" after a tilne, though 
he never cared particularly about her. She treated hÏ1n 
\vith the utnlost consideration and respect, addressed all 
her remarks to hinl, and applauded \vhatever he said. 
Perhaps she did this to pretend that she \vas perfectly 
happy; but certain it is, that the hOlnage she sho\ved her 
little husband ,vas perfectly absurd. 
During the \veek follo\ving the 111arriage Frederick, Prince 
of \Vales, took it upon hilllself to sho\v the bridegroom the 
sights of London; and then it suddenly struck the govern- 
lnent that, as he ,vas no\v son-in-Ia\v to the king, he ought to 
be naturalized. Accordingly, the necessary bill \vas made 
out and passed unanimously; but the prince received the 
announcement that he had becolne an Englishll1an \vith an 
indifferehëe that proved hò\v little he appreciated the honor. 
It waS much more gratifying tG hiln when he heard that the 
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king had sent a 111essage to the House of Commons that he 
had settled five thousand pounds a year on Princess Anne 
for life. 
1'he bride and groo111 set out for Holland on the tenth 
of April, and before three 1110nths had elapsed Anne ,vas 
back in England, ,,,here she seelHed detennined to remain. 
Neither of her parents desired her presence; but they could 
not prevail upon her to return to her ne\v hotne until to- 
,yards the close of the year. .T ust at that titne Queen Caro- 
line disIl1issed Lady Suffolk froln her office of tnistress of 
the robes, and appointed the Countess of l'ankerville in 
her stead. 
Prince Frederick \yas very nluch displeased \vith his 
sister for luarrying before he did, but still luore so \YÎth his 
father for settling a sunl of nloney on her \yhen he had not 
been so favored. 'rhe great trouble \yith hin1 ,vas that he 
,vas heavily in debt; and, out of the hundred thousand 
pounds granted to hitH by parlianlent, the king allo,ved hilU 
only thirty-six thousand, appropriating the rest hitl1self. 
No doubt he allo\ved the prince little or nluch Inoney, ac- 
cording as he behaved ,yell or ill; and this ,vas certainly 
hU111iliating to one of his stat
on. 
Her son's conduct \yas the I1lore painful to Queen Caro- 
line because she \vas so kind and considerate of others 
herself. Here is a little anecdote in proof of this. One 
of the princesses had suffered a lady-in-\vaiting to stand 
behind her chair one 1110rning for near1y an hour ,yithout 
the least occasion; the queen observed this lack of con- 
sideration, but said nothing at the mOlnent. rrhe sanle 
evening the princess "'as Iuade to stand ,,,hile reading to 
her mother until she \vas ,yell-nigh exhausted; then, after 
eXplaining ,yhy she had pennitted her to retuain in that 
position so long, Queen Caroline added: " You are no"", 
IHY dear, capable of feelin
 ho\v Î1nproper it is? unnecessa- 
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rily, to Blake those \\"ho are about you the vlctllns of 
etiquette." A lesson so taught ,vas not likely to be disre- 
garded. 
About this tiIlle Queen Caroline's lnind ,vas occupied 
,,,ith a Blatter that caused intense excitelnent in England. 
This \vas Sir Robert \Valpole's excise schelne, ,vhich can 
be explained in a few \vords. After the civil ,var certain 
articles, such as beer, ale, cider, tea, coffee, ,vine, vinegar, 
tobacco, and sugar, had been subject to duty for the pur- 
pose of supplying the governnlent \vith Inoney. 1'his \vas 
not in favor ,vith the populace, because it increased the 
price of such articles as \vere taxed, and l11ade the cost of 
living higher than it had been before. Then certain trades- 
men, rather than pay the duty, organized a systelll of SIllUg- 
gling, \vhich \vas done \vith the aid of gangs of anlledlnen, 
who beat, abused, and even 111urdered those custoln-hou5e 
officers ,,,ho insisted on perfofllling their duty. \V al pole 
organized a plan to prevent the sInuggling and the recur- 
rence of these outrages. It is not necessary to enter into 
the details of his scheIne, but no sooner ,vas it made public 
than the agitation becalne intense. 1'axation in any fonn 
,vas regarded in the light of tyranny, and the Inob that 
gathered around the doors òf the House of COnll110nS 
during the fierce debates, \vhich lasted for three ,veeks, 
declared that they ,vould not submit to slavery, - for so it 
appeared to thenl. vValpole's proposition \vas not really 
unreasonable at all, but the populace ,vere driven to 111ad- 
ness by pamphlets and ballads distributed among them by 
those ",ho desired to further their o\vn personal interests 
in one ,vay or another. Riots threatened on all sides, and 
even the soldiers, \vho had got the idea that the lninister's 
excise scheme ,vould raise the price of tobacco, cursed 
parlialllent and the acln1inistration, and n1urBlurs of treason 
reached to the very palace ,valls. Bonfires and illuB1Îna- 
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tions lighted up the to\vns, and cockades ,,,ere \vorn on 
\vhich ,,,as inscribed, "Liberty, Property, and no Excise." 
In the city of London the 1110b hung Sir Robert 'Yalpole 
and a fat WOJJlall, Ineant to represent the queen, in effigy. 
Feeling that the governlnent \"as in danger on his ac- 
c'ount, the prilne 111inister sought the queen, and offered to 
surrender his office, but she \\'ould not pennit hitn to do 
so. Both she and the king declared that they \vould not be 
so co\vardly nor so ungrateful as to part \vith hinl at such 
a crisis. George had often called 'Val pole hard nalnes, 
but under his wife's influence he had learned to love the 
Blan \\'hOln he had several tÍnles pronounced" a noble 
fello\v" on being told ,,,hat a firnl stand he had Inade 
against the enenlies of the governUlent. 
"Tal pole had to withclra\v his schelne at last, although he 
felt sure that it \vould have been 1110st beneficial to the 
interest of the nation; and at the next 111eeting of the par- 
Iiatnent, ""hen the question of the tax on tea caIne up, he 
declared that he \vould never again engage in anything 
that bore the least resenlblance to excise. King George 
revenged himself by having the names of the peers ,,,ho had 
opposed his ll1inister read to hinl, and calling each in turn 
by some angry epithet. The love that George II. bore 
to\vards "Talpole, \vhom he had begun his reign by thor- 
oughly hating, is one of the best proofs of Queen Caroline's 
po\ver over hinl; but there are nlany others besides. 
\Ye ha\'e seen ho\v much entnity existed bet\veen Prince 
Frederick and the king. On N e\v Year's Day there ,vas a 
grand levee held at the palace, \yhich the prince attended; 
not because he desired to sho\v proper respect to his royal 
parents, but for the purpose of appearing in the light of an 
ill-used son, if, as \\'as usually the case, the king refused to 
speak to hiln. He \vas not to be gratified in this particu- 
lar ho\vever, for Queen Caroline had persuaded her hus- 
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band to address Frederick kindly in public, and he com- 
plied. The ill-feeling renlained, ho\vever, and the queen 
ahvays opposed the settlenlent of an inconle on her son, 
\VhOn1 she did not hesitate to call an extravagant, unprin- 
cipled fool. She thought hinl good-hearted, but \veak, 
easily led, and obstinate. It \vas said of hinl that he \vas 
rnore Gennan than English, but so \vas his lllother, for that 
nlatter; and she \vas ever ready to sacrifice the interests 
of England to those of her nati\?e lane1. But \Valpole \vas 
deternÜnec1 to preserve peace, though the king told hiln 
daily, "that it \vas ,vith the s\\'ord alone he desired to keep 
the balance of Europe." This \vas ,,,hile France, Spain, 
and Gernlany \vere at \var, and George could not bear to 
be left out of the c,ontest; but to,vards the end of the year 
he said: "I have follo\ved your ac1\'ice, \Valpole, in keep- 
ing quiet, - contrary often to 111Y o\vn opinion, and SOlne- 
tÏ1nes, I ha\?e thought, contrary even to IllY honor; but laIn 
convinced you advised me \vell." It lnust not be supposed 
that George II. spoke English as \"ell as this speech Blakes 
him appear to have done, for he never lost his strong Ger- 
man accent as long as he lived. 
\Vhen the Prince of Orange joined his arnlY Princess 
Anne ,vent to England on a visit. She \vas as arrogant as 
ever, and, like her brother Frederick, despised her father, of 
,vhom she too frequently spoke \\'ith the utnlost disrespect. 
One evening Lord Her\Tey ,vas escorting her fronl the 
dra\vil1g-rooln to her o\vn apannents; - ne\vs of the sur- 
render of Phillipsburg had just been received. The prin- 
cess \vas speaking on this subject, and then said: " Was 
there ever anything so unaccountable as the telnper of papa? 
He has been snapping and snubbing every 1110rtal for a 
\veek, because he began to think Phillipsburg ,vould be 
taken; and this very day, that he actually hears it is 
taken, he is in as good hunlor as I ever sa,v hiln in Iny life. 
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To tell you the truth," she added, in French, though it \vas 
quite 2.S disrespectful as though uttered in Gernlan, "I 
find that so \\"hilTIsical, and (e/ltre 1l01lS) so utterly foolish, 
that I anl Blore enraged by his good than I \vas before by 
his bad hlllnor." 
, '
Perhaps," ans\yered Lord Her,"ey, "he tnay be 8.bout 
Phillipsburg as David \\"as about the child, ,,,ho, \\'hilst it 
\yas sick, fasted, lay upon the earth, and covered hinlself 
\vith ashes, but the 111011lent it was dead, got up, shaved his 
beard, and drank wine.': ,. \VeI1, it nlay be like David," 
said the princess, "but I alll sure it is not like Soloillon." 
Having I1lentioned Lord Hervey, ,ve nlust tell ho\," he 
stood at court. He \\'as a great fa,"orite \\'ith Queen Caro- 
line, and, being Inany years younger than she, he \vas called 
"her child, her pupil, her charge." He generally rode by 
her carriage \\'hen she ,vent hunting, on a horse that she 
had gi\"en hinl, and on such occasions they discussed poli- 
tics and other 111atters, Hervey \vas treated like a pet 
child, and allo\ved to say \vhat ,,,auld ha,.e been regarded 
as Ìlnpertinence cOBling froin anyone else; but Queen 
Caroline encouraged hiln by laughing at hinl, and kept hilll 
,\"ith her as lTInch as possible. He always sat and talked 
to her \"hile she ate breakfast, and presunled to gi\"e her 
advice on e\.ery conceivable subject, often flatly contradict- 
ing her, ,,"hereupon she \vould good naturedly declare that 
he took such liberties because he kn e\v she could not pús- 
sibl y live \vithout hinl. It is to the I11en10irs left by this 
lord that \ve are indebted for our kno\vledge of llluch of 
the private life of Queen Caroline. A letter ,,,hich he ad- 
dressed to her one summer \vhen he ,vas visiting at some 
distance in the country ,,"ill give the best idea of the nature 
of his position in the royal household. He begins by im- 
agining that he died on the day he left the queen, and pro- 
ceeds to recount ho\v he serves her in spirit:- 
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"On Monday, ,vhilst you ,yalked, Iny shade turned on the 
side of the sun to guard you froln its bean1s. 
"On 'ruesday Inorning, at breakfast, 1 brushed a\vay a 
fly that ,vas just going to taste your chocolate. 
" On \Vednesday, in the afternoon, I took off the chilli- 
ness of SOlne stra\\'berry-\\'ater your 111ajesty \vas going to 
drink, as you caIne in hot from \valking; and at night I 
hunted a bat out of your bed-chan1ber, and shut a sash just 
as you fell asleep, \\'hich your n1a jesty had indiscreetly 
ordered 11rs. Puree} to leave open. 
"On Thursday, in the dra,\'ing-roo111, 1 took the fonns 
and voices of several of lny acquaintances, Inade strange 
faces, put Inyself into a\vk\vard postures, and talked a good 
deal of nonsense, ,,,hilst your n1ajesty entertained lne very 
gravely, reco1Jl1nellded lne very graciously, and laughed at 
me internally very heartily. 
"On Friday, being-post day, I proposed to get the best 
pen in the other \vorld for your lnajesty's use, and slip it 
invisibly into your portfolio just as 1\lr. Sha\v \vas bringing 
it into your gallery for you to \vrite; and accordingly I 
\vent to Voitu re, and desired hiln to hand lne his pen; but 
,vhen I told hinl for \\'holn it \vas designed, he only laughed 
at lne for a blockhead, and asked I11e if I had been at 
court for four years to so little purpose as not to kno'w that 
your ll1ajesty had a lnuch better of your o\vn. 
"On Saturday, I \vent on the shaft of your Inajesty's 
chaise to Richnlond; as you walked there I \vent before 
you, and \vith an invisible \vand I brushed the de\vand the 
worll1S out of your path all the way, and several tinles un- 
crull1pled your lnajesty's stocking. 
"Sunday - This very day, at chapel, I did your lnajesty 
SOlne service, by tearing six leaves out of the parson's ser- 
1110n, and shortening his discourse six 11linutes." 
If Queen Caroline's young friend really perforll1ed such 
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varied and such inlportant services for her, she Inust have 
lllissecl hin1, indeed, ,,'hen he ,,'as absent froln hOlne. lIe 
gives an instance, in his lnelnoirs, of ho\v Bluch Queen 
Caroline endured for the sake of her husband, ih these 
words: "She works harder than any of the court drudges 
in" one respect, for she passes seven or eight hours tête-à- 
fête ,,,ith the king e\-ery day, generally saying \\'hat she 
doe
 not think, and forced, like a spieler, to spin out of her 
0\\"11 bo\vels all the conversation \vith \vhich the fly is 
taken." 
rrhe queen's health \vas undoubtedly poor at this tilne; 
but in spite of that, after an acute attack of cold and fever, 
for \vhich she had t\vice been bled, George insisted on her 
going fronl I(ensington to London to celebrate his birth- 
day, and Blade her aCCOl1lpany hinl to the opera the same 
night. To be sure, this \vas not so inconsiderate as it ap- 
pears; for George 11. thought so little of illness hinlself 
that he \vould rise fron1 a sick-bed to hc>ld a levee \vhen 
he could scarcely keep up his head, and go back as soon 
as it \\Tas over. He did not see \"hy his ,vife should not 
sacrifice herself as he did. Shê canl 
 very near s\vooning 
on the lTIorning of the birthday drawing-roonl, and sent one 
of her attendants to beg the king to retire, saying: "1'hat 
she ,vas unable to stand any longer 
" but, for all that, he 
obli g ed her to attend a cro\vdecl b:111 in the evenino- and 
0' 
kep
 her there until after ele'"en o'clock. 
Sir Robert \Yalpole urged Q
leen Caroline to take care 
of herself, assuring her that England ""ould fall into great 
danger if deprived of her presence, and addressing her as 
though she ,vas the go,.erning sovereign, - \vhich she \vas 
in fact, though not in nalne. 
[4
.D. 1734.] \Yhen the Bishop of \Vinchester ,,,as 
stricken 'with apoplexy, Lord Hervey announced it to 
Hoadly, Bishop of Salisbury, and urged hiln in the strongest 
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terms to apply for the See, \vhich \vollld surely be vacant 
\vithin a fe\v days, because the bishop's attack \yould \vith- 
out doubt prove fatal. N O\V this prolllotion had been 
pronlised to Hoadly by the king, the queen, and \V al pole 
at various titnes, and he felt no doubt that he \vould get it, 
but Hervey kne\v better; so he \vrote the bishop to apply 
to the king at once through his " two ears" - the queen 
and \Valpole - and Blake his request as though it were 
according to an agreelnent. Caroline disliked Hoadly, and 
pronounced his letter indelicate and ill-tilnecl; but he had 
followed Hervey's instructions so accurately that he got 
the appointlnent. \Vhen he ,vent to make an ackno\vledg- 
ment of his advancelnent, the king, \\rho hated hin1 too, 
treated him with incivility that was at least honest; but 
Caroline showered congratulations and cOl11pliments on 
hiln, not one of which \vas sincere. \Val pole did \vorse, for he 
hated the lnan more than either of the sovereigns did; but, 
leading the ne\v Bishop of vVinchester aside, he deceitfully 
pressed his hand, and \vith \varm congratulations assured 
hin1 that his elevation was entirely due to the efforts of 
hilnself, Sir Robert. The n1Înister \vas not a\vare of the 
part Lord Hervey had played, or he would not have said 
that, and the bishop did not tell hiBl. 
[A.D. 1735.] Shortly after this the king set out for 
Hanover, and Caroline rejoiced at the extra po\ver his 
absence \vould give her, but still more at the idea of being 
relieved from the dreary tåsk of entertaining him for hours 
at a time. But a fe\v I110l1ths later he returned, quite sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 1"'he queen and her court had 
just left the chapel at Kensington on Sunday, October 26, 
,vhen it \vas announced that the king \vas driving up the 
road. Her majesty \vent quickly to the gate, with her 
ladies and gentlelnen, to receive her husband, who, after 
condescendingly pennitting her to kiss hitn, led her up stairs 
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\vith stately formality. George had returned in a bad 
hUlnor, ,vhich he took no pains to conceal. Besides, he 
,vas ill, and very l11uch fatigued fron1 travelling, so he con- 
versed ,,,ith everybody but the queen, just as though she 
\vere to blalne for it all. She understood hin1 perfectly, 
and kne\v \vhat a trial it ahvays ,vas to him to leave his 
dear Hanover, "'here he thought everything and everybody 
perfection as cOIn pared \vith England. She therefore bore 
his ill-nature \vith \vonclerful patience, \vhich only seemed 
to increase the king's crossness and brutality. 
He found fault \\'ith everything Queen Caroline had 
done in his absence; and, \"hen Lord Hervey ventured to 
defend her for ren10ving sOlne inferior pictures and statues 
and replacing thel11 by works of art, he said: "I suppose 
you assisted the queen \vith your fine advice \vhen she ,vas 
pulling n1Y house to pieces and spoiling Iny furniture. 
1'hank God! at least she has left the ,,'aIls standing!" 
He then ordered that several old daubs of paintings should 
be restored to their places before his departure for London 
the next day, adding that" other\vise he kne\v it \vouJd 
not be done at all." 
A night's repose did not restore King George's telnper. 
\Vhen he Inade his appearance in the queen's Inorning- 
rOOln, she \vas drinking chocolate ,,'ith her t\VO daughters, 
the Princess Anlelia and Princess Caroline, ,,,hile the Duke 
of CU111berland, her son, stood at her side. Princess Anne 
had returned to Holland SOUle ,,-eeks previously, much to 
the satisfaction of her parents. The father of the family 
only stopped in their Inidst long enough to ten the queen 
that she \vas ahvays stuffing; to scold Princess Amelia, \\'ho 
\vas slightly deaf, for not hearing hiln; to ridicule Princess 
Caroline for gro,ving fat, and, finally, to abuse the Duke of 
CUlnberland for standing a\vk\vardly. Then having made 
hilTIself thoroughly hateful, he requested his \yife to go for a 
\val k in the garden. 
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In the evening he ,vas sauntering back,vards and 
for,vards in the queen's apartillent, ,vhile she \vas engaged 
\vith some fancy ,,,ork. l
resent1y Lord Hervey enter- 
ed, and the queen laughingly began to tease hiJll about 
an ans\ver that had just appeared to a book \\'ritten 
by his friend, Bishop Hoadly, in \vhich the bishop ,vas 
rather roughly handled. Before she had half finished 
""hat she ,vanted to say, her ill-natured husband interrupted 
her, and told her" she \vas always talking such nonsense 
about things she did not understand; " and added, "that if 
it ,vere not for such foolish people loying to talk of these 
things 'when they \vere \vritten, the fools ,rho \vrote such 
nonsense ,vould ne\'er think of publishing it." l'he queen 
bo\ved, and said, " Sir, I only \vanted to let Lord Hervey 
kno\v that his friend's book ha
 not Ipet ,vith the general 
approbation he had pretended." 
" A pretty fello\v for a friend," said the king, turning to 
Lord Hervey. " Pray, what is it that channs you in hin1? 
His pretty liu1ping gait? " and then he 111Ï1nicked the 
bishop's lalneness, besides other defects, and \vound up by 
saying: "If the Bishop of \Vinchester is your friend, all I 
have to say is, that you have a great puppy, a very dull fel- 
low, and a very great rascal for your friend. He is just the 
same thing in the church that he is in the governillent, and 
as ready to recei,'e the best pay for preaching the Bible, 
though he does not believe a ,vord of it, as he is to take 
favor fron1 the crO\Vl1, though he \vould be glad to abolish 
its po\ver." It ,vas dreadful for the king to say such things; 
for if he did not think Hoadly a proper person to be at the 
head of the church, he had no business to appoint hin1. 
The queen kept sn1Ïling and nodding her head all the tinle 
he ,vas delivering this n10st disgraceful, undignified speech, 
and \vishing ,vith all her heart that he ,vould stop. Lord 
Hervey tried to introduce another topic, but that \vas un- 
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fortunate, and only set his majesty off in a different direc- 
tion, though he continued to be equally violent and 
insulting. ... \t last the queen began to talk of the custoln 
of feeing servants in private houses \vhere one happened to 
be visiting, and said that it had been a great e
pense to 
her \vhen she yisited in to\\'Ii during the previous SUl11l11er. 
" That is your 0\\'11 fault," gro\vled George, '
for lny father 
,,"hen he \vent to people's houses in town, never \vas fool 
enouo-h to ("fiye a\yav his moneY." " But I only o-ave \vhat 
b b J oJ '" b 
nlY chanlberlain, Lord Granthanl, infonned nle \vas cus- 
t0111ary," nleekly replied Caroline. '
Oh yes," returned 
George, "ahvays asking SOlne fool or another \"hat to do; 
only a fool \vould ask another fool's advice. Stay at home, 
as I do; you do not see lne running into e\.ery puppy's 
house to see his ne\," chairs and tables, and you need not 
be poking your nose eyery\\'here, and trotting about 
\"herever you can get bread and butter." Fi 1ding that he 
could not be sufficiently abusive with his broken English,- 
though ,ve think he \vas, - George had recourse to Gennan, 
and poured a torrent of unpronounceable ".ords on the 
head of the unoffencling queen, ,,,ho kept on \"ith her 
\york, then snuffed the candles, and \vas taken to task for 
putting one of theln out. Such scenes as this \vere of fre- 
quent occurrence; and the king seenlecl never so happy as 
when he \\raS raving like a lnachnan, and nlaking everyone 
near him uncomfortable. 
Strange as it may SeelTI, English literature began to rise 
in this reign froln the 10\" state into \\"hich it had fallen 
under George I. Queen Caroline laughed heartily over 
the" Travels of Gul1iver," in \yhich S\vift ridiculed states- 
lnen, scholars, and lnen of e'"ery class of society. Pope 
""rote a satire upon the literature of his tilTIe, \"hich he 
called the "Dunciad." It created a trelnenclous uproar 
alnong nlen of letters, and he ,\'
s a
sa
led in all the ne\ys- 
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papers for having produced such a \vork. His personal 
appearance \vas ridiculed, too, for he \vas anything but 
prepossessing; and he \vas represented \vith a perfect like- 
ness of his head and face on the body of a repulsive-look- 
ing n10nkey, ,,'ith its long, bony arn1S en1bracing a huge 
pile of ponderous volumes. A \veekly journal published 
this: - 


A RECEIPT AGAINST POPE-ISH POETRY. 


" Select a wreath of withered bays, 
And p]ace it on the brow of Pope; 
Then, as reward for stolen lays, 
His neck encircle with a rope. 
\Vhen this is done, his look will show it, 
\Yhich he 
s most ]ike, - a thief or poet." 


Besides card-playing and court receptions, there \vere 
operas and dralnas, and of these the king and his \vhole 
court \vere very fond. vVe Blust give an account of a 
funny scene that took place one night at a theatre. John 
James Heidegger, \vas a Swiss, \vho lived in England and 
superintended operas and lnasquerades. He soon alnassed 
a fortune, and n1aele hin1self very popular by devoting part 
of it to charity. He lived extravagantly, dressed well, and 
visited in the best society; but he \vas so eccentric that he 
"'as occasionally Inade the victin1 of practical jokes. 
Once he \vas invited to an entertainnlent given by the 
Duke of 1\lontague, and the \vine, of \\'hich he drank freely, 
"ras drugged so that he soon fell sound asleep. He \vas 
then placed upon a bed, and a cast \vas taken of his face 
and Inade into a lnask. 1"'his was done \vithout Heideg- 
ger's being a\vare of it. 
'The duke then hired a Inan just the size of the 111anager, 
dressed hiln the saIne, put the Inask on hiln, and took him 
to the next masquerade, \\'hen the king, \vho had been pre- 
viously apprised of the plot) was to be present, As his 
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n1a jesty entered, Heidegger ordered the orchestra to play 
"God save the King." No sooner \"as his back turned 
than the iInpostor, imitating his voice and lnanner, ordered 
" Charlie over the \Vater,"- a song that referred to Charles 
Ed\vard, the Pretender, and ought certainly not to have 
been played in presence of George. Heidegger \vas hor- 
rified; he raved and s\vore at the musicians, and made 
them recommence the loyal tune. A fe\v bars of "God 
save the King" \vere no sooner perfonned than the ilnpos- 
tor found an opportunity to again order "Charlie over 
the Water." 1'he orchestra thought their master lnust be 
drunk, but obeyed. By this time the house \vas in a per- 
fect uproar, and cries of "Shalne! shan1e!" arose fron1 
every part of it. The king's officers \vanted to kick the 
musicians out; but the Duke of Cumberland, \vho \vas in 
the secret, restrained thenl. 
Heidegger \vas beside hinlself \vith rage and fright, but 
he caIne bold ly for\vard and offered to discharge the 
band, then and there. 1'he impostor appeared at his side 
and said, in a plaintive voice, looking to\vard the king: 
" Sire, the \\'hole fault lies \yith that devil in nlY likeness." 
That was too I1luch. Poor Heidegger fairly gasped for 
breath when he gazed upon his double. He turned pale 
and stared; astonishlnent had struck hiln dumb. At last, 
thinking that his joke had been carried far enough, the 
Duke of 1\Iontague ordered his nlan to unlnask, and the 
mystery \vas explained. Heidegger \vas in a perfect 
frenzy; he stalllped his feet, retired froln the stage, and 
fell, in a state of exhaustion, into an arm-chair, then com- 
Inanded his servants to extinguish the lights at once, 
s\vearing that he \\
ould never again superintend a mas- 
querade until that lnask lay crushed to atolns at his feet. 
l.L
.D. 17.35.J Queen Caroline had Inade up her mind 
:,
lat the Prince of \Vales should lnarry; so-' after gaining 
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the king's consent, she employed Lord Hervey to tell the 
prince of his intended fate. There ,vas no princess in 
vie\v ; but the queen spoke about the conling ]narriage just 
as though there \Vas, purchased clothing for the \vedding, 
and ordered several costly presents for the bride, fronl 
various je\vellers. 1'he king \vas then in Hanover, and so 
it \vas arranged that he \vas to see Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, 
and if he liked her thell negotiations for a Inarriage \vith 
the heir-apparent \"ould be begun. He sent a favorable 
report a fe\v \veeks later, and Frederick \vas told to pre- 
pare for the reception of his bride. He received the order 
\vith an indifferent sort of resignation, but obeyed. 1'his 
gratified the queen, because her son had such contradict- 
ory qualities that he \vas never to b
 counted on. There 
,vas nothing either to adnlire or to hate in hiln. He \vas 
neither great nor vicious, and his behavior \vas such that 
although he gained good ,vishes, no one esteemed hiln, for 
he ,vas false and deceitful; and it was suspected that his 
suprelnely condescending Inanners ,vere prol11pted by a 
desire for popularity. His heart \\'as bad; his head ,,,as 
weak; and he \vas unfortunate in having a father \vho 
abhorred hiln, a J110ther \\'ho despised hÏln, sisters who 
betrayed hiln, a brother set up against hiln in public life, 
and servants \\'ho neglected him, and \vere incapable of 
being useful to hinl. 
[A.D. 1736.J Lord Dela\var was sent to delnand the 
hand of Princess Augusta froln her brother, the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha. As the young lady, who was very bright and 
pretty, could speak neither English nor French, it \vas sug- 
gested to her mother that it would be well for her to take 
a fe\v lessons in both languages. But as the Hanoverian 
falnily had been on the throne of England for a score of 
years or lllore, the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha concluded that 

ll the people there spoke or understood Gernlan 1 and 
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\\'ould not bother her child to study two languages that 
seel11ed to her not \\'orth the pains spen t upon the \vork. 
Prince Frederick sho\ved no desire to seek the lady he 
\vas to n1arry, but dutifully renlarked that "\yhoeyer his 
111ajesty thought a proper l11atch for his son \vould be 
agi-eeable to hin1 "; and the princess subnlitted joyfully to 
the custom among the royalty of Inarrying people they had 
ne\-er seen. She \vas \yilling to go to the prince, since he 
\\'as not gallant enough to travel to Gernlany to \yin her, 
and probably rejoiced at the idea of one day becolning 
Queen of England. She sailed in the 1110nth of .A. pril in 
the royal yacht ,. \YiJ1iam and 
Iary," and landed at Green- 
\yich on S1. George's day, twenty-fifth. The bride \yas 
just seventeen years of age, and excited 111uch achniration 
011 account of her graceful, girlish air, her good hU1110r, and 
tasteful attire. 
She \\'as conducted to the Queen's House in the park, 
\"here one \vould naturally suppose that all the royal 
fal11ily \vould asselnble to \yeIC0111e her; but such \vas not 
the case, for there \yere only the solenln officers of state 
and ladies-in-\yaiting to nleet her. 1'he people had gath- 
ered in cro\yds to have a look at the princess, and as she 
sat on the balcony overlooking the park they shouted them- 
selves hoarse in her praise. At last Prince Frederick 
I1lade his appearance alone, and brought the ., c0l11pli- 
n1ents of the king, queen, duke, and princesses, \vho hoped 
the bride "'as \\"el1." They could scarcely have done less, 
but certainly might, and ought, to have done more to \vel. 
come a young girl \yho had COl1le to their shores under 
such circumstances. But she does not Seel1l to ha\-e C01l1- 
plained, and no doubt contented herself with the belief 
that she \yas only subnlitting to the CUst0l11 of a strange 
country. 
Greeu\vich looked very bright and gay on the follo
wing 
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day; for the prince and princess dined in public, and a 
cro\vd gathered to \\'itness that iUlportant cerenlony. Then 
the royal pair drove dO\Vl1 to the river, and entered a beau- 
tifully decorated barge that a \vaited thenl, and \vere ro\ved 
up and do\vn, \vhile horns \vere blo\vn, guns fired, and 
bands of Inusic perfonned on the boats and at different 
points along the banks of the river. On the next day, 
\vhich \vas Tuesday, Frederick a\vaited his bride, \vith 
\VhOln he had fallen in love at first sight, in London. She 
left Green\vich in one of the royal carriages, alighted at 
Latnbeth, and then crossed over to "\Thitehall in a boat. 
Entering one of Queen Caroline's state-chairs, the princess 
\vas carried by t\VO stout yeolnen to St. J atnes's Palace, 
\vhere everything "vas arranged in a tasteful, 111agnificent 
Jllanner for her reception. Prince Frederick received his 
bride as she stepped frOln the chair, and dra\ving her to 
hiln, pressed her in his arnlS and gave her t\VO affectionate 
kisses; then, taking her by the hand, he led her up the 
grand staircase, and into the presence of a splendid and 
nUll1erous asselnblage of court ladies and gentlelnen. She 
\vas first presented to the king, \vho \vould not pernlit her 
to kneel, but, putting his ann around her, kissed her cheek 
and said a fe\v kind words. Queen Caroline greeted her 
\varnlly, and her exalnple \vas follo,\Ted by her daughters 
and the Duke of Cuulberland. 
The king had grown so iUlpatient at being detained in 
England for the wedding, \"hen he v;anted to get back to 
his beloved Hanov
er, that he had declared if they did not 
nlake haste \vith it they \vould have to dispense ,vith his 
presence altogether at the cerelnony. But he \vas so ,veIl 
pleased at the appearance and behavior of the young bride 
that he \vas conlpletely 111011ified. She ,vas 1110dest, but at 
the saIne tiule self-possessed to a degree that proved her to 
be thorougly \vell-bred and sensible, In this respect she: 
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fonned quite a contrast to the young people \vhose fanlily 
she \vas entering, for they squabbled about the nlost trifling 
points of etiquette, \\'hich proved the littleness of their 
I1linds as \,'ell as thei
 faulty training. - For exanlple, the 
prÍ1
ce thought that on such an ilnportant occasion as that 
of his marriage, he and his bride should take precedence 
of others of equal rank, and that his brother and sisters 
should be satisfied \vith stools at the dinner-table, \"hile he 
and Princess Augusta occupied chairs, also that they 
should be served ,vith S0I11e\\,hat less cerelnony and re- 
spect. But they absolutely refused to enter the dining-roonl 
until the stools had been replaced by chairs as large and 
luxurious as those intended for the bride and groonl, and 
insisted upon being \yaited on by their respective servants, 
\vho had orders to ilnitate those of the Prince of \Vales in 
every cerenlony used at table. Later in the evening, "'hen 
coffee ,vas brought around in the dra\ving-room by Fred- 
erick's servants, the Duke of CUlnberland and the prin- 
cesses all declined it, because, as they said, "they ,vere 
afraid instructions had been gi,"en to inflict SOlne disgrace 
in the nlanner of handing the beverage had they accepted 
of any." They certainly did not deserve to partake of the 
coffee, or anything else 
hat ,,,as good, as long as they,vere 
so petty and narro"--lninded. 
On the day after the arri,"al of the bride at St. J anles's, 
there ,vas a grand state
dinner, after \yhich costumes ,,,ere 
rearranged, and the 111arriage cereInony \\'as performed, 
\yhile several salutes ,vere fired by the artillery at various 
stages of the proceedings. The bride \vore no \\'ig, but 
had her o,vn hair tastefully dressed and sunnounted by a 
cro\\'n studded with dianlonds, of \\"hich gelns she \yore a 
profusion, besides on different parts of her person and 
dress. Brides and babies ought al,,'ays to ,year \vhite; but 
a different rule guided the Princess of \" ales, \vhose robe 
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at her \\Tedding ceren10ny \"as of crinlson velvet, bordered 
\\'ith ern1Ïne. A long, full train, that hung fron1 the shoul- 
ders, ",here it \vas attached by dianlond clasps, \vas sup- 
ported by f
ur young ladies, \\'ho \yore silver gauge dresses 
and clialuonds valued at frolll t\venty to thirty thousand 
pounds each. 
1'he Duke of Clul1berland gave the bride a\vay, and the 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Hervey, lord and Yice-chan1- 
berlains of the royal household, acted as ushers. All the 
noble ladies and gentlelnen of the court accoll1panied the 
bride and groon1 in procession to the Chapel Royal, \vhere 
the cerelnony \vas perfonned by the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. At its cOlnpletion there \vas a grand flourish of 
trll1npets, and a deafening beating of dru111s, follo\ved by 
the 111usic of a brass band, and the thundering of cannon 
in the park, that announced to Londoners the conclusion 
of the cOlupact. Then the bridal party proceeded to the 
king's dra\ving-rooln, \"here his n1a jesty and Queen Caro- 
line \vere seated on a dais under a richly-draped canopy. 
The ne\vly-\vedclecl couple \"alked hand in hand the entire 
length of the rOOlll, and knelt before the royal parents, \\'ho 
solelnnly blessed their children. 
A grand banquet \vas seryed at ten o'clock, and \vas 
attended by luuch gaiety and joviality. Speeches were 
luade, healths were drunk, and everybody seemed happy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN spite of Sir Robert \\7alpole's persuasions to the 
contrary, the king \vent back to Hanover a \veek after 
his son's marriage. Previous to his departure from 
England he appointed Queen Caroline regent, lnuch to 
the dissatisfaction of the Prince of \Vales; but he \vent 
further, for he sent \vord to the prince that ".herever the 
queen resided there \vould ahyays be apartn1ents for him- 
self and the princess. In other \vords, Frederick ,vas to 
be treated as a sort of a prisoner \vithout the privilege of a 
separate court of his o\vn. This \vas Illost humiliating, and 
a condition of affairs that naturallv led to disobedience and 
oJ 
deceit; for \vhen Queen Caroline relnoved from one resi. 
dence to another her son ,vollld pretend to be making 
preparations to follo\v, and then contrive some excuse for 
not doing so. Once he pleaded illness of the princess, 
although she \,"as perfectly \vell, then the queen feigned 
anxiety and went to visit the lnake-believe invalid, \\'ho re- 
ceived her in a darkened rOOln, and said she \vas suffering 
from measles, although the doctors could not be induced 
to back her up in her lie. The queen ,vent to live at 
Kensington, as she ahvays did during her husband's ab- 
sence, and every tilne she held a council lneeting there 
Frederick contrived to arrive just as the business ,vas con- 
cluded. This he did on purpose to annoy his lnother, and 
to sho\v his displeasure at her being regent, ,,,hen he 
103 
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thought that position ought to have been assigned to 
hin1. 
It \yould ha\"e been a great deal better for all the Inenlbers 
of the royal fan1Ïly if the king had been B10re contented to 
rel11ain in England; but he spent 1110ntl1s at a tilHe in Han- 
over, and \vas only prevented at last froln indulging in this 
alnusenlent by the breaking out of the seven years' \\'ar. 
Everybody expressed his opinion very freely on the subject 
of I<'ing George's love for Gennany, and Blade that the 
ostensible reaSOI1 for COlll plain t, no lnatter \\' hat it \vaS reall y. 
One day a poor, lean, laine, blind, oid horse \vas turned 
loose into the streets \\'ith a shabby, broken saddle on his 
back, and a paper fastened to his head, on \vhich \vas this 
inscription: "Let nobody stop Ine: I aln the King's Han- 
over Equipage going to fetch his Majesty to England." 
At the Royal Exchange a placard \vas posted up \yith 
this notice: "It is reported that his Hanover 1\Iajesty de- 
signs to visit his British dominions for three Dlonths in the 
Spring." On the gate of St. J alnes's Palace appeared this 
advertisement: "Lost or strayed out of this house, a Inan 
\vho has left a \vife and six children on the parish; \vho- 
ever \vill give any tidings of hiln to the church \\'ardens of 
St. J anles's Parish, so as he Inay be got again, shall receive 
four shillings and sixpence re\vard. 
,. N.B. This re\vard \"ill not be increased, nobody judg- 
ing hirn to deserve a cro,,'n." There \vere Hlany Inore 
such notices; but \ve have quoted enough to gÍ\.e an idea 
of \vhat cOin plaining there \vas because King George loved 
Gennany, and did not take the pains to conceal it. 
During the king's absence Queen Caroline governed, 
\vith \Valpole for adviser and assistant; but every Ineasure 
they decided upon \vas subtnitted to the Cabinet Council, 
\vho were required to sanction and sign each docUl1lent 
before it \vas carried into effect. This \\ras \\'ise Inanage- 
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Inent, because the responsibility \vas thus shared by a nUlll- 
ber of people, though \Valpole acted quite independently. 
In 1736 the queen had a great deal of trouble as regent, 
for there \yere corn-riots in the \Vest, labor-riots in London, 
b
cause there \yere so Inany I rishll1en there who \rere wil- 
ling to \york at cheaper rates than the :English, and smug. 
glers on the coasts \\"ho \yere in league \vith the peasantry. 
'rhis class of people ga\Oe special uneasiness, because \\'hen- 
ever they \rere opposed they cursed the queen, as \yell as 
"the foreign prince," as they called the king, and cheered 
for J alnes I 11. The disturbance becanle so great that the 
guard around Kensington Palace had to be doubled, the 
person of thé queen not being considered safe. ... \. large 
part of the trouble \vas due to intoxication, which increased 
depravity anlong the lo\\'er orders to an alarming degree. 
So a bill \vas introduced before parlialnent to prohibit 
the sale of gin. I t did little good, ho\ve\yer; for the horrid 
stuff \vas sold under such nanles as Sangree, TOBl Ro\v, 
Cuckold's Conlfort, Par1ialnent Gin, 
Iake Shift, The Last 
Shift, Ladies' Deìight, King Theodore, Cholic and Gripe 
'Vaters. Gin-shops disappeared and gave place to cheln- 
ists, \\'ho had "'hole rows of bottles labelled, "'Take t\\'o or 
three spoonfuls of this four or fiye tinles a day, or as often 
as the fit takes you." 'Yhen these people \rere arrested alld 
brought before the courts, they said that apothecary-shops 
\\'ere nlore in delnand than ever before, because the "late 
act of parlianlent had caused people to suffer so Inuch 
f ronl cholic that they had constantly to buy Inedicine." 
'There \vere those \vho infonned against others for selling 
gin, either privately or under a false nalne, Inere]y for the 
gratification of SaIne spite, or froln a f2eling of envy; but 
\vhen they fell into the hands of the BlOb they paid dearly 
for it, for they \vere beaten, rolled in the dirt, held under a 
pUl11p, or ducked in the horse-pond or in the Thaines. 
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There "vere disturbances in Scotland, too, the most for- 
midable of \vhich \vas kno\vn as the Porteous riot, because 
a captain of that nalne \vas one of the principal victin1s of 
it. Sir \Valter Scott has given an excellent and lnost inter- 
esting account of this riot in one of the lTIOst popular of 
his novels. He says that Captain John Porteous \vas the 
son of a citizen of Edinburgh, who did all in his po\ver to 
bring hin1 up to an honest trade; but the boy \vas so \','ild 
and dissipated that at last he \vas sent to join the anny in 
Holland, \vith the hope that the discipline \vould iU1prove 
his lllorals. SOlne years later he returned to his native 
city, \vhere he \vas eillployed by the Inagistrates to drill the 
City Guard, because he \vas supposed to p
ssess Inilitary 
skill. It \vas not long before he \vas made captain, and his 
very nan1e beCalTIe a terror to all disturbers of the public 
peace, because he \vas so harsh and severe. He COlll- 
ll1anded a corps of a hundred and t\venty soldiers, whose 
duty it \vas to preserve order, and prevent street robberies 
and mobs; yet whenever there \vas a public holiday there 
,vas sure to be a skirmish bet,veen the City Guard and the 
rabble of Edinburgh, \vho really hated theine 
Among the smugglers that abounded all along the coast 
of Scotland ,vas one Andre\v \Vilson, a man possessed of 
so much strength, courage, and cunning, that he did not 
hesitate to conduct the 1110st desperate enterprises. He 
frequently managed to escape the king's officers; but they 
watched him so closely th at they were able to seize all the 
\vares he smuggled into the country, and cOlnpletely ruined 
hiln. He, like Inany others, could not see the justice of 
taxation, and looked upon himself as a Ulan deprived of 
his honest dues, and resolved to get back \vhat he could, in 
one way or another, fron1 the government. So, hearing 
that a tax collector had COlne to the to\vn, \vith a consider- 
able sum of public money, \Vilson decided to seize hin1 and 
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take froln him just the alnount of \vhich he had been de- 
prived. He associated hilliself for this purpose \vith a 
young Ilian nalned Robertson and t\VO others, \\'ho, after 
carefully \vatching the movements of the collector, broke 
into the house \"here he lodged, and entered his apartment. 
ÅS soon as the collector beheld three anned rnen, - for 
Robertson, the fourth, kept ,vatch at the house-door, - he 
suspected that his life \vas in danger, and jUlnped out of 
the \vindo\v in his night-shirt. The plunderers then helped 
then1selves to t\VO hundred pounds; but no sooner had 
they made their escape than one of the accomplices gave 
the alann; the Inilitary \\"ere called in, \Vilson and Robert- 
son ,vere caught \vith the Inone}" concealed about their per- 
sons; both \vere tried and condelnned to death. As public 
sYInpathy was ahvays \vith slnugglers, and they ,vere gen- 
erally regarded by the country people along the coast as 
brave, \vorthy traders, this sentence ,vas considered too 
severe. On the other hand, the act had been so audacious 
that it \vas thought proper to Inake an example of the cul- 
prits. \Vhen it seelned certain that sentence of death Vlas 
really to be executed, files and other in1plelnents ,vere con-, 
veyed secretly to the prisoners to enable theln to escape. 
Thus provided, they cut through a bar of one of the prison 
\vindo\vs, and lnight have got off, had it not been for 'Yïl- 
son's obstinacy. Robertson \vas a young, slender man, and 
kne\v that he could pass through the opening, \vhen he pro- 
posed to enlarge it froln the outside, to enable 'Vilson, \\'ho 
,vas very fat, to pass also. \Vilson insisted on going first; 
but all the pushing anù squeezing in the \vorId availed 
nothing, and the poor Inan stuck fast half \vay, \vithout 
being able to advance or recede. In this plight he \vas 
discovered by the jailer, \vho took the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent the recurrence of such an attelnpt. Rob- 
ertson did not once reproach his cOlnpanion; but \Vilson 
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\vas greatly distressed, because he kne\v that but for hinl 
}{obertson \\-ould not have got into trouble at all, and that 
h
 had in jÜred hiIn a second tilne by not pennitting hinl 
to pass through the \vindo\v first, \vhen he Blight have 
escaped. So his \"hole thought \vas turned to\vards devis- 
ing some lneans for the rescue of the young lnan, for he 
cared nothing about his o\vn fate. 
N ext to the Edinburgh city jail \vas a church, to \vhich 
crilninals under sen tence of death \vere led by a strong 
guard on the Sunday pre\Tious to their execution. Wilson 
and Robertson, each bet,veen 1\vo soldiers of the City Guard, 
sat in the pe\v set apart for persons in their unfortunate 
situation on a certain Sunday, \vhile the officiating clergy- 
man preached an affecting sernlon, part of \vhich ,vas ad- 
dressed to the prisoners. Robertson \vept
 but \Vilson's 
coun tenance bore a look of fixed deternlination, and his 
thoughts seelned far a,vay. The congregation glanced 
to,vards the t\\-O lnen, "Cut their suspicion ,vas not excited 
by anything they sa"'; on the contrary, conlpassion \vas 
aroused, and after the benediction had been pronounced, 
lnany lingered to take a last look, as they supposed, at the 
unfortunate crilninals. Suddenly "Tilson seizec
 t\VO of the 
soldiers, one ,vith each hand, called to his companion, 
" Run, Geordie, run!" threw hilnself 01) the third, and 
fastened his teeth in the collar of his coat. For an instant 
Robertson was so taken aback that he did not stir, but the 
cry of "Run, run!" that arose from every part of the 
church recalled him to hÎ1nself; so he shook off the grasp 
of the fourth soldier, jumped over the pe\v-railing, and dis- 
appeared through the church door, the crowd Inaking ,yay 
for hiln, and covering his retreat. From that titne the prac- 
tice of taking culprits to church has been discontinued. 
N o\v \Vilson \vas looked upon as a hero, and it \vas 
\vhispered that the nlob of Edinburgh, \vho always favored 
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such offenders, ,,,ould help him to escape also. :\Iurmurs 
to this effect reached the ears of the Inagistrates, ,,,ho 
ordered John Porteous to be at the place of execution with 
the City Guard at the tÏ1ne appointed for \Vilson to expiate 
hi.s crime. 'This defence not being deelned sufficient, a 
regular infantry regÏ1nent besides ,vas dra\vn up on the 
principal streets of the city, to intin1iclate the people in case 
they purposed any interference ,vith the officers of justice. 
J ohn Porteous becalne 1l10st indiO'nant at this arranO'e- 
b b 
111ent, for he ,vas jealous of the sound of any drums besides 
his o,vn \\"ithin the city linlits. He could not vent his ill- 
hUlnor on the Inagistrates, but resolved to do so on poor 
\Vilson, \VhOln he ordered to be ll1anacled as soon as he ,vas 
delivered over to his charge by the prison keeper. This 
,vas done to pre\rent any possibility of escape, but the hand- 
cuffs \vere too slnall for the \\Tists of so po,verful a man as 
\Yilson, so the captain forced thenl on \vÏth his 0\\'11 hands 
until they clasped, and tortured the crinlinal dreadfully. 
\Yilson renlonstrated against such barbarity, and declared 
that the pain distracted his thoughts frOln their proper 
course at such a solelnn moment. 
" I t signifies little," replied Captain Porteous; "your 
pain ,,,ill soon be at an end." 
" Your cruelty is grea
," ans,vered the sufferer. " You 
kno\y not ho,'v' soon you yourself ll1ay have occasion to ask 
the mercy \vhich you are no\v refusing to a fello\v-creature. 

fay God forgiye you." 
As these ,yards ,vere repeated among the cro\vd, com- 
passion for \Yilson ,vas increased ,vith a proportionate 
degree of indignation against Porteous, ,,,ho ,vas ll1uch dis- 
liked by the conlnlon people. \Vhen the criminal arriyed 
at the Grass-nlarket, the place of execution, the 111ultituc1e 
attelnpted no violence, and the sentence of the la,v ,vas ful- 
fil]ed in due forrD, 
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No sooner ,,,as life extinct than by a sudden impulse, 
angry murmurs filled the air, which increased to ,vhoops, 
ho\vls, and yells, v,'hile the Inob pressed for\vard and thre\v 
stones at Porteous and his men. One young man ,vith a 
cap slouched over his face jUlnped upon the scaffold and 
cut do\vn the body dangling there, ,vhile others approached 
to carry it off. This excited the fury of Captain Porteous, 
\yho snatched a Inusket fron1 one of his soldiers, gave the 
order to fire, and set the exalnple by shooting a Inan dead 
on the spot. Six or se,?en others ,vere slain, and a great 
Jl1any \vere \vounded. This \vas an unjustifiable act of 
violence on the part of a lnan ,vhose c:uty it ,vas to preserve 
peace and order, and he recognized it as such ,vhen his 
rage had subsided. 
On his return to the guard-house Porteous dismissed his 
men, and went to make his report of the day's proceedings 
to the l11agistrates, glossing over his o\vn part in theln as 
lIluch as possible. The public indignation was great, and 
before it had titne to cool Captain Porteous was brought 
up for trial before the High Court of Justiciary. There 
,vas so much conflicting evidence that the jury had a long 
and tedious task; but at the end their verdict "'as such that 
the captain ,vas condell1ned to be hanged on September 
8, and all his movable property confiscated to the cro\vn, 
according to the Scottish la\v in cases of \yilful murder. 
On the day appointed for the execution, Grass-u1arket 
,vas cro\vded almost to suffocation, and e\.ery ,vindo,y of 
the surrounding tenement-houses was filled ,vit? specta- 
tors. Fe\v ,vords ,vere spoken, but there ,vas an expres- 
sion in lnen's faces that sho\ved detenl1ination as they 
,vatched for the approach of the crilninal ,vith a feeling of 
triumphant revenge. Had the captain appeared upon the 
scaffold some sYlnpathy n1Ïght have been a\vakened in his 
behalf, but the longer the delay the greater became the 
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animosity against hin1. .A,I11ong the l11agistrates and the 
better class of the Scotch people Porteous had been a 
fayorite officer, for he had proyed hilnself a reliable Inan 
in cases of en1ergency, and it \yas argued that on the occa- 
sion of the \Yilson execution his conduct l11ight have been 
caused by an in1prudent excess of zeal. So a petition, 
signed by a vast nUlnber of the nobility and gentry, \vas 
sent to Queen Caroline, asking her to exercise the mercy 
of the cro\\"n in the captain's behalf. 
Just at the last mOlnent, ,,,hen all preparations for the 
execution had been cOlnpleted, a reprie,.e, granting a res- 
pite of six ,veeks, arriyed ,vith the queen regent's signa- 
ture. 1'he ne\vs, \vhich the l11agistrates ah110st feared to 
C01l1Illunicate, \yas at length announced, and spread like 
lightning al110ng the cro,,,d. 
There \vere groans of indignation and disappointed 
re,-enge as the citizens began to disperse and return to 
their respectiye homes; but sOlne of theln gathered in knots, 
and seyeral individuals \vere seen to pass froin group to 
group talking excitedly about the injustice of \Yilson's 
death, and ho\v n1uch lnore he ,vas entitled to 111ercy than 
this n1a
, \\"ho had just been granted a reprieve. An 
Edinburgh 1110b, ,,,hen thoroughly excited, had always been 
considered one of the fiercest that could be found in 
Europe, and it \vas not easy to suppress them. They took 
their departure from Grass-lnarket, but they ,vere to be 
heard fro In soon again; for that ,.ery night they assembled 
to the nUl11ber of four or five thousand, seized and closed 
the city gates, took possession of all the anns belonging to 
the City Guard, set fire to the prison gate, and released 
every prisoner confined \vithin, excepting Captain Por- 
teous. Him they dragged to the place of execution, and 
\"ith all the solelnnity of a legal proceeding hanged him, 
saying that they ,vanted to sho\v the \,"orId that no author- 
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it)" should have po\ver to dispense ,,"ith the ]a,vs of Scot- 
land, \vhile lnany talked in the coarsest and 1110st oppro- 
brious tern1S of the queen and her reprieve. As soon as 
this horrible murder \vas COlTIlTIitted the 1110b \vas appeased 
and dispersed \vithout further violence to anyone. 
Queen Caroline ,vas excessively indignant, particulad}- 
with Captain l\loyle, con1111ander of the troops, v
1ho had 
refused to use his authority in suppressing the riot. She 
declared that he deserved to be shot by order of court- 
inartial quite as 111uch as the rioters deserved to be 
hanged. Even Sir }{obert \VaIpole, ,,"ho tried to soften 
her lTIajesty's tenlper, ackno\v)edgecl that l\Ioyle had acted 
like a fool, knave, and co\vard. 
\Vhen the Edinburgh jail \"as thro\vn open by the lTIob 
on the night of the Porteous 111urder, there \,"as al110ng the 
prisoners a lovely, fair-haired young \YOll1an, nan1ed Effie 
Deans, \vho had been arrested on a charge of having 
killed her infant. This circu111stance would not be in 
place here, excepting as it led to an act of syn1pathy and 
generosity on the part of Queen Caroline \vhich sho\vs a 
pleasing trait in her character. 
Effie Deans had a sister, ten years older than. herself, 
nan1ecl Jeanie, ,vho \vas so much distressed at the punish- 
ment of one in \vhose innocence she had the utmost confi- 
dence, that she \vas detennined to get a pardon for her if 
possible. For that purpose she applied to 
1r. Butler, a 
young minister, to ,,,horn she was engaged to be n1arried. 
He too believed in Effie's innocence , and resolved to aid his 
, , 
lady-love in her ,vorthy endeavor to save her sister. After 
a fe\v moments of reflection he rememberecl that his father 
and grandfather had rendered ill1portant service to the 
ance
tors of the Duke of Argyle, \vhose influence \vith 
Queen Caroline ,vas very great 
 he, therefore, gave Jeanie 
a paper, which had descended as an heirloom in his family, 
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stating that in consideration of the aid rendered to the 
Argyle falTIily, all the descendants thereof \vere earnestly 
enjoined to grant any reasonable denland that 111ight ever 
be made by the Butlers. 
Anned \vith this document, Jeanie sought the presence of 
thè duke, \vho, after inquiring into her sister's trouble and 
careíully exalnining the paper she gave hiln, told her to 
come to hilTI t\vo days later, and he \"ould do his best to 
serve her, adding: " But God has the hearts of kings in 
his o\vn hand." 
Instead of \vaiting for Jeanie Deans the Duke of i\.rgyle 
sent one of his servants the next day in a coach to fetch 
her, and after a long drive she found herself on a turnpike 
road leading to London. The duke's servant got do\vn 
froln the carriage, and opened the door just as his master .. 
appeared. " You have been punctual, I see, Jeanie," said 
the duke as he placed her in a large chariot dra\vn by four 
horses, and seated hilTIself by her side, giving his footman 
an order to drive for\vard rapidly. It is not our province 
to give all the details of this interesting aclventure, \vhich 
anybody may read in Sir \\'alter Scott's" Heart of l\Iid- 
Lothian" for hilnself; \ve \"ill lnention only that part of it 
\vhich refers to the queen. 
\Vhen Jeanie \valked into the gardens of Kensington 
Palace \vith the Duke of Argyle, she sa\v t\\'o ladies stroll- 
ing about. They \vere her nla jesty and an attendant; but 
the young girl did not suspect the rank of the person \VhOnl 
the duke approached and conversed ,vith for several 111in- 
utes, \vhile she stood at son1e distance a\\'ay. Neither 
could she hear \vhat \vas said, but presently she ,vas told 
by a signal frol11 the duke to advance. 
Queen Caroline smiled at the shy, a\vk\vard manner of 
the quiet, delnure little Scotch\VOlnan as she caIne to\vards 
her, and in a low, s\\'eet voice, \vith a broad northern ac- 
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cent, asked "her leclclyship to have pity on a poor mIS- 
guided young creature." 
"Stand up, young \VOlllan," said the queen, in a kind 
tone, "and tell l11e ,vhat sort of barbarous folk your 
country people are, "There child-illurdcr is becolne so COlTI- 
1110n as to require the restraint of la\vs like yours? " 
"If your leddyship pleases," ans,vered Jeanie, "there are 
1JlOllY places besides Scotland \vhere l110thers are unkind to 
their ain flesh and blood." 
And so the conversation \vent on until Queen Caroline 
,vas in possession of the \vhole of Effie's sad story, and then 
she said: "I fear you have had a long journey to little 
purpose; since, if the king ,vere to pardon your sister, in 
all probability it \vould do her little good, for I suppose 
your people of Edinburgh ,vould hang her oul of spite." 
The queen spoke thus because she ,vas still very angry 
at the contempt \vith \vhich her reprieve had been treated 
in the case of John Porteous. But Jeanie replied: "I an1 
confident that baith to\vn and country \yad rejoice to see 
his majesty taking cOlnpassion on a poor unfriended 
creature. " 
"His 111 a jesty has not found it so of late," said the 
queen; "but, hark you, young \voman, had you any friends 
engaged in the Porteous 1110b ? " 
" No, n1adaln," replied Jeanie, pleased that she could 
say so ,vith truth; "I \vould hae gaen to the end of the 
earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any other un- 
happy 111an in his condition; but he is dead and gane to 
his place, and they that have slain hin1 Inust ans\ver for 
their ain act. But Iny sister - n1Y puir sister Effie, still 
lives, though her days and hours are 11ulnbered! She 
still lives, and a ,vord of the king's 1110uth lnight restore 
her to a broken-hearted auld man, that never, in his daily 
and nightly exercise, forgot to pray that his majesty lnight 
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be blessed ,yith a long and a prosperous reign. Oh, 
111adanl, if eyer ye kend "'hat it ,,,as to sorro\v for and 
,,-ith a suffering creature, whose Inind is sae tossed that 
she can be neither ca'd fit to live or die, have SOlne COI11- 
passion on our Illisery! Save an honest house frOITI dis- 
ho'nor, anù an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, 
froB1 an early and dreadful death! AI as! it is not \vhen \ve 
sleep soft and ,yake nlerrily ourselves that ,ve think on 
other people's sufferings. Our hearts are ,,,axed light 
,vithin us then, and we are for righting our ain "Tangs and 
fighting our ain battles. But \vhen the hour of trouble 
C0l11eS to the 111ind or to the body - and seldo!n lnay it 
visit your leddyship - and \vhen the hour of death COIne
, 
that COUles to high and lo\v - lang and late 11lay it be 
yours - oh, J11Y leddy, then it isna \"hat ,ve hae dune for 
oursells, but \vhat \ye hae dune for others, that \ve think on 
maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae inter- 
vened to spare the puir thing's life, ,viII be s\yeeter in that 
hour, con1e ,,,hen it IDay, than if a ,,'ord of your n10uth 
could hang the haill Porteous 1110b at the tail of ae to\v." 
1'he tears flo\vecl dO\\ì1 Jeanie's cheeks as she pleaded 
for her sistér's life, and all present "'ere touched at her 
simple, soleIDn lnanner. "This is eloquence," said her 
111ajesty to the Duke of Argyle. " Young 'YOnlan," she 
continued, addressing herself to Jeanie, " I cannot grant a 
pardon to your sister; but you shall not ,vant l11Y ,vann 
intercession \yith his IDajesty. Take this house,,,ife case," 
she continued, putting a S111all en1broidered needle-case 
into Jeanie's hands; H do not open it no\v, but at your 
leisure you \vill find sOIDething in it ,vhich \vill ren1ind you 
that you have had an intervie\v \vith Queen Caroline." 
Jeanie had begun to suspect to ,,,honl she ,vas speaking; 
but as soon as her suspicion \Vas confinned she dropped 
upon her knees speechless \vith gratitude. After a fe\v 
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Lourteous relnarks addressed to the duke, Queen Caroline 
withdre\y. 
It is only necessary for us to add that upon opening the 
needle-case at the duke's request, as they \"ere driving 
back hOIne, Jeanie Deans found, besides the usual assort- 
lnent of silks, needles, scissors, etc., a bank-bill for fifty 
pounds; and her sister's pardon \vas sent to her before 
lnany days had elapsed. The story, so beautifully related 
by Scott, is founded on fact; but the nalne of the young 
girl \vho sought the intervie\v \vith the Duke of 
\rgyle in 
behalf of her sister is a fictitious one. 
In October IZing George \vrote the queen to ren10ve frOln 
Kensington to S1. J anles's, saying that the season being far 
advanced, and the house in \vhich she \vas living reputed 
to be damp, he thought it \vOlIld be better for her health, 
besides she \vould be nearer the n1Ìnisters. She did not 
obey, because she kne\v that her husband did not Inean 
,,'hat he ,vrote, but preferred to have her 1i\Te in retirenlent, 
as she ,vas doing, untii his return. 
Frederick, hO\tvever, renloved to London, but left his suite 
in the country, so that he could not be accused of setting 
up a rival court, and of thus acting in direct disobedience 
to his father's COnl111ands. He channed the public by send- 
ing five hundred pounds to the Lord l\Iayor for the purpose 
of releasing poor freen1en of the city. rro be sure he ,vas 
deeply involved in debt as usual, and his creditors \vould 
have preferred to get the tnoney thelnselves; nevertheless, 
his act ,vas a liberal one, and fornled a strong contrast to 
his father, who spent large SUl11S in Gern1any, n1uch to the 
disgust of his English subjects. 
On the eighth of Decenlber the king left Hanover to re- 
turn to England, and arrived at Helvoetsluys, the seaport, 
on the eleventh of the same 1110nth. His daughter, Anne, 
was dangerously ill at the l-Iague; but he did 110t take tÌ1ne 
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even to inquire ho\v she ,vas, so in1patien t did he feel to get 
back to his Caroline. E\'erybodv in London was on the 
J J 
lookout for their so\'ereign, for it \vas kno\yn that he had 
reached the Holland coast, and as the \\'eather ,vas fine it 
\vas expected that he ,,"ould be alnong theln in a fe\v days. 
But the \vind changed, a violent stonn ensued, and such a 
terrific hurricane ble\v frolH the \vest that fears \"ere en- 
tertained for the king's safety. People began to bet on the 
tÏ111e of his sailing, and the probabilities of his ha\'ing gone 
to the botton1 of the ocean. Day succeeded day; still no 
ne\ys; the excitell1ent increased. \Valpole began to dis- 
cuss the situation of the royal fanlily, and to consider what 
sort of a ruler the Prince of \\"r ales ,,'ould lnake, - ho\v he 
\vould treat his n10ther, sisters, and brother, \\'ho \\Tollld 
rule hinl, and \Yh0111 he \voulcl bully. Lord Hervey had a 
. private conversation \\'ith the queen on the subject, and 
assured her that she ,,"ould be able to govern her son as 
easily as she had her husband; but she could not be in- 
duced to belieye that, called Frederick a fool, and ,vondered 
at his popularity, \vhich seelned perfectly incon1prehensible 
to her. Hour after hour reports ca111e of losses at sea; the 
Harwich guns had b
en heard at a distance, and they ,,"ere 
regarded as signals of distress froln the royal fleet.' The 
queen \vould not believe that the king ,vas dro\\'ned, though 
Frederick had infornled her that little doubt relnained, and 
began to aSSUll1e lordly airs as he gre\v Blore and 1110re COI1- 
\-inced of his o\\'n advancelnent. But all his high hopes 
\vere dashed to the ground \yhen a courier arrived, ha\'ing 
risked his life to bring the ne\vs to England that I(ing 
George had not sailed ,vhen he expected, and ,vas still at 
Helvoetsluys a\vaiting favorable \vinds and ,veather. 
At last favorable ,veather did COIne, and the royal fleet 
set sail, but it \yas oyertaken by a stonn far more severe 
than the one that had detained it before. This titTle Queen 
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Caroline \vas excessively anxious, for she sa\v there ,vas real 
cause for alan1l. The ships that had cOl11prised the royal 
fleet \vere dashed ashore at various points along the coast, 
sonle of thell1 totally \vrecked, and it \vas reported that the 
last seen of the \"essel \vhich bore the kino- \vas \vhen she 
b 
,vas tacking, and it ,vas hoped that his 11lajesty Blight have 
got safely back to Helvoetsluys, though there \yere strong 
doubts. 
Christlnas-day came around, and stilI no king. St. 
J anles's palace presented a 1110st gloolny appearance. 1'he 
queen and her attendants played cards in the evening, and 
everyone tried to appear cheerful and hopeful, but their 
thoughts ,vere far a,vay, and all \vere prepared for the 
\vorst. The next day, being Sunday, Caroline attended 
chapel, resolved to keep up her courage until she \yas posi- 
tive that her husband had perished. 111 the Inidst of the 
service a letter ""as handed to her fron1 the king, which she 
opened at once. Considering the anxiety she had endured 
she is to be excused for that, for she after\vards declared 
that her heart had been heavier that day than ever before. 
His Inajesty ,vrote that he had s"et sail, but the fleet had 
been scattered, and his ship driven back to Holland after 
knocking about for nearly t\venty hours. He added that 
the cOlnnlander, Sir Charles \\T ager, ,vas entirely to blanle, 
for he had hurried hin1 aboard \vith the assurance that 
\vind and tide \vere both favorable. 
This statelnent \vas entirely false, for it \vas George 
himself \vho had insisted on setting sail, and he had even 
declared that if Sir Charles refused he \vQuld go over in a 
packet-boat, adding, "Be the \veather \vhat it 111ay, I an1 
not afraid." "I a1JI," \yas the seanlan's reply. "But I 
\vant to see a stann," said the king, "and \vould sooner be 
t\\"el \"e hours in one than be shut up for t\yenty-four hours 
nlore at this place." "1\\'elve hours in a storm! " cried 
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Sir Charles, "four hours ,vould do your business for you." 
The conllnander \\'ould not sail until the ,vincl \vas fair, and 
\yhen he did so, he said, " ",\.lthough your 111ajesty can C0I11- 
pel n1e to go, I can make you COlne back again." And 
he ,vas right, for the stonn that overtook theln \vas a\vful, 
and their return to the Dutch coast \vas attended by a 
great deal of danger. On landing Sir Charles said, "Sir, 
you ,vished to see a storn1; ho\v does your Inajesty like 
it ?" " So \yell," replied the king, "that I never ,vish to 
see another." 
[A. D. 1737.J Queen Caroline \\"rote a letter to her hus- 
band congratulating hinl on his safety, and he sent one in 
return fi
led ,vith tenns of affection and praise. He passed 
five long, tedious \veeks at Helvoetsluys, and did not 
arrive in England until the fifteenth of January. Contrary 
to his usual habit, he caIne fronl Gennany in a splen- 
did hunlor, slniled on everyone, c0l11plitnented his ,vife, 
and declared her to be the 1110st superior '''Olnan in 
the ,,'orId. One thing Inade hiln very angry, and that ,vas 
\vhen any of the n1Ínisters inquired after his health. He 
really ,vas not ,veIl, for his experience at sea had upset 
hiin dreadfully; but any tHan ,,,ho presull1ed to refer to 
his illness ,vas pronounced a "puppy," and treated with 
suprelne contenlpt. 
Soon after his return to England the king ,vas tnuch 
annoyed about the incolne of the Prince of \Vales, but the 
tnanner in \\'hich it ,vas settled by parlialnent ga\-e both 
his tnajesty and Queen Caroline perfect satisfaction. This 
11leanS, of course, that the prince did not get ,vhat he 
asked for, beca
se, if he had, their tnajesties ,,,ould have 
been very 111uch displeased. Queen Caroline ,vas so 
anxious for her son \Yillianl to succeed to the throne that 
she ,,"ould have given anything if Frederick could have 
been put out of the ,vay; but she ,,,as not to be gratified, 
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and even if she had been, the little daughter born to the 
Princess of "Tales on the thirty-first of July, \\ ould ha ye 
stood in 'Villianl's path. 
'I'he child \vas nalned .A.ugusta, and the Prince of \Vales 
ha
l behaved so badly to\yards his parents about the tÍlnc 
\vhen she appeared in the "'orld that he \vas requested to 
leave St. J anles's Palace. He reilloved \vith his \vife and 
baby to Ke\v, and frolll that tin1e he and his nlother never 
spoke to each other. 
In Septelnber the Prince and Princess of \Vales held a 
levee at Carlton House, \vhen the lord 111ayor and other 
officials of the city offered congratulations on the birth of 
the Princess Augusta, and Inany friends gathered about the 
prince, anxious to show hin1 that they considered him 
oppressed, and \vished to prove thelnselves his partisa
s. 
He invariably discussed his father's treatn1ent of hinl, but 
ahvays blall1ed the queen for it. Probably this \vas because 
she \vas unwolnanIy, and unlike a lllother enough to call 
hin1 by the harshest and 1110st disgraceful nalnes \yhenever 
she had occasion to speak of hin1 at all, and these \vere no 
doubt repeated to him. 
If the prince's levees \vere cro\vdecl so \\Tere the king's, 
for his birthday dra\ving-room, on the thirtieth of October, 
\vas the most splendidI y attended of any that had been 
celebrated since his accession. This \vas very gratifying 
to IZing George, and put hinl in a most anlÍable mood, but 
it \"as not long to continue; for the queen, 'whose health 
had been poor for lnany months, though she had endeav- 
ored to conceal it, no\v gre\v visibly worse. Yet such \vas 
her love for the king, and so anxious ,vas she to gratify 
every desire of his, that even \vhen suffering from an attack 
of gout she would often plunge her ,vhole leg in cold 
water, in order that she might be able to attend hin1 in a 
walk of three or four miles. But such treatment only 
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aggravated the disease, and in the month of August Queen 
Caroline \vas so ill that a report ,,,as circulated of her 
death, and all the London shop \yindo\Vs displayeclll1ourn- 
ing 111aterials in place of the gay ones that had decorated 
thell1 before. The mourning \vas prelnature, ho\veyer, for 
the royal patient rallied, and \vas able to \valk \vith the 
king in the gardens of Halnpton Court severa] times. 


STOKE POGIS CHURCH. 


However, in November of the san1e year she had a nlOI"C 
serious attack, ,yhich finally proved fatal. Queen Caroline 
,,-as a \VOn1an of such energy and ,,,ill that she \yould not 
SUCCUll1b until the end. On the morning of the ninth she 
got up as usual, but was obliged to return to bed for seve- 
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ral hours. There 'Nas to be a dra\ving-rooln that day, and 
as the king always said that there \vas neither grace, 
gayety, nor dignity on such occasions \vhen the queen \vas 
absent, she exerted herself to attend, and he \vas incon- 
siderate enough to pern1Ït her to do so. Before long Lord 
Hervey noticed ho\v Bluch she \vas suffering, and urged 
her to retire; she refused at first, but finding herself gro\v- 
ing \veaker she sent for the king, \\'ho \vas in another part 
of the rOOln discussing the Inerits of the last burlesque 
perfonnance. At length he ans\vered the sununons, and, 
without any pretense of sytnpathy, led the queen from the 
rOOln, no doubt \vith a feeling of great annoyance at having 
his entertainlnent interrupted. "fhis \vas her last appear- 
ance in public. 
She \vas put to bed, and Princess Caroline, \vho \vas her- 
self in bad health, \yatched beside her Inother until long 
past 111idnight. Then the king relieved her; that is, robed 
in a cOlnfortable 1110rning go\Yn, he lay on the outside of 
her nlajesty's beeL and scarcely left her r00111 enough to 
turn oyer. Besides, he \vas not quite comfortable, and so 
grulnbled at being kept a\vake, and did Inore hann than 
good to the sufferer. 
On the following day the queen \vas bled, but continued 
to gro\v \vorse. "That did not prevent his n1ajesty fronl 
gi ving directions about the lace ruffles that \"ere to be 
se\ved in his coat-sleeves in titne for the reception of the 
foreign n1Ínis ters, before \VhOI11 he \vas al vvays desirous of 
Inaking a display. 
The Princesses Caroline and Anlelia \Natched by their 
dying mother \vith all the devotion of dutiful, affectionate 
daughters, bu t they \vere not to be re\vardecl by seeing her 
recover; for on the thirteenth the physicians announced 
that their royal patient was beyond hope of recovery. She 
took a solemn, tender farewell of all her children, except.:. 
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ing the Prince of \Yales, and Anne, \\'ho \vas in Holland, 
and \vhose presence in London \yas not desired by any 
one. Queen Caroline loved her other children as lnuch as 
she disliked the t\VO older ones; and her last \vords to the 
Duke of CUll1berland \vere touching and sensible. After 
giving hiln a great deal of counsel, she conclud ed by tell- 
ing hiIn, "1'hat should his brother Frederick ever be 
king, he should neyer seek to Inortify hill1, but silnply try 
to Inanifest a superiority oyer hinl only by good actions 
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and lnerit." She placed her t\VO youngest daughters, 
Louisa and l\fary, under the care of the gentle Caroline, 
and then took leaye of the king, \"ho \vas overCOlne \yith 
grief. 
The queen expressed no desire to see lValpole, but he 
sought an inter\-ie\v, and then she requested hiln to take 
care of the king. A 11 this tÎnle no member of the royal 
family had suggested that a priest should be sent for; but 
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for the gratification of public opinion 'Valpole recom- 
111ended it, though he \vas little better than a heathen, 
joked about bishops, and laughed at High Church and Lo,,, . 
He addressed hÏ1uself to the Princess .Atnelia on the sub- 
ject thus: "It ,viII be quite as ,veIl that the farce should 
be played. rrhe ,l\.rchbishop of Canterbury ,vill perfonn 
it decently; and the princess Inight bid hÜn be as short as 
she liked. It ,,,ould do the queen neither hann nor good; 
and it ,vould satisfy all the fools \vho called thetn atheists 
if they affected to be as great fools as they \\"ho called 
thel11 so." 
So Archbishop Potter was sUilllnoned, and attended the 
dying queen, morning and evening, but the sacralnent ,vas 
not administered. It was supposed that this ceren10ny 
could 110t be perfonned because of her nla jesty's inrecon- 
cilable hatred of her eldest son, but this could not be 
kno,vn positively, because all her intervie\vs \vith the 
archbishop \"ere private. Ho,vever, everybody felt great 
curiosity to kno,v whether the solemn rite had been ad- 
Ininistered, but \vhen at his last visit the courtiers met the 
priest and asked eagerly, "1\1 Y lord, has the queen re- 
ceived ? " The only reply they got \vas, "Gentlelnen, her 
nlajesty is in a Inost heavenly frame of Inind." \Vhat that 
signified they \vere left to guess, and ,ye Inay do the same. 
Mean\vhile the king passed his tin1e praising the virtues 
of his \vife, \vhich he recounted over and over again, yet 
\vhenever he entered her roon1 he ,vas sure to say son1e- 
thing rough or unkind. Once ,vhen her eyes had a vacant 
look peculiar to invalids, he requested her to " stop staring 
in that disagreeable ,yay, ,vhich nlade her look just like a 
calf ,vith its throat cut." 
On the morning of the nventieth the queen turned to 
her physician, and asked, "Ho\v long can this last?" "It 
-- \vill not be long," ,vas the reply, "before your n1ajesty ,,,ill 
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be relieved frorn this suffering." "The sooner the better," 
said the queen. Then she began a solelnn, earnest, elo- 
quent prayer, that excited the adtniration of every one 
present, for it \vas so beautiful and so touching. She re- 
quested to be raised up in bed, and asked all present to 
offèr up a prayer for her. As she gre\v \yeaker she ordered 
\vater to be sprinkled ovër her, so that she n1Ïght revive 
and be able to listen to the appeal to Heaven in her be- 
half. " Louder!" she Inunnured, ,,,hile one or the other 
of her fatnily prayed, " louder, that I Inay hear." One of 
the princesses read the Lord's Prayer, in ,,"hieh the dying 
queen took part; at its conclusion she looked fixedly at 
those \vho stood ,,'eeping around her, then \vith a long- 
dra ,vn, feeble "so - !" expired, as the clock on the 
chirnney-piece struck eleven. 
The king kissed the face and hands of his dead \vife, 
and then \yent to his o\"n apartment; but he "'as so super- 
stitious and so afraid of ghosts that he \vould not allo\v 
hilnself to be left alone for a 1110ment. He kept con- 
stantly talking about his" Caroline," and related over and 
over again the different circutTIstances of her life. rrhen 
he \vould "'eep; but in the midst of his tears he burst into 
a roar of laughter at Horace "Tal pole, the brother of Sir 
Robert, because he presented such a grotesque appearance 
\"hen he cried. 
George II. \vas not a man to grieve very long nor very 
deeply, but he never c.eased to respect the Inelnory of his 
\vife, and declared that he had never seen a \votnan \vhom 
he thought" good enough to buckle her shoes." Queen 
Caroline \vas lTIourned by a great nUITIber of people, as she 
\vell deserved to be, but by none rTIore than the king, to 
\vhom she had been one of the truest, fondest \vives a 
prince \vas ever blessed \vith. She loved hin1 and \vas 
faithful to him to the last. Queen Caroline \vas a clever, 
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learned, good-telnpered \VOl1lan. Her predominant passion 
,vas pride, the dearest pleasure of her soul was power; but 
to her credit it must be recorded that she never abused the 
po\ver she had over the king's mind by clnploying it for 
the prolnotíon of her o\vn friends or favorites. Carlyle 
says of her: "There is sornething stoically tragic in the 
history of Caroline \vith her flighty vaporing, little king; 
seldorn had foolish husband so \vise a \vife." 
Queen Caroline \vas buried at \\T estminster Abbey, and 
the Princess AI11elia acted as chief Inourner. The antheln 
sung on that occasion was" 'fhe Ways of Zion do J\Iourn," 
set to Inusic by Handel. 
Of course the ill-feeling bet\veen the king and the 
Prince of Wales continued, and \vhatever courtiers visited 
at Carlton House dared not show their faces at St. 
J alnes's, and the king's jealousy of his son \vas probably 
further increased when George Augustus, \"ho afterwards 
reigned as George III., \vas born. 1'his event occurred on 
the 4th of June, 1738; and after that the party opposed to 
the king gathered nlore and l1l0re around the prince, \vhile 
the rival courts kept the to\Vll arnused. 
[A.D. 17 43.J For t\velve years Sir Robert Walpole had 
kept England at peace, but the era of \var began soon after 
Queen Caroline's death. George II. espoused the cause 
of Marie Theresa \vhen the French tried to deprive her of 
her inheritance. During that carnpaign the Earl of 
Stair, who C0l1l1nanded the British troops, allo\ved hill1self 
to be surrounded by the ene111Y near the village of Dettin- 
gen, and but for the bravery of George II., \\'ho \vas pres- 
ent, \"ould have lost the battle. His Inajesty rode a vicious 
horse, \"hich during the conflict carried hiln out of the 
\vay. At length \vith the assistance of a soldier the anilnal 
\vas stopped, and the king dismounted, saying in his broken 
English, " Aha! now dat I aln upon my own legs, I al1l 
sure dat I sal not run away! " 
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The Duke of Cumberland had accompanied his father to 
Flanders, and \vhen they got back to England they n1et 
,vith a lnost enthusiastic reception. The Prince of 'Yales 
stood at the head of t
1e stairs of St. J ames 
s Palace ,yith 
his t\yO sisters to receive the king, ,,,ho passed hin1 by as he 
,,'auld a dog. The next year the Duke of Cumberland 
111et ,,,ith a signal defeat at Fontenoy, and in 1748 peace 
,yas restored to England once Inore. The Prince of 'Vales 
continued to oppose his father all the time, but that did 
not prevent his son, Prince George, from having the Order 
of the Garter conferred on hinl. On that occasion the 
little knight ,vas carried to the king's door in his father's 
anns. The Duke of Dorset received him, and he made a 
speech that had been taught hÍ1n by his tutor. 
[A.D. 17 49.J 1'he dissension bet,veen George II. and 
his eldest son ,yas put an end to at last by the death of the 
latter, \yhich occurred as a result of great illlprudence in 
175 I. The king ,vas at Kensington ,,,hen the ne,vs reached 
hÏIn looking at a game of cards. "Dead, is he? "Thy, they 
told me he \vas better;" and that is all the regret, if it may 
be so called, that the royal father felt at the loss of his 
first-born. But he sent kind 111essages to the \yido,v, ,vho 
behaved with a great deal of sense and courage. 
She ,yas then the 1110ther of eight children, and her hus- 
band's death ,,,as a severe blo,y. She sat beside his body 
for four hours before she ,,,auld belieye that he ,,'as dead; 
then; after taking a brief repose, she ,yent to his ,,,riting-desk 
and burned all his pri,-ate papers. 
[A.D. 175 I.J Frederick had had his friends, and his death 
,vas lan1ented by n1any, though his o\yn fan1Ïly ,vere not of 
the nun1ber. A preacher said of hiln, " He had no great 
parts, but he had great virtues, - indeed, they degenerated 
into vices. He ,vas very generous; but I hear his generos- 
ity ruined a great many people 
 and. then, his condescen- 
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sion \vas such that he kept very bad company." It is 
rather hard to decide ,vhether this ,vas intended for praise 
or censure; but a Jacobite epitaph that appeared at the 
tilne is decidedly n10re conclusive. It \vas to this effect:- 


" Here lies Fred, 
'Vho was alive and is dead 
Had it been his father, 
I had n1uch rather. 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another. 
Had it been his sister, 
No one could have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation: 
But since 't is only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
There is no more to be said." 


One of George II.'s earliest acts after the death of the 
Prince of Wales \vas to appoint his ,vife regent, in case of 
his own death before the next heir should be of age. 
This gave great offence to \Villian1, Duke of CUluberland; 
but the king did not trouble hin1self about such a trifle, and 
devoted the rest of his life, to gayety and politics. 
'fhe young Pretender is said to have visited F
ngland 
Inore than once for the purpose of finding out \vhat the 
populace thought of hinl. One clay the king asked a cer- 
tain lord ,vhere Charles :Ecl\varcl was. " Upon Iny word, 
sire, I don't exactly kno\v," ,vas the reply. " I suppose 
he is in Italy; but I 'II consult Iny last despatches." "Poh, 
poh! Inan," said the king, "don't trouble your head about 
despatches; I' 11 tell you "There he is: l1e is no,v at No.-, 
in the Strand, and last night he \vas at TJady -'s party. 
What shall we do \vith him?" The lord proposed calling 
a council to decide, but the king said, " No, no; \ve can 
manage the business \vithout a council. Let hiln stay 
where hê is at present; and ,vhen the poor man has 
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alnused hinlself \\'ith looking about London, he ,vill go 
hOlne again." 
George I I. had no taste for art, science, nor literature, 
and neyer pretended to have. "I hate bainting and boetry 
too," he used to say, ,. neider de one nor de oder ever did 
any good!" But he 10\Ted the theatre, opera, and Inas- 
querades. Once ,,,hen he ,vas in Hanoyer he \vas visited 
by the Princess of Orange and :\Iaria of Hesse-Cassel ,vith 
their husbands. .A,t that tilne his court ,,,as very brilliant, 
and he gave a nlagnificent Inask ball in honor of his guests 
in the theatre of Herrenhausen. The stage ,,,as splen- 
didl y decorated, and the garden surrounding the theatre 
\vas illuminated ,vith colored lanterns. All the ladies and 
gentlelnen appeared in ,vhite satin dOlninos, and every de- 
tail of the ball ,vas conducted ,vith unusual Inagnificence. 
A grand supper ,,"as served on three long tables, and the 
dancing ,vas kept up until broad daylight. 
A fe,v days later there ,,,as an asselnbly at the opera- 
house, ,,,hen the king appeared in a richly elnbroidered 
Turkish costume, \vith a striped silk turban, in ,vhich \vas 
an agraffe of rare and costly dialnonds, Dapper little 
George danced and capered about \vith his red face, \\"hite 
eyebro\ys, and goggle eyes, in a n1anner that ,,"ould ha\Te 
been more becolning to a man of t,venty than one of 
sixty. 
[A.D. 1760.J The latter years of King George's life 
\vere passed as regularly as clock\vork. At night he played 
cards in the apartn1ents of his daughters, Atnelia and Caro- 
line, \vith some favored officers of his o,vn household, and 
t\VO or three of the late queen's ladies. Every Saturday 
he Inade a pleasure trip to Richnlond, ,vhere, \vith a party 
of courtiers, he dined. They ,vent in coaches, dra\\ìl by 
six horses, in the ll1iddle of the day, ,yith the horse-guards 
kicking up the dust before thenl, dined, ,valked an hour in 
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the garden, and returned in the saIne dusty processIon. 
This ,vas considered enjoYlnent. 
\Vhen the young and beautiful Duchess of Hal11ilton ,vas 
presented to King George, just after her ll1arriage, he con- 
versed \yith her for a long til11e, and ,vas nluch pleased ,vith 
her naturalness and vivacity. He asked her \vhat striking 
public sights she had \vitnessed, \vhereupon she thought- 
lessly replied: "Oh! I have seen so Inuch, there is only 
one sight in the \vorld ,vhich I ,,,ish to behold, and that is 
a coronation." rrhe old king gently took her hand in his, 
and ,vith a sigh, e.xclaimed, "I apprehend you have not 
long to ,vait; you ,,,ill soon have your desire." 
On the t,venty-fifth of October, he arose about his usual 
hour, and seemed ,veIl; he called for his chocolate, and 
inquired the direction of the ,vind, as if anxious for the 
arrival of his foreign nlails. He then opened the \vindow, 
and said he ,vould \valk into the garden; but he stopped, 
and ,vith a deep sigh, fell to the ground, saying, faintly, 
" Call Amelia," and then expired. He ,vas raised and laid 
upon the bed. It ,vas found, on exal11ination, that he had 
died of rupture of the heart. 
1"he funeral took place the follo\ving l11onth, at night. 
The king's chan1ber \vas hung ,vith purple velvet, and lit 
up \vith silyer lamps; the coffin \vas placed on a dais under 
a canopy of purple velvet, surrounded by silver candelabra, 
on high stands. 
The procession passed through a double line of foot- 
guards, every seventh man bearing a torch. The horse- 
guards formed an outside line, and all their officers ,,'ore 
crape sashes and carried dra,vn sabres. As the coffin ,vas 
borne along, Ininute-guns ,vere fired, bens tolled, and a 
funeral march was played O
l fifes, with t11uffled drUITIS for 
accompaniment. The procession was nlet at the entrance 
to the Abbey by the dean and chapter in rich robes, all the 
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choir and ahnSlnen bearing torches. Arriving at the chapel 
of Hen ry V 11., the bishop read the prayers for the dead, 
\vhich ,,"ere succeeded by an anthenl. 1'þe Duke of Cllln- 
berland, as chief 1110Urner, stood at the en trance of the 
vault, in \vhich his father's relnains ,,,ere placed beside those 
of his mother. 
He looked very tall in his black cloak, ,,'ith a train rive 
yards long, \vhich 111USt have felt very heavy during the 
t\yO hours he \vas kept standing. But he bore the ordeal 
finnly, in spite of his latne leg, and the thought that he 
Inust soon follo\v his father. He had had a paralytic stroke, 
frol11 \vhich he had not entirely recovered. He lived fi\"e 
years longer. 



CHAPTER IV. 


CHARLOTTE SOPIIL\., \VIFE OF GEORGE III. 
(A.D. 174-1--1818.) 


LONG before his death, George II. began to look about 
for a \\ ife for his grandson, George \VilliaBl Frederick, 
,,,hose father, Frederick, Prince of \Vales, died \\'hen the 
young prince \vas only thirteen years of age. This event 
Blade young George heir to the throne of England; conse- 
quently, it ,vas by no Ineans an unilnportant Jnatter to 
decide upon a lady ,,,orthy of the honor of 111arrying hiln. 
Before telling ho\y it \vas settled, let us take a look at the 
early life and education of the prince. 
He \vas such a feeble infant at the tinle of his birth that 
he \vas baptized privately on the foIlo,ving day; but a 
Inonth later he had ilnproved so lTIl1ch that this cerenlony 
,vas repeated in public, ,,,hen the King of Prussia and the 
Duke of Saxe- Gotha \vere god-fathers by proxy, and the 
Queen of Prussia god-nlother, also by proxy. No doubt 
the old king \vould have stood sponsor for his first grand- 
son if he had been friendly \vith the Prince of Wales; but 
\ve kno\v of the ennlity that existed bet\veen that father 
and son. It fortunately did not extend to the grandson, 
\\'ho becalne good friends ,,,ith George II,. and ,vas admit- 
ted on falnil iar tenns to his presence. 
[A. D. 1748.] George ,vas not a bright boy at his studies; 
for \"hen he ,,,as eleyen years old he could not read Eng- 
lish, though he kne\" s0111ething of Latin. Baron Stein- 
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berg \vas directed by the king to find out what progress 
the royal children \vere Inaking in their studies. He ex- 
a111ined thenl, and said to Prince George, "I vál,l report 
your proficiency in Latin; but I wish you \vere a little 
f . G " " G 
Inore per ect In your erman gramlnar. erman gram- 
n
ar ! " exclailned the boy, " oh, any stupid child can learn 
that." 
[.A,.D. 1749'] He had for dra\ving-master Goupy, the 
artist, \yho \vas very fond of him. One day the pupil was 
standing behind his father's chair, \vhere he had been 
placed for punishment, \\'hen the master entered. " Sit 
do\vn, Goupy, and go on \vith your sketch," said the Prince 
of 'Vales. But as the artist declared that it \vas impossi- 
ble for hilll to use his pencil \vith any spirit while his Iittl e 
friend \vas in disgrace, the prince \vas released. George 
never forgot this act of consideration; and many years 
later, \vhen he \vas king, he met poor Goupy, then eighty- 
four years of age, in great distress, tottering along the road 
fro 111 Kensington to London, \vith bailiffs at his heels. 
1'he king stopped his carriage, and called out, "H o\v no\v, 
Goupy ! ho\v no\v ! '\That's the 111atter? " The aged artist 
replied that he had been arrested for debt, but aàded: " As 
I once took your 111 a jesty out of confinement, I trust you 
\vill not suffer me to be ilnprisoned." "0 Goupy!" re- 
turned the king. "Bailiffs, eh? I can't stop the lavv, you 
kno\v; let it take its course. But - d'ye hear, Goupy?- 
Ramus shall settle this business, and I'll take care to 
secure you frorn such dangers in future." 
[A.D. 17 5 0 .J It \vas the fashion al110ng the Georges for 
each one to hate his heir, and Frederick, Prince of '\rVales, 
did not depart fronl it. He lavished all his affection on 
Ed ward, his second son; but a short till1e before his death, 
\\1hich occurred in 175 I, he sent for the prince, and, elTI- 
bracing hÍ1n tenderly, said: "CaIne, George, let us be good 
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friends \vhile \ye are suffered to be so." It \vas not to be 
for a very long ti111e, as he kne,v; but the inter\'ie\v 111ade a 
favorable inlpression on the boy, \yho \vas yery 111uch 
grieved \vhen his father died. Soon after an act of parlia- 
111ent made the Princess-Do\vager of \Vales guardian and 
regent of the heir-apparent during his l1linority; and 
then the boy, \vho had already been nlade a Knight of the 
Garter, \yas created Prince of \Vales and Earl of Chester. 
[A.D. 17 5 2 .J \Yhen, at the age of t\yenty-three, George 
III. ascended the throne, his kno\\'ledge of books and 11len 
was very liInited, though the latter he learned to kno\v by 
experience. He \vas about fourteen years of age \vhen 
Lord Bute began to take a share in his education, and laid 
the foundation of his future influence over the n1Ïnd of the 
pnnce. 
[A.D. 1756.J George '\rVillianl Frederick \vas not more 
than seventeen years old \vhen, as \ve have said, his grand- 
father began to think of a \yife for hinl. 
"Thile the king ,vas thus interesting hinlself for his grand- 
son, that young prince feli in love ,vith Lady Sarah Lennox, 
a virtuous, beautiful young English girl, \Vh0111 \" al pole thus 
describes: "There ,vas a play at Holland House, acted by 
children: not all children, for Lady Sarah Lennox and 
Lady Susan Strang\vays played the 'YOn1en. They ,vere 
delightful, and acted \vith so J11uch nature that they ap- 
peared the very people they represented. Lady Sarah \vas 
Blore beautiful than you can cc nceive; and her very a\\'k- 
,,,ardness gave an air of truth to the shanl of the part. 
\\"hen Lady Sarah \vas in \\'hite, \vith her hair about her 
ears and on the ground, no 1Iagdalen of Correggio \vas 
half so lovely and expressive." 
[A.D. 1760.J Although George admired Lady Sarah, 
he could not n1arry her, because she was English, therefore 
his subject; but he ,vas ,vise enough to choose a bride for 
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hil1lse1f at last. A princess of Saxe-Gotha had been 
selected by the royal mother and Lord Eute; but the king 
said he had already had enough of that family. Then a 
Colonel Graellle ,vas sent to yisit all the GenTIan courts in 
search of a princess, good, beautiful, and accolllplished. 
At PynTIon t he happened to fall in \yith the Princess- Do,,,- 
ager of Strelitz, \"ith her t\yo daughters. rrhere \vas yery 
little etiquette observed at this ,vatering-place. The young 
princesses \vent about \vith a good deal of freedom, \vhich 
,vas the Inore agreeable to them, because it fonned such a 
contrast to the stiffness and fonnality of the life at their 
little court. Colonel Graelne \vas thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of approaching then1; and it ,vas not long before he 
decided that the Princess Charlotte \"as in every ,yay a 
desirable person to becolne the ,,,ife of the future King of 
England. 
'This princess ,vas born at the palace of :\Iiro\,y, :ì\Iay 16, 
174-1-; and her early education \vas conducted by her 
Inother, ,vith the assistance of an accomplished, noble lady. 
She \vas not 1110re than seven years of age ,,,hen 
Iadall1e 
de Grabo,y began to instruct her. This lady ,,,as possessed 
of such poetical talent as to be calleel "the Gennan Sap- 
pho," and pro,red of great service to her pupil, \vho be- 
caBle, under her tuition, a good Gern1an, French, and 
Italian scholar. The princess \vas ,veIl instructed besides 
in history, geography, and Inineralogy; danced ,,,ith grace, 
sketched \vell, and sho\ved a great deal of talent for l11usic. 
Above all, she \"as good and religious. 
So Colonel Graelne's report \vas favorable; but George 
,,,ould not have consented to \veel the princess if he had not 
knO\\ï1 something 1110re about her, and this \vas through a 
letter, said to have been \vritten by her to the King of Prus- 
sia, \,.hich by sonle nleans fell into George's hands. It ,vas 
during the Continental \var, \vhen the towns and villages 
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of the duchy of l\IeckJenburgh "'ere occupied by the Prus- 
sian troops, that this letter ,,,as \vritten. Her native land 
\yas subjected to such n1Ïsery that nlany fanlilies \vere 
obliged to seek honles else\vhere; and it \vas under the ÏIn- 
pulse of strong exciteinent that the princess addressed the 
King of Prussia, thus:- 
" J\Iay it please your l\la jesty, - 
" I anl at loss \yhether I should congratulate or condole 
\vith you on your late \-ictory over l\'1arshal Daun, since the 
sanle success \vhich has covered YOU \vith laurels has over- 
.I 
spread the country' of l\Iecklenburgh \vith desolation. I 
kno\\", sire, that it seenlS unbecoining Iny sex in this age of 
viciol1s refinenlent to feel for one's country, to lalnent the 
horrors of \var, or to \\'ish for the return of peace. I know 
you nlay think it lnore properly Iny province to study the 
arts of pleasing, or to inspect subjects of a Inore domestic 
nature; but, ho\yever unbecoining it Inay be in ll1e, I can- 
not resist the desire of interceding for this unhappy 
people. 
" It \vas but a very fe\v years ago that this territory \vore 
a nlost pleasing appearance; the country \vas cultivated, 
the peasants looked cheerful, and the to\Vl1S abounded 
\vith riches and festivity. \Vhat an alteration at present 
fronl such a charn1ing scene! I aUl not expert at descrip- 
tion, nor can Iny fancy add any horrors to the picture; 
but surely even conquerors theulselves \vould \veep at 
the hideous prospects no\v before Ine. The "'hole country 
- Iny dear country! -lies one frightful \vaste; presenting 
only objects to excite terror, pity, and despair. The enl- 
ployn1ents of the husbandnlan and the shepherd are quite 
suspended; for the husbandnlan and the shepherd are 
beconle soldiers thelnselves, and help to ravage the soil 
which they formerly cultivated. The to\\'ns are inhabited 
only by old Inen, women, and children: \vhile, perhaps, 
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here and there a \yarrior, by \younds or loss of linlhs ren- 
dered unfit for ser\-ice, is left at his door, "'here his 
little children hang round hinl, ask the history of every 
\"ound, and gro\v thelnselves soldiers before they find 
strength for the field. But this \\'ere nothing, did \ye not 
fèel the alternate in50lence of either anl1Y as it happens to 
advance or retreat in pursuing the operations of the caIn- 
paign. It is ilnpossible, indeed, to express the confusion 
\"hich they \"ho call thelnseh'es our friends create; for 
even those froln \"hOl11 ,,'e Inight expect relief only oppress 
us \\-ith ne\v calanlities. Fronl your justice, therefore, it is, 
sire, that \"e hope redress; to you eyen children and 
\\'Olnen may conlplain, "'hose hUl11anity stoops to the nlean- 
est petitions, and \yhose po\"er is capable of repressing the 
greatest "'rong ! " 
\Ye have gh-en the \yhole of this letter, because it is a 
relnarkable production fron1 the pen of so young a girl. 
So thought the king to \"hOl11 it \\'as addressed, for he 
instructed his soldiers to be lnore humane; and so thought 
George I II., \"ho \yas charnled \yith the eloquence and 
kind heart of the \yriter. \Ye say George III., because by 
this tinle the young prince had ascended the throne. 
On the 1110rning after the death of his grandfather, \\'ho 
had said of hinl, "The boy is good for nothing but to read 
the Bible to his nlother/' George proceeded fronl Ke\v to 
St. J at11es's Palace, acconlpaniecl by Lord Bute. On his 
arrival there, he \vas presented by 
Ir. Pitt, the secretary 
of state, \\'ith a paper, on \\ hich \"ere \yritten a fe\v sen- 
tences that the Ininister had prepared as a basis of the ne\v 
king's speech to the privy council. George thanked 1\1r. 
Pitt, but said that he had already prepared hinlself; and 
he soon proved that he had done so, for the councillors 
,,,ere astonished at the grace and dignity of his address. 
Although in ordinary conversation George III. spoke 
o 
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rapidly that it ,vas almost in1 possible to comprehend him, 
in public he was perfectly intelligible, and 1110derated his 
voice as well as any 111an in his dominions. He \vas 
exceedingly popular on his accession. In his opening 
speech before parliament, he - \\"ho, it must be remem- 
bered, \vas the first English George, - said: "Born and 
educated in this country, I gìory in the nat11e of Briton; 
and the peculiar happiness of 111Y life ,vill ever consist in 
prOt11oting the \velfare of a people "'hose loyalty and \vann 
affection for 111e I consider as the greatest and 1110st per- 
manent security of nlY throne; and I doubt not but their 
steadiness in those principles will equal the firmness of my 
invariable resolution to adhere to and strengthen this 
excellent constitution in church and state, and to 111aintain 
toleration inviolable." Mr. Pitt could have prepared no 
speech for the king that \vould have been Inore satisfactory 
than this, and he l11ade several others that \vere equally so. 
On July 8, 1761, the king announced to his council that 
he had, after 111ature reflection, come to the resolution to 
demand in marriage Princess Charlotte of J\Iecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, a lady distinguished by every virtue and amiable 
quality. On the fifteenth of the next l110nth the treaty was 
concluded, and preparations \vere itllillediately Inade to 
conduct the bride to Englancl. The Earl of Harcourt and 
the Duchesses of Ancaster and Halnilton, the t\VO finest 
wotnen of the British court, \vere selected to escort her; 
and the royal yacht in which she and her suite were to 
elnbark was ordered to be convoyed by a fleet under the 
cOlnmand of Lord Anson. 
[A.D. 176I.] Lord Harcourt \vrote to a friend that the 
bride was" the 1110st atniable young princess he ever sa\v ; " 
and was very enthusiastic over the reception he had met 
with at the little German court, saying, "The great honor 
the king has done this family is seen in its proper light." 
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His task ,,'as an easy and pleasant one, and his testimony 
regarding the bride runs thus: "Our queen that is to be 
has seen yery little of the ,,"orld; but her good sense, 
vivacity, anù cheerfulness, I dare say, \"ill recolnmend her 
to the king, and Inake her the darling of the British nation. 
She is no regular beauty; but she is of a yery pretty size, 
has a charnling cOlnplexion, very pretty eyes, and is, in 
short, a very fine girl." The t,,"o duchesses ,,,ho \vere sent 
to conduct the bride to England ,,-ere such splendid-look- 
ing \Von1en that they excited the greatest anlount of adnlir- 
ation in Gennany, and Charlotte began to have SOine mis- 
gi\yings as to her o\"n personal appearance ,vhen conlpared 
,vith them. ".L\.re all the '''onlen in England as beautiful 
as you are?" she asked \"hen first she sa\" thenl. 
The treaty of n1arri
ge ,,'as concluded on the 15th of 
August, the Earl of Haïd\yicke acting as the king's anlbas- 
sador; and then there \"ere t,,,o days of state-banquets, 
balls, fire\"orks, and illunlinations in the city of Strelitz, 
and everybody seerl1ed \"ild \yith joy. On the se,yenteenth, 
the princess took leave of her fanlily and began her jour- 
ney to\vards the sea-coast, being received ,yith den10nstra- 
tions of delight from the populace \yherever she stopped. 
'Yhen she enlbarked at Cuxhaven all the ships fired a 
salute of t\venty-one guns each, and the young bride \,"as so 
overconle that she exclaiined, "Is it possible that I can be 
,,,orthvof these honors?" The ,veather ,vas so unfavorable 
oJ 
that the squadron did not proceed to sea until the t\"enty- 
eighth. At length, on Sunday, SepteJnber 6, the royal yacht 
entered Har\vich Roads; but, as it ,,,as not possible to 
guess at the length of the yoyage, no preparations had been 
lnade for the reception of the princess, and she could not 
land until the next day. 
Even then the king ,vas not present, and she \yas 
received by no higher dignitary than the Inayor. In the 
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afternoon she proceeded to Colchester, \vhere she \vas 
entertained at the house of a private gentlelnan. 
On the eighth the princess arrived at Romford, \vhere 
she alighted at the house of 11r. Dalton, a wine-merchant, 
and \vaited an hour for the royal carriages and servants, 
sent from London to Ineet her. She then took her seat in 
one of the carriages \vith the t\"O Duchesses of Ancas- 
ter and Halnilton. "She \vore a fly-cap," say the chroni- 
clers, "with rich lace lappets, a stolnacher ornaillented 
\vith diaillonds, and a gold brocade suit, \vith a \vhite 
ground." Three carriages containing ladies from J\1eck- 
lenburgh and lords frOlll St. J ames's preceded that of the 
princess, and they all passed in procession through lines 
of people, militia, and horse and foot-guards to London. 
The young bride had been very gay and self-possessed 
throughout the journey, but as soon as she caIne in sight 
of St. James's Palace her courage failed; she tren1bled and 
turned pale. The Duchess of Hamilton s111iled; w here- 
upon the princess said: "J\Iy dear duchess, you may 
laugh, - you have been married twice, - but it's no joke 
to me." 
\Vhen the royal carriage stopped at the palace gate the 
bride stepped out, assisted by the lord-chamberlain, Duke 
of Devonshire, and advanced into the garden as the king 
came for\varcl to meet her. She sank do\vn upon her 
knees; but he quickly raised her, kissed her on the cheek, 
and led her into the palace. At first sight of the German 
princess, George III. \vas certainly disappointed; but it 
,vas only a lllomentary cloud that passed over his counte- 
nance, for he treated his bride \vith a great deal of tender- 
ness and consideration always. Soon after her arrival a din- 
ner was served, and then the bridesmaids and the court were 
all presented to the princess, who said: "Mon Dielt, il y 
en a tant, it y en a tant !" No \vonder she \vas appalled 
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at the sight of so luany strange faces and the sound of so 
Inany strange nalnes. She kissed the princesses \\"ith e\"i- 
dent pleasure; but, \"hen it canle to offering her hand to be 
kissed by those of lo,,-er rank, she had to be instructed by 
th
 king's sister, the Princess Augusta, ho\v to do it. 
.;-\t seven a 'clock in the e'.ëning the nobility congregated 
in the royal chapel to ,yitness the Inarriage cerelnony, 
\yhich \vas perfonnecl by the Lord j. \rchbishop of Canter- 
bury. .A,ll the royal falnily \\"ere present, and the king's 
brother, Ed\varcl, Duke of \T ork, gave a\vay the bride. 
Four daughters of earls acted as train-bearers, or brides- 
lnaids. .L

dnong these \\"as the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, 
,,,ith \Vh0I11 the king had once b
en in lo\-e. The queen 
\vas dressed in sih'"er brocade. \\'ith a long train of yiolet- 
colored veh'"et, lined \\"ith crinlson, and fastened at the 
shoulders \vith a bunch of large pearls. 
After the cerelnony the king and queen occupied t,\,o 
state-chairs under a canopy 011 one side of the altar, and 
the 1110ther of the n10narch sat in a sin1Ìlar chair of state on 
the opposite side. The other Inelnbers of the royal fan1ily 
\"ere seated on stools, \\"hile benches \Veïe proyided for the 
foreign 111inisters and others. 

t half-past ten the ll1ar- 
riage procession returned fron1 the chapel, \\"hen a salute 
,vas fired froln the artillery of the park and the To\yer. 
\\Thile the cOtnpany \"aited for supper the bride sang 
and played, and con,.ersed in French and Gern1an ,,'"ith the 
king, the Duke of CUIl1berland, and the Duke of Y or
. 
Indeed, she beha\"ed so prettily that all \\'ere channed ,,,itb 
her graceful, easy, sensible 111anners. .A. t the ,,-edding 
reception everybody \yas presented to the young queen; 
but, as she \yas acquainted with neither the history nor the 
nalnes of the guests, she spoke to no one. The king 
looked very handsolne, in a rich brocaded satin and yel- 
vet costume, and spoke good-naturedly to his bride and 
n1any of the court ladies and gentlemen. 
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On the Sunday after their l11arriage the royal couple 
attended divine service at the chapel, and both seemed 
very happy. The next evening they \vent in chairs to 
Drury-lane 1-'heatre, attended by the horse-guards. The 
king "'as preceded by the Duke of Devonshire, his lord- 
chalnberlain, and the Honorable J\Ir. :Finch, his vice-chanl- 
berlain; t1 Le queen by the Duke of l\Ianchester, her lord- 
chamberlain, Lord Cantalupe, her vice-chamberlain, the 
Earl of Harcourt, her l11aster of horse, and the Duchess of 
Ancaster and the Countess of Effinghanl. These \vent in 
carriages, and took their places in the box of the theatre, 
before the royal couple appeared. Neyer had such a cro,vd 
of people been seen in the streets as gathered bet,veen St. 
J anles's Palace and the theatre, to get a glÏ1npse of the ne\v 
queen, and never had the play-house presented so brilliant a 
spectacle; for all the ladies and gentlelnen ,vore the sanle 
rich je,velry and dresses that had been 111ac1e for the \ved- 
ding dra\ving-roonl, and the house ,vas packed froln pit to 
d0l11e. The queen had neyer seen a dranlatic entertainment 
before in her life, nor had she ever beheld such a brilliant con- 
course of people, and her childish ,vonder and delight lit up 
her pleasant countenance, and added Inuch to her attractive 
appearance. There probably never \vas great enjoyment 
without sonlething to 111ar it, and this case fonned no 
exception; but it did not affect the royal couple person- 
ally. I t was the cro\vd in the streets that had their small 
share in the fun spoiled by attenlpting to enter the theatre. 
1Iany \V0111en had their clothing torn off; one poor girl 
,vas killed outright; a man ,vas so tranlpled upon that his 
recovery seelned doubtful, and Inany ,vere scratched and 
bruised quite seriously. 
This did not deter the populace fronl gathering again In 
much larger nunlbers to \vitness the coronation. Grand 
preparations had been Inade for this inlposing cerelnony, 
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\\"hich was to be as fine as any that had ever taken place 
il1 England. rrhousancls sat in the streets all night in order 
to secure good places, and long before daylight the scaf- 
foldings ,yhich had been erected on all the street-corners 
""ere cro\\'ded. ...\. ro\\' of foot-soldiers ,,"as placed on either 
side of the street, and parties of horse-guards at proper in- 
tervals. I'he coaches and chairs of the nobility began to 
hurry about to their yarious destinations soon after day- 
light; but eyen then the roads ,yere so blocked up that 
ladies in full-dress ,vere in SaIne instances forced to \yalk, 
escorted by soldiers to their places. \Vhen it is considered 
that the Countess of N orthalnpton ,yore three hundred 
thousand pounds' \vorth of dialnonds, and all the noble 
ladies ,,"are rich gen1s of great value, the n1ilitary protec- 
tion \,"ill not seeln superfluous, particularly in such a 
cro\\'d. 
l'heir Ina jesties \vere carried in chairs fronl 81. James's 
to \Vestlninster Hall at nine o'clock in the nlorning; but 
they had to ,vait until chairs of state ,vith the canopy ,,,ere 
put in place, for they had been forgotten an1Ïdst all the 
preparations. The ,,-hole scene \"as so splendid that it is 
impossible to do it justice in ,yards, and Queen Charlotte 
looked back before entering the Abbey at the sea of heads 
and faces ,vith perfect an1azen1ent. 
A very in1posing and pretty part of the sho,y ,vas the 
procession of the Princess-Do,vager of vVales froln the 
House of Lords to the 
\bbey. rrhe royal mother ,vas led 
by the hand of her young son, \Yilliam Henry, and followed 
by the other members of her household, all attired in \"hite 
and si1ver. The princess \yore a silk train short enough to 
require no bearers; her long hair fell over her shoulders in 
ringlets, and her head \vas encircled by a band of dia- 
monds. 
The \Y. estminster boys sang Villa! Regina as the queen 
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entered the Abbey, and Pívat Rex \"hen the king appeared; 
t
)en follo\ved the usual ceremonies, and a sermon by the 
13ishop of Salisbury. The Archbishop of Canterbury placed 
the cro\vns on the heads of the sovereigns, and then pro- 
ceeded to adn1Ïnister the sacralnent. Contrary to any pre- 
cedent, the king desired his cro\vn to be renloyed, that he 
tnight appear hU111bly at this cerenlony; but, as the queen's 
cro\vn had been fastened on ,vith pins to keep it secure, it 
,vas not an easy Inatter for her to follo\v the king's exan1ple, 
therefore he consented that she might retain hers; but it 
\vas to be considered silnply as part of her dress, and not 
as indicating any po\ver or greatness in a person kneeling 
before God. 
The banquet \vhich follo\ved cost ten thousand pounds. 
Earl Talbot carried the second course to the king's table. 
He had taken great pains to train his horse to back the 
\vhole length of the hall, so that on retiring the aninlal 
\vould not turn his rUlnp to\vards the king. So l11uch train- 
ing Inust have be\vildered the horse, for he backed into 
the hall, In
ch to the disgust of the earl, and ,vas heartily 
applauded by the spectators at his retreat. 1'he champion 
appeared on the identical cha
-
er that George 11. had rid- 
den at the battle of Dettingell, and acted his part adnlir- 
ably. 
1any persons of quality in the galleries let down 
handkerchiefs tied together, and strings váth baskets at- 
tached, for SOllIe of the good things fron1 the tables; for 
they had eaten nothing since Inorning, and \vere ahnost 
fanl ished. 
It ".as the universal opinion that no public festival had 
ever passed off with more éclat than the coronation of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte. They \vere both young 
and popular, and the nation ,vas enjoying a season of pros- 
perity ,vith political leaders ,vho ,vere in favor. The re- 
moval of Pitt, the prilne Ininister, ,vho had been replaced 
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by Lord Eute, ,yas not considered a ,,-ise Ino,ye on the part 
of George; but he had stood in a\ye of that powerful states- 
111an, and had declared, .. that he would not be the only 
slave in a country \yhere it ,,,as his \"ish to see all the peo- 
ple free." 
London becan1e yery gay under the ne\v reign. The 
queen announced her in tention to attend the opera once a 
,yeek, and that seelned a great deal of dissipation to a 
\voman \"ho had been strictly educated in the s111allest and 
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GARRICK'S VILLA. 


quietest of Ger111an courts. She ,,,as sOOn coaxed into al- 
tending the theatre oftener, particularly as the great actor, 
Dayid Garrick, \vas then at his best. He had excited uni- 
yersal praise as Richard III., in \"hich he made his first 
appearance t\,yenty years before. But this \yas all ne\y to 
the young queen, \"ho, after" itnessing one play, thirsted 
for another. One night she ,,'ent ,,'ith the king to see 
"King John"; but that play \"as not repeated, because 
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George III. grie\"ously offended Garrick by preferring 
another actor \\"ho took the part of Falconbridge. As soon 
as the great tragedian heard of this proof of ,,,hat he con- 
sidered bad taste on the part of his lnajesty, he ,"auld not 
allo\v ,
 King John" to have its run, and substituted son1e- 
thing in ,vhich he ,\'as certain he could have no riva1. 
rrhe last splendid scene of this year \vas \vhen the queen 
,vas introduced to the citizens of London, on Lord Mayor's 
Day. All the royal fanlily left St. J aHles's Palace at noon 
in great state, escorted by guards, and cheered by cro\\'ds 
of people. rrhey proceeded to the house of David Barclay, 
a silk Inercer, and a n1enl ber of the Society of Friends. 
Barclay ,vas eighty-one years of age, and boasted of having 
entertained the t\VO other Georges on occasions sin1Ïlar to 
the one on ,vhich he ,velcolned George III. and his Queen 
Charlotte. About a hundred Quakers had assembled at 
the old n1an's house, \"hich \vas decorated with brilliant 
crin1son daJnask, to do honor to their majesties, and each 
\vas presented in turn. The king kissed all the vvomen, 
young and old, ugly and pretty, \vithont distinction, and after 
he passed into the next room, his young brother follo\\'ed 
his exaln pIe. .A. little grand-daughter of J\1r. Barclay kissed 
the Queen's hand \vith so lllnch grace that the Princess- 
Do,vager took her up in her arms and elnbraced her a 
dozen times. The Duke of York ,vas so charmed with the 
child that he ,vanted to present her to the king; but she 
refused until assured that he \\yas a prince, whereupon she 
confidently put her hand in his, and permitted herself to 
be led. His lnajesty ,vas greatly amused ,vhen the little 
five-year old Quakeress told him, "that she loved the king, 
though she must not love fine things, and that her gra?d.. 
papa \vould not allow her to knee1." 
1\1r. Barclay's daughters served the queen with tea; but 
they merely handed it to the ladies-in-waiting, ,,,ho pre.. 
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sented it on their knees. After ,yitnessing the procession, 
the royal fan1ily attended a banquet at Guildhall, \yhich 
cost eight thousand pounds. It \vas so n1agnificent that, 
on retiring, the king said to the Lord 
Iayor, "To be ele- 
gantly entertained I n1ust COlne to this end of the city." 
One of the foreign D1inisters described it as a feast fit 
only for one king to give to another. 
rrhe year closed ,vith an act of parlialnent settling forty 
thousand pounds per annUln on Queen Charlotte, \vith a 
do\vry of a hundred thousand pounds and t\yO palaces, in 
case she should outlive the king. His 111 a jesty ,yent in 
state to the House to giye the royal assen t to the bill; and 
the queen, ,vho accompanied hiln, rose from her seat and 
n1ade hil11 a profound curtsey in ackno,vledgn1ent of the 
fa VOL 
SOlnerset House \yas not considered fine enough for her 
majesty's to"'n residence, so George bought another for 
t\venty-one thousand pounds, and settled it on his consort. 
It ,yas kno,vn as Buckinghaln House, and after\vards as 
Queen's House, and ,vas intended as a sort of retreat \\'hen 
its o\vner felt disposed to retire froln the cerelnony and 
state of St. J an1es's Palace. It ,vas in this house that 
George III. began the forn1ation of a library, that in the 
follo,ving reign ,,,as presented to the nation, and is no,v in 
the British l\Iuseuln. 
The king continued for a tin1e to be popular. In a letter 
,vritten by Horace \Y'alpole, about this period, he says: ,. I 
sa \v his lna jesty yesterday, and ,vas surprised to find the 
]eyee-rOOln had lost so entirely the air of a lion's den. 
The sovereign does not stand in one spot, ,vith his eyes 
royally fixed on the ground, and dropping bits of Gennan 
ne"'s; he ,valks about and speaks to everybodv." It "'as 
this affable n1anner of George III. that pleased people, yet 
he could make hilnse]f disagreeable ,vhen he chose; for 
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one historian tells us that " \vhen anything displeased his 
l11
jesty he becan1e sullen, silent, and cross, and \vould go 
off to enjoy the lnelancholy of his o,yn iIl-hulTIor." 
[A..D. 1762.J \VeIl, the royal couple established, their 
household in a style that ,vottld have done credit to a. pri- 
vate fa111ily, but \vas not becolning in theIn, because every 
detail ,,,as planned \vith an eye to eCOn0111Y. Considering 
that the nation hadlnade such a liberal allo\vance to both 
the sovereigns, it \vas expected that they \vould support the 
royal dignity in a Inanner 1110re in accordance ,vith the 
generally accepted ideas. But they were absurdly eco- 
n0111ical, and their life ,,,as excessively prosaic and dreary, 
though they ,vere a 1110del couple. ,The first entertainlnent 
at their ne\v house ,vas gi\'en to about half a dozen 
strangers, the ,vhole C0111pany consisting of not n10re than 
thirty people in all. Everybody àanced excepting the 
king's mother, the Duchess of Bedford, and Lady Bute. 
Even the king and queen, the Princess Augusta, and her 
four younger brothers all danced fronl half after six until 
one o'clock in the Inorning, scarcely stopping for a In01l1ent 
to rest, and then the guests ,yent home ,vithout refresh- 
Inent of any kind. It ,vas certainly carrying. economy to 
excess \vhen people left a ball after several hours of dan- 
cing, and had no supper. 'The famished guests must have 
retired in ill-hun10r, and \vith little desire to pay so dearly 
in future for their amusement. It need scarcely be said 
that the courtiers n1ade fun of such a tame entertainlnent, 
or that they ,vere greatly disappointed because the young 
couple did not establish their household on a more luxuri- 
ous scale. They had expected pleasure to reign supren1e ; 
but, instead of that, they found an abode of gloom and 
meanness. 
The queen's dra\ving-!oom \\Tas usually cro\vded; but 
as there ,vere seventeen English and Scotch unlnarried 
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dukes ahyays present, it is no ,yonder that ladies attended 
regularly. A visit from Queen Charlotte's brother, Prince 
Charles of Strelitz, ,vas an event that disturbed the court 
l11onotony sOJne\yhat, and so royally \vas that handsolne 
young n1an entertained that his younger brother after\vards 
spent a nlonth in England. On that occasion, several 
splendid fêtes ,vere given in his honor by various ll1ell1bers 
of the nobility. 
The 1110St ilnportant event to the royal fan1ily of the 
year \vas the birth of the heir-apparent, on the t\velith of 
August. He \vas christened George Augustus Frederick 
the follo,ving 11lonth, - the Princess Do\yager of '\Tales, 
the Duke of CUll1berland, and the Duke of l\Iecklenburgh 
acting as sponsors. This prince reigned as George I'T., 
and ,\re shall tell 1110re abou t hinl hereafter. 
[A.D. 1763.J Queen Charlotte \vas so happy in the 
possession of a child of her o\"n that she decided to do 
sOlnething for those ,,,ho ,yere so unfortunate as to have 
lost their parents early in life; so she established a 
home in Bedforshire for orphan children. A lady \vas 
placed at the head of this establishn1ent \\"ho received a 
salary of five hundred pounds per annUll1, in consideration 
of ,yhich she \vas expected to instruct the orphan girls of 
the Home in embroidery. Eyen in this act of beneyolence 
Queen Charlotte \vas SOl11e\yhat calculating, for the 1Ì.rst 
piece of ,york produced by each girl ,vent to her, and it 
al ways consisted of sOlnething that could be used for ,\.in- 
do\v curtains, chair or sofa-covers, or bed-quilts for one of 
the palaces. To be sure, her majesty paid \vell for this 
handÎ\vork, and perfornled 111any really charitable acts 
\vhich 111ade her exceedingly popular. 
[A.D. 1765.J She interfered very little ,vith politics, but 
devoted l11uch of her time to the care of her sons, of ,,,honl 
she had at this tinle. besides the Prince of \Vales, Frede- 
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rick, after\vards Duke of York, and \Yilliall1 Henry, after- 
\vards Duke of Clarence. 
In a letter to his son, ,,,ritten at this period, Lord Ches- 
terfield says of the queen: "She is a good ,voman, a good 
\vife, a tender mother, and an unlneddling queen. 'The 
king loves her, but I verily believe has never yet spoken to 
her one word about business." This is probably true, yet 
it is strange; for there ,vas 111uch anxiety and distress in 
England, and politics ,vere in a Inost troubled condition. 
[A.D. 1766.J There had been lnany ilnportant changes 
in the ll1inistry, and \var ,vith the colonies had increased 
the national debt heavily. Lord Eute, the king's favorite, 
had been turned out of office, and succeeded by George 
Grenville, at ,vhose suggestion exorbitant taxes ,vere iln- 
posed on the Alnerican colonies. In spite of violent 
opposition, the sta111p act ,vas passed by parliament, and 
caused great indignation all10ng those ,vholn it affected. 
Everybody kno\vs the ilnportant consequences of this act, 
and the excitement it occasioned in the house of represen- 
tatives in Virginia, ,vhen that eloquent and popular orator, 
Patrick Henry, exclailned, " Cæsar had his Brutus, Charles 
the First his Cron1,vell, and George the Third - ". 
Cries of "rrreason!" here interrupted the speaker; but, 
after a moment's pause, he continued, "And George the 
Third lnay profit by their example. If this be treason, 
make the n10st of it." \Ve are not writing an American 
history, and need not again refer to the Revolution that led 
to our Independence; it has merely been referred to 
because of the excitenlent it caused in England. 



CHAPTER V. 


AFTER an illness that lasted six ,veeks, King George, ,,,ho 
kne\v the seriousness of its nature, Inade a speech before 
the House of Peers, during ,vhich he asked that an act 
might be passed enabling hiln from time to tilne to appoint 
the queen or some other melnber of the royal fanlily as 
guardian to the heir-apparent, and regent of the kingdom. 
Parlianlent granted this right. 
The Duke of Cum berland died at this tilne. I t ,,,ill be 
relnembered that he ,vas the favorite son of Queen Caro- 
line, and uncle of George III. Never ,,,as there so popular 
a prince, or one so ,,,inning in his ,,,ays ,,,hen he ,vas young; 
but his health began to fail by the tinle he ,,,as t,venty 
years of age, and he "'as only forty-four at the tinle of his 
death. .A. paralytic stroke had abnost deprived him of the 
si:yht of one eye in his youth, and a \vound received on his 
o 
 J 
leg at the battle of Dettingen, ,,,hen he fought so brayely 
at his father's side, had left hiln lanle. He ,vas so unfor- 
tunate on the battle-field after\vards that he retired to pri- 
vate life, and devoted hilnself to gaIning and horse-racing. 
Then he ceased to be a fayorite; for right-nlinded people 
could not approve of such a senseless ,vaste of tÏ1ne. There 
is one anecdote that sho,ys a good trait in his character, 
eyen ,vhile he ,,-as leading a useless life. 
The duke's death ,vas follo\\'ed by that of his Inajesty's 
youngest brother, Prince Frederick, and these Í\vo events 
161 
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cast a glooln over the royal falnily for some time. 1"he 
king and queen ,vere then living at Richn10nd, and 
an1used then1selves by visiting places in the neighborhood. 
Their household \vas n1aintained on a very 1110dest scale, 
and ,vith a slnall retinue of servants. The birth of their 
first daughter occurred this year, and she \vas christened 
Charlotte Augusta. 1"his event \vas succeeded by the Inar- 
riage of the king's niece, Caroline 1\iatilda, ,\,lth Christian 
VII., King of I)en111ark. A 1110st unfortunate union this 
one proved, for the groon1 ,vas in every respect a IHan of 
detestable character, and treated his poor \"ife \vith extren1e 
cruelty. Before ten years of nlarried life had passed a\vay, 
this queen had been carried to Zell for safety by a British 
fleet, and there she lived and died, neglected and for- 
gotten. 
[A.D. 1768.J \\;"e have spoken of the econolnyof George 
III. and his ,vife; but they sOlnetilnes gave entertainlnents 
that \\Tere occasions of great display ,vhen they \vere in 
to\vn, and formed a striking contrast to their sin1ple, private 
life in the country. 
J\1ean,\'hile
 the royal couple \vere happy and contented 
in their dOlnestic life. \Vhen they \vere at Ke\v they rose 
at six o'clock, and spent a couple of hours doing exactly 
as they pleased, undisturbed by business of any sort, and 
untran1n1elled by cerelnony. At eight o'clock there \\'as a 
lively fan1Ìly breakfast, at \vhich the sovereigns \vere sur- 
rounded by their children, \vho at this Ineal \Vere pern1itted 
to chatter freely. This ,vas a privilege, for in public they 
\\'ere taught to be silent, and it \vas at this tin1e in the day 
that parents and children became best acquainted ,vith each 
other. The king \vas so fond of riding that he passed 
111uch time between breakfast and dinner on horseback, 
and even \vent in the rain son1etilnes in this manner to 
attend a councillneeting at St. James's. 
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Queen Charlotte, and often the king too, presided at the 
children's early dinner; and every \reek there \vas a falnily 
excursion to Richn10nd GJ.rdens, \"here, \vhile the young 
people played, the queen ,\'ould do SOlne needle-,,'ork, and 
hi
 111 a jesty ,,'ould read aloud to her, generally froin Shakes- 
peare. In this pleasant I11anner the children of George III. 
and Charlotte passed their early lives; and, as the Prince 
of \Yales and his brother of York gre\v older, they had a 
piece of ground in the garden at Ke\v, \vhich they culti'9ated 
,,,ith their o\vn hands. rrhere they. so,yed "'heat, attended 
the gro\vth of their little crop, ,veeded and gathered it all 
by thel11selves. They even '\'ent further: for they threshed 
the grain, ground it, and attended the "'hole process of 
lnaking it into bread, ,,,hich \vas eaten by the royal fatnily 
,,,ith great relish. 
1"he Duke of York ,vas a verv little boy ,,'hen he ,vas 

 J 
found one day in the cottage of one of the villagers, ,,,ho 
lived near Ke\v, seated on a 10\\' stool shelling peas, his 
occupation being shared by a pretty little fair-haired girl, 
with \"hon1 h
 fancied he \ras ver\' l11uch in love. He ,,,as 

 
closely \vatched after that
 and not pennitted to run after 
rustic beauties any n10re. 
Queen Charlotte and George III. both patronized art, 
though they \\'ere rather deficient in taste. A charter \\,qS 
granted to the society of artists, and Joshua Reynolds, its 
first president, ,vas knighted, though the king preferred the 
paintings of sOlne less gifted artists. Benjalnin \\" est, ,,,ho 
succeeded Sir Joshua as president of the society, \vas such 
a favorite that in the course of thirty years he painted 
sixty-four pictures for George I 11., and received a very lib- 
eral stun of money for theln. Once, \rhen a picture by 
\Yilson, \"hieh had been ordered for the royal collection, 
,vas sho\\'n to the king, he e\:ct1Ïlned: "Hey! \Yhat! Do 
you call this painting? 1'ake it a\yay; I call it daubing! 
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Hey - \vhat ! - 'T is a Inere daub!" He then inquired 
\\ hat \Vilson expected for his \york; and, on being told a 
hundred guinea
, he declared it \Y
s the dearest picture he 
c'"cr sa \v: "Too ll1uch, - too 111uch," added his 1113jesty; 
"tell hill1 I say so." 
[...-\.D.1772.J 'I'he death of his Inother \vas a great sor- 
ro\v to George, for he was tenderly attached to her. He 
had sho\\'n his devotion by visiting her regularly every 
evening at eight o'clock, in cOlnpany with Queen Charlotte, 
and she had been his guardian and adviser ever since the 
death of his father. Princess ..:\.ugusta's character has 
been so differently estinlated that it is inlpossible to fonn a 
correct judglnent of it; but it is allowed by all that she 
\,"as bene\
olent, and possessed 111any good qualities. She 
certainly \vas honest in paying off, out of her o\vn incolne, 
-- 
the heavy debts that her husband left. Let us accept \vhat 
Bishop Newton, her chaplain, said of her: "The calmness 
and conlposure of her death \ver
e further proofs and attes- 
tations of the goodness of her life; and she died, as she 
had lived, beloved and lalnented 1110st by those \vho kne\v 
her best." 

'lean\,'hile, children \vere being added to the royal faln- 
ily, and Q,ueen Charlotte devoted herself to their care and 
education. One day a visitor \vas surprised at seeing one 
of the princesses, then six years of age, run to her nlother 
\vith a book in her hand, and tearfully exclainl, "l\1aclanl, 
I cannot cOlnprehend it! I cannot conlprehend it 
 " 
" \Vell, Iny child," said the queen, "do not be alannecl 
 
"'hat you cannot c0111prehend to-day you Inay c0111prehend 
to-nl0rrO\V; and \"hat you cannot attain to this year, you 
nlay arri\
e at the next. Do not, therefore, be frightened 
\vith little difficulties; but attend to \vhat you do know, and 
the rest \vill COlne in tilne." "This," said the visitor after- 
\vards, "\yas good COlll1110n sense, and a golden rule \vell 
\vorthy our observation." 
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[A.D. 1773.] Let us see \vhat progress literature n1ade 
in this reign. Though George II. never looked at a book 
if he could possibly avoid it, - and he generally managed 
to do so, -literature began to Ï1nproye in his day, and " 
many periodicals ,vere established. rrhese gave rise to a 
ne\v class of ,,,riters, \\'ho called thel11selyes critics. They 
began by merely giving a list of the ne,,, books that ap- 
peared. After a til11e short notices acconlpanied the titles, 
and the contents of the ,yorks, ,,,ith opinions as to the nlerit 
or demerit \vere given. This \vas the origin of the revie,,"s, 
,,,hich at the present til11e form such an important part of 
the magazine articles of the present day. This class of 
periodicals became nUlllerous after the accession of George 
III.; but the critics did not confine thelllseives to notices 
of books, for they took delight in abusing people, and 
brought to light a large amount of priyate scandal, by re- 
sorting to the use of fictitious nan1es. The charm of the 
\vritings of such men as Fielding and Smollett, as ,veIl as 
the lnellloirs and novels of other authors, consisted in the 
facility of recognizing the portraits of \vell-kno,vn indi\ id- 
uals of the day, ,,"hose \veaknesses \vere often presented in 
false and glaring colors. These critics spent their ,,"hole 
tilne in coffee-houses and at the theatres, \"here they ""ere 
ever on the alert for any bit of gossip, that, \"hether true 
or false, they nlanaged to ,york up into an interesting and 
spicy article for their papers. Of course there \vas no end 
of quarrels resul ting from such proceedings; but these 
men \,"ould have starved if the periodicals had not existed, 
for the House of Hanover did not patronize literary men. 
To be sure, Queen Charlotte did procure a pension of t\VO 
hundred pounds a year for Beattie; but neither she nor 
Lord Bute, ,,"hen he ,vas in po\ver, used 111uch judglnent in 
the granting of pensions, excepting \"ith regard to Hogarth, 
Johnson, and Slllo11ett. The last had no regular sunl set- 
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tIed on him; but he ,vas engaged to edit" I'he Briton," a 
\veekly paper, devoted to ab
lsing Pitt and all the popular 
party. 
As for nlusic, both George and his queen ,vere devoted 
to this branch of art, and encouraged George Frederick 
Handel to establish an acadeI11Y for its advancement; but 
it soon broke up on account of rivalry. Then Handel re- 
turned to the continent, and in his native land devoted 
himself to the production of those noble oratorios that gave 
hiin celebrity and \vealth. 
Many years later, \vhen King George, \vho delighted in 
Handel's oratorios, \vas listening to one of thenl, a thunder- 
stonn caIne up. ,'- Ho\v sublÎ1ne ! " exclainled his nla jesty. 
"What an accompanilnent! Ho\v this \vould have de- 
lighted Handel! " 
Queen Charlotte excited the ire of SOine of the court 
ladies \vhen she issued a decree against the enornlOUS 
head-dresses that \vere then in fashion. She \vas proInpted 
to this not without sonle provocation; for a do\vager- 
duchess had appeared at a drawing-rooln with a structure 
of je\yels and feathers a yard and a quarter in height,- 
almost too ridiculous to be believed. It had becoine 
the fashion to pile up the hair to at least half a yard above 
the head; and this ,vas clone by spreading it thinly over 
pads of \vool, tow, or helnp, and sticking it in place váth 
pOlnatuin and other C0111pounds. After this structure had 
attained the desired proportions, it \vas finished off with 
great bunches of flo\vers and feathers, interspersed ,vith 
sparkling jewels. But as this \vas the work of two or three 
hours, it lnust not be supposed that it \vas repeated every 
day. No, indeed! Once in t\VO or three' \veeks \vas con- 
sidered often enough for brushing and conlbing; and \ve 
shudder to think of \vhat nlust have been the contents of 
the puffs that these great ladies carried about so proudly. 
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No history tells ho\v they 111anaged to sleep, or the suffer- 
ing that such a ,,'eight on top of the head 1l1USt ha\'e occa- 
sioned, but everybody Blust agree in considering Queen 
Charlotte a \\'ise \,"Olnan for altering such a filthy, silly 
fashion. To the front ,,"ire was attached a string, by which 
the wearer could dra \v up her hood or let it fall back at 
\yill. It Blust not be ill1agined that ladies' heads exceeded 
their bodies in size, for, to insure synul1etry, enornlOUS 
hoop-skirts, oval in shape, and spreading out suddenly o\'er 
the hips, \vere \\'orn, lnaking a slender \\'aist look very \Yasp- 
like. A long, loose cloak, fastened at the throat, \vas the 
outer garment, which, \yith the hood described above,lnust 
have gi\Ten a \\'onlan the appearance of an anill1ated \\'001- 
sack. rrhese ladies had so 111uch trouble to squeeze thell1- 
selves in and out of carriages, large and cunlbersolne 
though they \vere, that it was suggested to Inanufacture . 
thetn \\'ith lnovable tops, and then, by Ineans of pulleys 
and ropes, gently raise the ,,'earers of hoops and gigantic 
head-gear, and lo\ver thell1 into the vehicle, thus avoiding 
danlage to their toilets. 
The fashions for the lords of creation \vere not less ridic- 
ulous than those of the "TOlllen, though different. 
Iany 
of the rich young nlen of England had visited Italy, and 
fronl that sunny land of the South, they brought back not 
,,,hat "'as virtuous and sensible, but all the follies and 
vices that it \vas possible to ilnitate. These travel1ers 
fanned thelnselves into a club, \vhich, in honor of Italy, 
they cal1ed the "
[acaroni Club." T'hey ,,"ere distin- 
guished by an inl111ense bunch of false hair hanging down 
the back, the head being surnlounted by a tiny cocked hat. 
A closely-fitting short jacket, \\ aistcoat, and knee-breeches 
c0111pleted the attire, and each 
Iacaroni carried an enor- 
l1l0US \\'alking-stick, ornanlented \\'ith silk cords and tas- 
sels. A. 1uan thus attired l1lust have presented an exceed- 
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ingly droll appearance; yet the style becanle popular, and 
\"as even adopted by 111el11bers cf the clergy, \vhose hats \vere 
l1lade, clothing cut, and \\'igs cOinbecl à fa 'JJlacaroJli. rfhere 
\vere dances, songs, and 111usic, called 1\Iacaroni, and noth- 
ing \vas popular that \yas not sufficiently trifling, sho\vy, and 
affected to belong to the 111acaronic class. rrhis Inanner 
of dress excited so llluch ridicule that it \vas altered before 
very long, and gave place to a higher sty Ie of dressing the 
hair. Then the beaux \vore nosegays on their breasts, 
large enough to fill a good-sized 111antel-Yase. \Valpole says 
of the melnbers of the fashionable club, after c0l11plaining 
of a dull \vinter in politics: "Even our 111acaronies enter- 
tain the to\'11 ,vith nothing but ne\v dresses and the size 
of their nosegays. They have lost all their 1110ney, and ex- 
hausted all their credit, and can no longer galne for t\venty 
thousand pounds a night." 
Queen Charlotte's nlaids-of-honor grulnbled a good deal 
at the changes their 111istress instituted in the fashions; but 
they \vere ready to 111utiny \vhen she Blade it a rule of her 
household that they should not be provided \vith supper. 
Ho\vever, a cOlnprolnise \vas affected, - their salaries \vere 
raised, and each nlaid-of-hollor received a thousand pounds 
on her Inarriage as a gift frolll the queen. This \vas very 
benevolent on the part of her lna jesty, and there are Blany 
equally kind, considerate acts told of her. Here is one 
that she lì1anaged very gracefully. 
[A.D. 1779.J In one of the battles off the French coast, 
near Brest, a mate nanled \Villianl 1\100re \vas so desper- 
ately wounded in the shoulder and leg by the blo\ving up 
of a vessel that it \vas not supposed he \vould ever be fit 
for service again. \Vhile he \vas lying in bed, a kinsman 
nanled Ashburner, \\'ho often sold dry goods at court, was 
one day exhibiting his \vares to Queen Charlotte, when he 
adroitly lnanaged to 111ent:on the nalne of l\Ioore, and then 
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related all the circumstances of his hard fate. Her 111a- 
jesty ,vas touched by the story, and told Ashburner to 
send the mate to \Yindsor, ",here she ,vas then li\'ing, as 
soon as he ,vas \vell enough to travel. Such a C0111lnand 
\\'as bahn to the \vounded man, \vho, before the lapse of 
three days, \vas not only cOinfortably lodged at the palace, 
but \vatched and tended by the queen's o\vn surgeon, and 
provided \vith a cOlnpetent nurse. 
It \vas many \veeks before the invalid ,vas cured; but at 
last he asked pennission to thank his royal benefactress, 
and "'as adlnitted to her presence. He faltered out a fe\v 
a\vk\vard sentences, turning red and pale by turns; but 
ended by assuring her majesty that he \vas equal to the 
perfor111ance of duty again. " So I hear from the doctor," 
replied the queen, "and I have spoken about you to the 
king, and, there, 1\1r. 1Ioore, is his lna jesty's ackno\vledg- 
Inent for your gallantry and sufferings \vhen afloat." The 
rrlan took the paper, but \vondered \vhy so ll1uch "'as said 
about the perfonnance of a 111ere act of duty. "\Vill you 
not see ,vhat his 111ajesty says, 11r. 1Ioore?" asked the 
queen, as the 111an sidled to\vards the door. He silently 
obeyed, and, on opening the docul11ent, found that he had 
been prolnoted to a lieutenancy on board the" !\Iercury." 
SOlne years later 
Ioore becan1e a captain, \\'hich pro,'es that 
Queen Charlotte's charity ,vas judiciously besto\\red. The 
con11nander of the vessel on \vhich 
loore \vas injured lost 
his life ,,,hen it ble\v up; and for his \vido\v and children 
her Ina jesty obtained such a liberal pension that they could 
enjoy not only the c0l11forts, but lnany of the luxuries of 
life. These are only a couple of a large nUlnber of Queen 
Charlotte's benevolent deeds. 
Fe,v persons interested themselves more to rescue Dr. 
Dodd froin the hands of the executioner than the queen. 
\Villianl Dodd \vas a popular divine of the Church of Eng- 
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land, as \vell as a voluIninous writer. But he C0l1l111itted 
several errors in the course of his life, \yhich \vas violently 
ended because of a check ,,-hich he forged for a large sunl 
of Inoney on Lord Chesterfield. Queen Charlotte argued 
that a Inan occupying the holy òffice of n1Ïnister of the 
Gospel ought not to be punished like a COll1mon crilninal; 
but the king replied, that the crin1e was the nlore heinous 
because conln1Ïtted by a clergYlnan, and declared that the 
Ia\v lllUSt take its course. 
[A.D. 1780.J I'here came a year of riots in London, 
occasioned by the repeal of certain la \VS against the Catho- 
lics. Queen Charlotte \vas called upon for the exercise of 
considerable courage at this period, for she \vas left almost 
alone at Buckinghanl House, \vith her children, \vhile the 
n10b set the city on fire in several places, and behaved so 
disgracefully that there \vas no telling \vhere they \vould 
stop. I'he king, \vho \yas hated by a large portion of his 
subjects, spent two nights at the queen's riding-house \\'ith 
his council, where he \vas constantly receiving reports of 
the doings of the rioters. At length it \vas decided to 
fire on theIn, yet the king mercifully hesitated to give the 
necessary directions to his troops; and even when St. 
J anles's Palace \vas assailed, he ordered the soldiers not to 
fire if they could possibly help it; but to keep the crowd 
off ,,,ith their bayonets. Thus, those of his enen1Ïes \vho 
pronounced George a stubborn man \vere bound to ac- 
kno\vledge that he \vas also a Inerciful one. 
[A.D.17 8 3.J Having reached the age of t\venty-one, the 
Prince of Wales was allotted an establishInent of his O\\7n 
at Carlton House, \vhich had been the residence of his 
grandfather, wholn he is said to have reselnbled in Inany 
respects. 1"hen parlialnent settled upon him a hundred 
thousand pounds, besides an annual incoIne of fifty thou- 
sand. Thus liberally provided for, he devoted hin1self to 
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a life of indulgence and idleness, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king, both on account of his "ices and his 
politics. He entered the House of Peers, and in foIlo\ving 
the lead of the opposition party, imitated the example of 
the Georges \yho had preceded hin1. In spite of his lib- 
eral allo\yance, he got into debt, \\'hich his so-called friends 
solicited the king to pay. The conduct of their eldest son 
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,vas a source of much unhappiness to the royal couple. 
The queen did not lose confidence in hin1, though she "'as 
deeply distressed. 
[.L\.. D. 1784.J ,A. year after he ,vent to live at Carlton 
House his royal sire offered to pay his debts, if the 
accounts '''ere sent to hiln. They \\'ere sent, but, after 
being kept for months, they ,vere returned, because they 
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\vere found to be incorrect,- t\venty-five thousand pounds 
being entered \vithout any explanation as to \\'hOIl1 that 
stun \vas due. The prince declared it to be a secret of 
honor, \vhich he ,vould not reveal, and the king, in his turn, 
declared that he ,vould pay no debt the nature of which 
his son \vas ashamed to ackno\v ledge; and there the n1at- 
ter rested. 
[.L\.D. 1785.J But the following year the prince's debts 
had increased to such an outrageous al110unt that he could 
see no ,yay out of his dilen11ua excepting in flight. He 
\vanted, as Earl of Chester, to rel110ve to sOlne Gennan 
court, and there IÏ\Te in retirement, declaring that the king 
hated him, and \vould not aHo,v parlialnent to assist hinl. 
The great trouble ,vas, that no confidence existed bet,veen 
George III. and his eldest son, and neither treated the 
other with fairness. 'rhe Ininistry offered the. prince a 
hundred thousand pounds, provided half the SUI11 might be 
retained for the payn1ent of his debts; but he pronounced 
the offer useless, saying that he kne\v the king \vould not 
listen to it, and if Pitt, the n1inister, \yere to propose such 
a Ineasure he \vould be turned out of office. It \"as pro- 
posed to him to try to conciliate his royal father by ceas- 
ir;g to adhere to a political party in oppositi
n to the gov- 
enl1nent; but he refused to abandon Fox or any of his 
friends. Then it "'as proposed that he should J11arry ; and, 
as he \vas very n111ch in love \vith l\lrs. Fitzherbert, a lady 
who had been divorced frOin a bad husband, he resolved 
to do so. But this luarriage could not be legal for t\VO rea- 
sons: first, because 1\1rs. Fitzherbert \"as a Catholic; and 
second, because no prince of the blood \vas pern1Ítted to 
Inarry ,vithout the king's consent before he had attained 
the age of t\venty-five. So George, Prince of \Vales, kept 
his marriage secret, and even had it denied in parlial11ent, 
!11 uch to his váfe's indignation. When the queen heard of 
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it she cOlnn1anded the presence of her son, and, on being 
assured that he ,,'as really Inarried, and to a \voman 
\\'orth) of respect, she consented to receive her. Not only 
did Queen Charlotte sho\v Inarked courtesy to 
Irs. Fitz- 
herbert, but she did a ser\-ice for her son in using her 
influence to haye all his debts paid off. Then Carlton 
House, \yhich had been dull and silent, becalne once lllore 
the scene of gay and brilliant entertainn1ents. 
'Ve Illust no\v return to the royal couple, and see them 
pleasantly established at 'Vindsor, though ,,'ith the king's 
health far fron1 satisfactory. It \yas at this period that a 
ren1arkable lady entered the queen's service; and, as she 
,vas \vell-kno\yn in the literary ,,'orld, she must be properly 
introduced. This \vas Frances Burney, the daughter of a 
musician of n1uch talent. She \vas only a little child \vhen 
her lllother died; and, as her father seelned to think that 
his ,vhole duty consisted in fondling his children and treat- 
ing thelll \rith the kindness and affection his s\veet temper 
prompted, Frances educated herself. Dr. Burney (he 
had the degree of Doctor of l\lusic froIll the University of 
Oxford) really had little tillle for anything b\!t the les- 
sons he gave, for they sOlnetimes kept hilll busy frolll seven 
in the n10rning until eteven at night, and he often carried 
a tin-box of sand \viches, \vith a bottle of ,vine and \yater, 
for his luncheon, ".hich he ,vould eat in a hack \vhile hurry- 
ing frolll one pupil to another. T\vo of his daughters ,vere 
sent to a school in Paris, and one of them taught her little 
sister, Frances, to \yrite; and before she \vas fourteen she 
began to find pleasure in reading. Dr. Burney had a large 
library, but it contained no novels, and so his daughter's 
taste "'as not spoiled by light reading. . 
The social position of the Burney family \vas peculiar; 
for, \yhile the children played ,,-ith those of the trades- 
people in the neighborhood, they had opportunities of 
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seeing some very distinguished people, \"ho \vere proud to 
kno\v the doctor. Samuel Johnson ,vas his Inost intimate 
friend, and they spent 11lany a long \vinter evening together. 
David Garrick often alnused the Burney girls "rith his 
po\vers of Ininlicry, and there "'ere so Inany other artists 
and Inen of letters ,,,honl Frances had an opportunity of 
seeing that it ,vould be tedious to mention all their 
nalnes. 
The very finest musicians of the day visited Dr. Burney, 
and esteellled hinl so highly that occasionally he ,vollld 
gather thenl at his modest little house, and give such a 
splendid concert that lnany Inembers of the nobility con- 
sidered it a privilege to get an invitation. At this tilne 
Frances ,vas a shy, a\vk\vard girl, ,,'ho trenlbled if any of 
the guests spoke to her. Therefore she ,vas pennitted to 
relnain in the background, and, ,vhile thus unobserved, she 
,vatched people; observed their peculiarities, and analyzed 
their characters. She had a vivid inlagination too, and 
laid up a store of Inaterial for fiction that ,vas of great use 
to her later. 
Frances soon began to \vrite little stories that anlused her 
sisters very much, but \vere not sho\vn to her father, ,\\Tho 
knew nothing of their existence. Dr. Burney had an inti- 
11late friend nalned Sanluel Crisp, a \vell-educated, literary 
Inan, \vhose ad vice \vas of the utlnost benefit to Frances, 
,,'hoin he always called his Fannikin, \vhile she in return 
called hiin her dear Daddy. Crisp enjoyed Dr. Burney's 
concerts; but, 'v hen he grew old and gouty, and could no 
longer attend them, Frances would \vrite hinl a long ac- 
count of each one, and of the gay people \vho attended. 
These letters \vere answered, and contained so 11luch in- 
struction about \vhat to read and ho,v to write, that they 
,yent far towards the developnlent of "Fannikin's" in- 
tellect. 
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The result ,vas that Frances Burney \vrote a novel \vhich 
took the literary ,vorIel by surprise. Her father \vept over 
it for joy. ,. Daddy" Crisp shook his fist at Fannikin in 
affectionate anger for not haying confided in hitll, and 
e\-erybody began to guess "'hat author could ha\'e \"ritten 
., E\-elina." \Yhen they found out that a reserved, inex- 
perienced young \yoman had produced the best \york of 
fiction that had appeared in nlany a day, praises \yere in- 
creased. Frances' Burnev suddenlv found herself fanlous. 
_ J 
r-rhen she "Tote another novel, ,vhich she called" Cecilia." 
The publishers paid her t\yO thousand pounds for it, and 
there never ,,,as a book Blore eagerly snatched froin the 
counters of the booksellers. Frances Burney \vas no\v 
thi!ty years old; she had literary Ían1e, position and money. 
\Yhat, then, could have induced her to take the steps to 
,vhich ,ve haye alludecI, - that of entering the queen's ser- 
yice ? It is certainly inexplicable; but this is ho\v it 
happened:- 
)1rs. Delany, a lady of noble birth, having been left a 
,vido,v, ,vas kindly cared for by Iz'ing George and Queen 
Charlotte, ,,,ho fitted up a house for her in \Vindsor Park, 
and settled on her an annuity of three hundred pounds a 
year. Their Jllajesties frequenth 7 visited the old lady, and 
the young princes and princesses often honored her by 
their company to tea. 
1\Iiss Burney ,,,as visiting at 
1rs. Delany's house, ,,,hen, 
one day after dinner, as the old lady ,vas taking her nap, 
a stout gentlenlan entered, unannounced. " \Yhat? ,,,hat? 
,,,hat?" he asked, looking about, as the visitors ,vho had 
b
en playing a gaBle scainpered out of the rOOln, and a cry 
of "The King!" "'as set up. 
1rs. Delany caIne for\yard 
to receive her royal guest, and introduced 11iss Burney, 
,,,ho ,vas questioned as to \\'hat she had ,yritten and ,,,hat 
she ,vas going to \vrite. The queen soon appeared, and 
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his Ina jesty repeated to her all that the young authoress 
had said. 
Iiss Burney ,,-as channed with the royal pair, 
and felt quite at her ease ,,-hen their visit "'as repeated a 
fe,v days later. On that occasion the king expressed his 
opinion about Inany English and foreign ,,-riters. Voltaire 
he pronounced a n10nster, Rousseau he liked better. "But 
,vas there ever such stuff as a great part of Shakespeare? " 
he cried, "only one nlust not say so. But ,vhat think 
you? \Yhat? Is there not sad stuff? \Vhat? ,,,hat? " 
\'Vell, one of the keepers of the queen's robes retired 
about this tilne, and the position ,,,as offered to l\iiss Bur- 
ney. She consented, \\'ith the advice of her father, to give 
up ,vriting, to leave a happy hon1e and pleasant associates, 
to becolne the con1 panion of an old Gennan 'VOlnan ,vho 
,vas the chief-keeper of the robes and ,vaiting-n1aicl to 
her n1ajesty. \Ve ,yonder ho\v Dr. Burney could have con- 
sented to allo\v his daughter to enter upon the five years of 
drudgery to ,vhich she bound herself; but he, poor de- 
luded I11an, seemed to think that going to court "'as like 
going to heaven, and so he actually persuaded her to it; 
and, after escorting her to her dreary prison, for so it ,vas, 
,vent honle rejoicing at her 111arvellous prosperity. It is to 
the diary that 
Iiss Burney kept ,vhile she "'as ,vaiting- 
n1aid to her Ilia jesty that ,ve are indebted for an account 
of the domestic life at court. 
She felt very tiniid the first clay she entered upon her 
office, but Queen Charlotte ,,,as exceedingly gracious, and 
soon placed the ne\v l11aid at her ease by treating her less 
like a servant than a friend. Nevertheless, she ,vas glad 
to escape froln the royal presence to dine ,,,ith the ladies 
and gentlelnen-in-,vaiting. l'he meals served for these 
court attendants ,vere 111uch more enjoyable than those at 
\\'hich their Jnajesties presided. because there ,vas less for- 
lnali.ty and CCrl111cny. '
'hc queen "'as no longer served 
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by gentlemen ,vho kneeled ,,,hile offering a dish, but they 
,vere never penuitted to sit in her presence; no matter ho,v 
high their rank, and it is easy to understand ho\y unconl- 
fortable they Inust have felt "'hen forced to eat standing. 
K 0 ,yonder the lords, bishops, and officers preferred to 
dii1e ,\'ith the lnaids-of-honor and ladies-in-,vaiting, \vith 
\"hOlll they could enjoy thel11selves, and at \vhose sides they 
Inight sit ,,,hile partaking of their Inea!. 
l\Iiss Burney found the dressing of the queen a very for- 
Inidable Inatter at first, because the ringing of the bell that 
summoned her ahvays put her in a flurry at the start. No 
maid ,vas pennitted to renlain in the rooln ,vhile the queen 
\vas dressing, but they assenlbled in the ante-chamber, 
,,-here one handed to the other the various articles as they 
\vere required. "'T is fortunate for Ine," says l\Iiss Burney, 
"that I have not the handing of theIne I should ne\'er 
kno\v ,yhich to take first, embarrassed as I aln, and should 
run a prodigious risk of giving the go,yn before the hoop, 
and the fan before the neckerchief." 
'fhe actual toilet for the day ,vas performed at one 
o'clock, and concluded ,vith the po\vdering of the hair, a 
very important 111atter, ahvays perforIned by a regular hair- 
dresser. On his arrival her Inajesty ,vas co'"ered by a 
large peiglloir, and then left alone \vith the artist, ,,'ho flung 
the po,,,der at the royal head causing a light spray to fall 
gently on eyery part of the hair, - standing off to vie\v the 
effect, applying the puff here and there, and so continuing 
the operation until the desired effect ,vas produced. 
One of l\1iss Burney's duties consisted in preparing her 
nla jesty's snuff-boxes, and clal11pening the contents to suit 
the royal nose; for Queen Charlotte ,vas a connoisseur of 
the article, and took it as regularly as did all the gentle- 
nlen and 1110st of the ladies of that period. "On court 
clays," sa)"s l\Iiss Burney in her díary, "the queen dresses 
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her head at IZ-e\v, and puts on her dra\\'ing-rooln apparel at 
St. J alnes's. I dress all at Kew except Iny tippet and long 
ruffles, \vhich I carry in paper to save froin dusty roads." 
The most rigid etiquette ,vas observed \"hen the royal fanlily 
,vere at vVindsor. Nobody ever knocked at a door for fear 
of shocking the royal nerves; a shake of the knob ,vas 
the only signal allo,yed to a person desiring to enter. \Vhen 
a birthday occurred, the falnily \valked on the terrace, 
cro\vded \vith people of distinction, ,vho gathered to show 
respect. One of these scenes is thus described:- 
"It \vas really a n1Ïghty pretty procession. The little 
Princess Ainelia, just three years old, in a colored robe, 
covered váth fine Inuslin, a dressed close cap, \vhite gloves 
and a fan, v;alked on alone, turning froin side to side to 
see everybody as she passed, for all the people on the ter- 
race stand up against the ,valls, to Inake a clear passage for 
the royal falnily, as soon as they COlne in sight. Then fol- 
lowed the king and queen, no less delighted thenlselves 
with the joy of their little darling." Little An1elia v.,ras a 
great pet ,vith her parents, and ,vhen she observed l\liss 
Burney alnong the guests, and actually stopped to kiss her, 
the breach of etiquette \vas Inerely smiled at, though the 
queen was not pleased; for she only addressed a ,vord to 
those ,vhon1 she desired especially to distinguish. So rigid 
,vas the court etiquette that no person ever passed a rOOln 
occupied by the royal falnil y if the door chanced to be 
open, and the children never spoke in the presence of 
their parents unless called upon to answer an observation 
directed to them. 
[A.D. I786.J But everything was different at Ke\v, 
where the absence of restraint formed a striking contrast 
to the life at \Vindsor. There the king \vas called 
"Fanner George," and there were some odd sketches 
made by the caricaturists of the day, representing his 
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majesty ,,,ith his ,vife on his arm, trudging along in 
true rustic fashion. Some very an1using anecdotes are 
giyen of "Farmer George's" yisits to the cottages of his 
neighbors, ,,,hich ,,"ere Inade ,,,ith the least possible cere- 
mony, and often at lTIOst inconvenient periods. 
. He rode for hours every day, and ,,"ould poke his nose 
,,,hereyer the fancy happened to take hin1. Once he ,vas 
caught in a sho\yer and took shelter in a cottage, ,yhere he 
found a girl roasting a goose. He requested her to go and 
put his horse under an adjacent shed, \yhich she agreed to 
do if he ,yould keep the goose froln burning during her 
absence. Presently the girl's father entered, and, though 
surprised at seeing the occupation of his sovereign, had 
the good sense not to recognize hiln. George began to 
talk to the lnan about the disadvantage of roasting ,,,ith a 
string, and explained ho\v much easier and safer it ,vas to 
cook ,vith a spit, "hich required less ,yatching and only 
occasional basting. .A,t the conclusion of his lecture he 
secretly ,vrote upon a piece of paper" to buy a jack," and 
enclosed five guineas, ,,,hich he placed upon the table 
before his departure. 
One day his majesty met a young rustic on the road not 
far froln '''indsor Castle. ""Tho are you, boy? " he asked, 
attracted by son1cthing in his appearance. ""Tho are you, 
eh, eh?" "I be a pig-boy." ""There did you con1e 
froln? "?ho do you \vork for here, eh ?" "I be from the 
lo\\' country; out of ,york at present." " Don't they ,vant 
lads here; not ,vant lads, eh?" "I doan't kno\v; all 
about here belongs to Georgy." "Georgy! "Tho's 
Georgy?" "He lives at the castle, yonder: but he does 
no good for I." The king in11nediately gave the lad 
en1ployment on his fann. and told hin1 if he "rere a steady 
lad, " Georgy" lnight be a friend to hiln. 
He thus addressed a stab]e-bovone morning: " "'en, 
.. 
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boy! "That do you do ? \Yhat do they pay you?" " I 
help in the stable, but they only give TIle victuals and 
clothes," said the lad. "Be content; I have no Dlore," 
,vas the king's reply. 
He could be generous, though, on occasion; for t\VO 
hoys who did not kno\y hin1 fell on their knees one day, and 
asked relief, saying that their Inother had been dead three 
days, and their father ,,,as too ill to rise froln his bed of 
stra \V. The king ,vent ,vith them to their Iniserable hovel, 
and, finding that they had not exaggerated their distress, 
gave then1 a liberal sun1 of nloney, and then ,vent to the 
castle, \vhence he sent a plentiful supply of food and 
clothing. He did more. \Vhen the sick father recovered, 
the boys \vere educated and provided for at his majesty's 
expense. 
Visiting the stable one morning, King George found the 
grooms disputing so loudly that his arrival \vas not noticed. 
" I don't care \vhat you say, Robert," said one, in a very 
loud tone, "but everybody else agrees that the man at the 
1'hree Tuns makes the best purl in Windsor." " Purl! 
purl! " exclailned the king. "What's purl, Robert?" The 
manner of Inaking the beverage ,vas explained to him, and 
he said, " Very good drink, no doubt; but too strong for 
breakfast." Five years later, George, who had such a 
good lnemory that he kne\\7 the nalnes, numbers, and uni- 
form of every regilnent in the service, entered the stables, 
shortly after daylight, one nlorning, and asked a boy to 
,vhom he \vas unkno\vn, where all the men ,vere. "I don't 
kno,v, sir, replied the lad; "but they will soon be here, 
for they expect the king." " Ah ! oh ! Then run, boy, to 
the Three Tuns and say that the king expects thelJZ ,. - to 
the Three Tuns, boy, d' ye hear? They are sure to be 
there, for the landlord lnakes the best purl in Windsor," 
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THERE \yas great excitelnent in the palace \"hen the king 
entered Queen Charlotte's apartnlents one day, and ex- 
clailned quite joyously, "'Yell, here I am, safe and \yell, 
though I haye had a very narro\v escape frOll1 being 
stabbed." He then proceeded to tell ho\v a \YOInan had 
presented hin1 \yith a paper, just as he \vas about to enter 
his carriage at the gate of St. J ames's Palace, and as he 
proceeded to open it she struck at hiln \vith a knife, \vhich 
pierced his clothing, but fortunately did hinl no injury. 
She ,vas about to repeat the thrust, \vhen a yeon1an of the 
guard caught her arm and \vrenched the knife froln her 
grasp. She \yas proved to be insane in the exan1Ïnation 
,Yhich follo\ved, and sent to an asyhun; but Queen Char- 
lotte ,vas so alanned for the safety of her husband that 

he could not bear to see hin1 go about unattended, as he 
often did, and every tin1e he ,yent to London she \yatched 
for his return \"ith the ut1110st anxiety. 
[A- D. 1787.J It \vas a great cOlnfort to the queen ,,,hen 
a reconciliation took place \"ith the Prince of '\1 ales, after a 
coldness that had prevented his attending several of the 
dra\ving-roon
s. l\Iiss Burney gives an instance of his 
playfulness ,,,hen he ,yas visiting at \Vindsor to celebrate 
the return of his brother, the Duke of York, to England, 
after an absence of seven years. "..--\t near one o'clock in 
the lTIorning, \Yhile tht: \vardrobe-wo111an ""as pInning up 
1St 
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the queen's hair, there \vas a sudden rap-tap at the dra\v- 
iug-roon1 door. Extrenlely surprised, I looked at the 
queen to see \vhat should be done; she did not speak. I 
had never heard such a sound before, for at the royal doors 
there is ahvays a peculiar kind of scratching or rattling of 
the knob instead of tapping. I heard it, ho\vever, again, 
and the queen called out: '\:Vhat is that?' I \yas really 
startled, not conceiving \vho could take such a liberty as to 
come to the queen's apartlnent \vithout being announced 
by a page; and no page, I \vas very sure, \vould nlake such 
a noise. Again the rapping was repeated, but more slnartly. 
I gre\v quite alanned, ilnagining sonle serious evil at hand, 
either regarding the king or some of the princesses. The 
queen, ho\vever, bade me open the door. I did so; and 
\vhat was nlY surprise to see there a large nlan, in an im- 
mense \vrapping great-coat buttoned up around his chin, so 
that his face \vas almost hidden. I stood quite 1110tionless 
for a l1loment; - but he, as if also surprised, dre\v back; 
I felt quite sick \vith sudden terror. I really thought some 
ruffian had broken into the house, - or a 111adlnan. ' Who 
is it?' cried the queen. 'I do not kno\v, 111a'aln,' I an- 
swered. "Y"ho is it?' she called aloud, just as the nlan . 
took off his hat, and I beheld the Prince of Wales. The 
queen laughed heartily, and so did I, too, happy at this un- 
expected explanation. He told her eagerly that he only 
came to infornl her there were the lnost beautiful northern 
lights to be seen that could possibly be inlagined, and 
begged her to come to the gallery \vindows to see them." 
This is a long story about a trifling n1atter ; but it proves 
that the prince \vas at that period on friendly terms \vith 
his mother, and that he felt privileged to lay aside court 
etiquette \vhen such \vas the case. 
[..\..IJ. 1788.J Everything \vas forgotten by Queen Char- 
lotte, except the alanning il1ness that J10\V threatened the 
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king. He tried to conceal it as long as possible, and by so 
doing becalne 111uch worse, until at last the disease affected 
his brain, and he ,vas seized \\"ith delirialn. This lasted so 
long that it \vas thought death \vould result; and the politi- 
cians, belonging both to the governlnent and the opposition 
party, began to speculate as to ho\v far they, indiyidually, 
\vould be affected. The Prince of 'Vales and his brother 
of York did not behave \vith comnlon decency at this tin1e, 
but gayly fle\v about from club to club, party to party, 
\vithout even pretending to care that their father ,vas ill 
and suffering. Their shameful conduct \\'as universally 
discussed, for they acted like l1len \vith little feeling 
and less brains. The poor queen had a succession of 
fainting spells that prostrated her al1110st as 10\" as her 
royal husband. Bet\veen these attacks she ,,'auld pace 
her rOOln, too nervous to rest, and if by ,,'ay of solace she 
attelnpted to read aloud to her children, she \"ould stop 
in the Inidst of it and burst into an agony of tears. 
'The royal patient constantly be\vailed the fact that he 
could not sleep, and \"ould pray aloud for that blessing; 
then he ,,'ould declare that he needed no physician but 
the queen, adding: "She is nlY best friend; \vhere could 
I find a better? " 
One night he got out of bed, and \vith a candle in his 
hand, \yalked to the queen's couch to make sure that she 
had not left hiln; then he sat and conyersed \vith her, at 
tilnes rather incoherently and hoarsely, for nearly an hour. 
The sufferer \vas occasionally better, but relapses \vere so 
frequent that at last the queen \vas advised to remove to 
a room in another part of the palace, - the one she had 
occupied adjoining the king's being required for the 
medical nlen and others, \\'ho, \vith the Prince of "r ales 
and the Duke of York, kept \,"atch. 
One night the king suddenly appeared among them, and 
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roughly asked \vhat they \vere there for. They endeavored 
to pacify hiln, but in vain; he treated thenl all as enenÜes. 
His second son had slipped out as the father entered, and 
that Inade a favorable inl pression on the poor inyalid, \vho 
said, touchingly, "Freddy is Iny friend, - yes, he is nlY 
friend! " At last, after a good deal of 111anæuvering and 
\vhispering on the part of the gentlelnen present, one oÍ 
theln with gentle finnness led hinl back to bed. 
Everything \vas badly nlanaged at 'Yindsor just at this 
- tilne; for the sitnple reason that the queen, rather froln 
necessity than choice, subulitted to the Prince of \Vales 
and depended on hiln, and he lost no tilne in Inaking her 
feel that he \vas suprelne Inaster. Nothing \vas done but 
by his orders; and the queen spent her tinl
 in patient 
sorrow and retirelnent \vith her daughters, "'hose conduct 
fonned a pleasing contrast to that of the sons. 
'The Prince of 'Vales ,,-as desirous that his father should 
be renloved fronl 'Vindsor to Ke\v; but the question arose 
as to ho\v he could be induced to Inake the change. On 
being assured that the quiet and fresh air of the country 
were necessary for the patient, the queen decided to go at 
once. She proceeded, \vithout state, accompanied by her 
daughters, to Ke\v. On arriving there she found half the 
apartlnents locked up by the prince's orders, \vhile on the 
doors of the few allotted to the queen and her Inodest 
retinue the names of those \\Tho vvere to occupy theln \vere 
scratched in chalk. It ,vas night before the king arrived. 
He had not been pennitted to see his \vife and daughters 
for sonle weeks, and he \vas \vheedled a\vay froln \Vindsor 
by being told that they \vere at Ke\\T, and by a promise 
that they should be adn1Ïtted to his presence. He Inade 
the journey, therefore, in silent content, but the promise 
,vas broken. 'The queen \vas assured it \vas for the best, 
and the royal patient spent the night in violence and 
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raying because of the cruel disappointment to "hich he 
had been subjected. 
!\Iean\yhile preparations ,vere going on to nanle the 
prince-regent, the king's friends taking great pains that, in 
case of his recoyery, his rights should not be infringed 
upon. And he did reco,'er this tinle; for Dr. \Yillis, of 
Lincoln, a lnan ,rho had deyoted hil11self to the study of 
nervous diseases, \vas sUlnnloned. He arrived \vith his 
t\\'o sons, and took the royal patient in charge, \\'ith such 
good result that on the tenth of Decelllber he ,valked in 
the garden alone. 
[.A.D. 1789.J On the first day of the ne\v year the 
queen ,vas gratified ,yith a 1110st favorable report; for l\Iiss 
Burney, ,,'hose duty it \vas to lnake inquiries about the 
royal patient the first thing eyery ulorning, \vas infonned 
that during the night he had prayed aloud for his o\vn re- 
covery. On the eighteenth he rel11ell1bered that it ,vas the 
queen's birthday, and expressed a desire to see her; but 
that pleasure ,,,as still denied hinl. A fe\v days later, l\Iiss 
Burney ,vas ,valking in the garden, \vhen she suddenly and 
most unexpectedly encountered the king, \\'ho, she sup- 
posed, had been taken to Richu10nd Gardens. As her nlaj- 
esty, acting by the doctor's adyice, had ordered everybody 
to keep out of the patient's ,vay, and not to address him on 
any account, :\Iiss Burney no sooner recognized hiln 
than she fairly took to her heels. The king called her by 
nat11e, and ,vas so delighted at the sight of an old fanliliar 
face that he ran after her. The 'Villises, father and sons, 
follo\,'ed close behind, sotne\\'hat in alarul. 
Iiss Burney 
kept on in breathless affright, until the older doctor per- 
ell1ptorily ordered her to stop, \vith the assurance that fur- 
ther agitation ,,'ould be injurious to the patient. She then 
turned and ach-anced to meet the king, as though she had 
not before been a,vare of his presence. He put his anns 
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around her and kissed her on the cheek, then held her lest 
she should run a\vay fron1 hin1 vd1ile he spoke, rapidly, 
hoarsely, and at tilnes incoherently, about falnily lnatters, 
politics, foreign affairs, art, and n1usic, - singing sOlnething 
frorn his favorite Handel, but so falsely that his hearers 
\vere alanned. He sho\ved plainly that he ,vas a\vare of 
his condition, and nan1ed those \vhon1 he lneant to prolnote 
and to discharge as soon as he \vas \vell. 
At last, after yarious vain attelnpts, Dr. \Villis induced 
hirl1 to return to the house; and !\Iiss Burney ran to relate 
to the queen all that had happened. Her Inajesty listened 
\vith breathless interest, and lnade the young lady repeat 
every \vord of her recital again and again. All that the poor 
queen heard filled her \vith encouragement, and she \vas not 
to be disappointed; for the following n10nth the king \vas 
\vell en?ugh to write a letter to IVlr. Pitt, informing hiln that 
he \vas prepared to reSUlne the governnlent of his reahn, 
and appointing a day for an interview \vith his council. 
A n1essage to parlialnent, infonning thenl of the king's 
recovery, \vas followed by bonfires, illulninations, and 
other delnonstrations of public rejoicing. On the seven- 
teenth of !\Iarch the queen caused Kew Palace to be dec- 
orated ,vith thousands of colored lanterns, and a trans- 
parency, beneath \vhich were these lines that she herself 
had cOlnposed : - 


" Our prayers are heard, and Providence restores 
A patriot-king to bless Britannia's shores. 
But not to Britain is the bliss confin'd: 
AU Europe hails the friend of human kind. 
If such the general joy, what words can show 
The change to transport from the depths of woe, 
In those permitted to embrace again, 
The best of fathers, husbands, and of men!" 


[A.D. 179 o .J Then the queen held a dra,ving-room, and 
afterwards attended the theatre, so anxious was she to 
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prove to the nation that the king had really recovered. As 
she entered the play-house shouts of \VelCOll1e froIn an ÏIl1- 
Inense audience greeted her, the orchestra struck up 
., God sa\'"e the King," and so great '"as the enthusiasl11 
th
tt it \vas repeated five tin1es, and succeeded by an antheul, 
in ,vhich the spectators took part. A visit to St. Paul's 
,vas n1ade by the royal fan1Ïly in _\.pril, ,vhen an inllnense 
concourse of people asseInbled to take part in the cere- 
1110nies, and the king seelned fully absorbed in his elevo- 
tions during the ser\Tice. He ,vas heard after\vards to say 
that his illness had been a perfect bliss to hinl, because it 
had proved ho\v confidently he Inight rely on the support of 
his people. Strange to say, the king's sons \yere the last to 
ackno\\'ledge his sanity, and the least rejoiced at his res- 
toration to health
 They did their utlTIOst to keep as Illany 
people as possible a \ya y froln congratulatory balls; and at 
one given by the French a11lbassaelor they ,,'ould neither 
dance nor remain to supper, because they desired to 
appear inattentive to their Inother, \vho \yas present. The. 
reason for this conduct \vas that her 111 a jesty had opposed 
an unqualified regency for the prince, and nei
her he nor 
his brothers could forgive her for standing bet\veen thel11 
and the po\yer they coveted. 
K 0 sooner did the king reSU111e the reins of government 
than, contrary to the Prince of \\Tales's expectations, he 
cOl1,'eyed to parlialnent his appro\Tal of all the actions of 
his 11linisters during his long illness, and ren10ved from 
office all those \\'ho had opposed his cause \vith a vie\v to 
gaining favor \"ith the heir-apparent. 
Queen Charlotte had a tnania for the collection of pre- 
cious stones, as SOine people have for porcelain, coins, or 
stamps; and at the first dra\ving-roo111 \yhich she held, just 
after the king's recovery, she fairly glittered in a blaze of 
diamonds. Around her neck \vas a double ro\v of these 
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gelTIS, to \vhich \vas suspended a 111eelallion. Across her 
shoulders \"ere festooned three ro\\'s of costly pearls, and a 
portrait of the king was hung on the back of her skirt from 
fi ve ro\vs of brilliants, producing a gorgeous effect. The 
tippet \vas of fine lace, fastened \vith the letter G in dia- 
Blonds of ilnmense value, and in her nlajesty's hair \vas 
"God save the King," in letters fornled of the sanle costly 
genls. The princesses were beautifully attired, and all 
the noble ladies \yore elnblenlatical designs, painted, as 
fancy or loyalty dictated, on the satin part of their head- 
dresses. 
Towards the close of the year Frederick, Duke of 
York, married Frederica, eldest daughter of the King of 
Prussia. The bride \vas in her t\venty-fourth year, the 
grooln in his t\venty-eighth. She \vas good, handsolne, ac- 
cOlnplished, and kind-hearted; far too superior a person for 
so vicious a spendthrift as the prince. They \vere I1larried 
in Berlin, but the cerelnony ,,,as repeated in London by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in presence of the \vhole royal 
falnily. Notwithstanding that the duke's incolne \vas in- 
creased to thirty-five thousand pounds a year on his Inar- 
riage, he ran into debt so deeply that he could never 
extricate hinlself, and the poor duchess became so disgusted 
\vith his shalneless dissipation and cruel neglect of herself, 
that at the end of six years of 111isery she left hil1l and \vent 
to live in retirelnent. She \yas so good and charitable that 
she \vas \varinly beloved by a large nUlnber of people, and 
she \YJ.s universally styled" The poor soldiers' Friend," be- 
cause she hel red so Inany sick and ,,'ounded representatives 
of the arnlY. 
[.A,.D. I794.J Napoleon's brilliant successes at this tilne 
cast a glooln over England, until Lord Ho\\'e \von his 
splendid naval victory. rrhe royal family visited the tri- 
ul11phant fleet on its return, \vhen the king presented a 
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diaulond-hilted s\vord to the achniral, and splendid gold 
chains to \Warious officers under his cOIn111and. 
Sovereigns Inay be popuìar one year and the reverse the 
next. So it \vas with George III., though both the idolatry 
and the hatred of his subjects \\Tere undeserved. The 
attack against his life by the mad lieutenant \vas follo\vecI 
by others which threatened to be 1110re successful. A 
crowd of people asseInbled in the park one day \"hen the 
king set out in state froln St. J aBles's to attend a parJia- 
ll1ent meeting. At first a sullen silence \"as observed, and 
fe\v hats "Tere renloved; but presently shouts of "Give us 
bread! " " No \"ar!" .. No king!" and Inany others 
arose. l-lis Ina jesty entered his coach and was dri\"en off. 
No sooner, ho\ve\'er, had he reached a certain narro\\' street 
than a ball, either of lead or nlarble, \yas hurled through 
the ,,-indo\\', but fortunately passed out at the other side 
,,'ithout datnage, excepting to the glass. George evinced 
the utnlost calinness, and read his speech with eyen less 
hesitation than usual. \Vhen he \yas disrobing after\\"ards 
the gentlelnen in attendance talked about the ball that had 
been thro\vn at the royal carriage, \vhereupon the king, ",ho 
joined in the conversation, said: "\V ell, nlY lords, one 
person is proposing this, and another is supposing that, 
forgetting that there is One above us all \\"ho disposes of 
everything, and on "Thonl alone \ve depend." On his return 
the Inob thre\v stones at the coach, \yhich \vas nearly de- 
Inolished, and several of then) hit the king, though \vithout 
doing hinl serious injury. 
[A. D. 1796.] Two other attenlpts \vere 111ade on the 
king's life,- one ,,"hen he \\'as reviewing his troops, and the 
other just as he entered his box at the theatre. On the 
latter occasion he behaved \vith so Inuch courage and pres- 
ence of Blind, that the audience \vere aroused to the highest 
pitch of excitelnent, and shouted" God save the King!" 
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several tin1es, and then the follo\ving stanza by Sheridan, 
the distinguished orator and dralnatist, \vas sung: - 
" FrOlll every latent foe, 
From the assassin's blow, 
God save the kin6 ! 
O"er hin1 Thine arm extend, 
For Britain's sake defend, 
Our father, prince, and friend, 
God save t:H
 king! " 


- We have scarcely Inentioned Prince \Villiam, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of George 111. and Queen Charlotte. 
At the age of thirteen he was sent as 111idshipn1an on board 
a 111an-of-\var, and told to fight his \yay. He ,obeyed by 
having a \vrestle \vith another" n1iddy " soon after he \vas 
afloat, and in this \vay secured the respect of his fello\,,- 
officers. He \vas present in several inlportant actions, 
under different adn1Ïrals, and \vhen a certain Spanish COln- 
mander \vas brought prisoner on board the "Prince 
George," tl?is sn1art, active, young nlidshipnlan, 'Vh0I11 he 
observed on duty at the gang\vay, \vas pointed out to hin1 
as a prince of the blood, he exclain1ed, "\Vellinay England 
be queen of the seas, ,,,hen the son of her sovereign is 
engaged in such duty!" Prince \Villial11 \vas the least 
courteous of the queen's sons, - o\ving, perhaps, to the 
fact of his having spent so many years among sailors, 
enjoying the freedom of a life on the ocean wave; but 
he \vas certainly coarse in manners and speech. Once 
he disappointed his sister, Princess 11 ary, very n1uch by 
drinking chanlpagne until he \vas too intoxicated to dance 
a Ininuet \vith her at the clra,ving-room, as he had prom- 
ised. We shall tell Inore about this prince hereafter, \vhen 
he becon1es King of England. 
Of the 111arriage of the Prince of \Vales \vith Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, \vhich took place about this titne, 
we need only say that it began, continued, and endedlnis- 
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erabJy ; but the particulars of it and of the remainder of 
their lives ,vill be considered in the ensuing reign. 
[A.D. I801.J \Ve pass o\yer fi\?e years, and find the 
prince in full opposition against the cro\yn and Pitt, \vhich, 
,,"ith other n1atters, ,yeighecl so hea\ i1y on the 111ind of the 
kiÙg that a return of his l11alady,vas the consequence. He 
inl proved, after a fe\v \veeks, enough to be able to open par- 
lianlent in person; but he required constant \vatching, and 
could not attend any of the entertainlnents he \vas in the 
habit of honoring ,yith his patronage. He li\?ecl \\'ith the 
utInost regularity, but \vas excessi\.ely careless about 
taking cold, though it \vas ahvays a prelude to the attacks 
of brain feyer that had perceptibly inlpaired his Inind. 
[A.D. 1804.J He \\yas living at \Vinclsor \vith his falnily 
\vhen he again became suddenly and alanningly ill. His at- 
tack ,vas calìed rhetl111atic, but his 111incl \vas 1110re affected 
than his body, and no \yonder; for he \yas constantly on the 
rack bet\veen public affairs, changes, and quarrels in the 
111inistry and the conduct of his sons. He recovered after 
several \veeks, only to continue the contest \vhich had begun 
between hill1self and the Prince of \Vales, relatÏ\?e to the 
residense and education of the Princess Charlotte, daughter 
of the Prince and Princess of \Vales. The nlonarch \vished 
her to be placed under the supervision of the queen at 
\Vindsor, in order that she 111ight be brought up properly; 
but the prince objected ll1erely for the sake of opposition. 
After years of estrangenlent the father and son had an inter- 
vie\\! on the subject; but the latter \vas so insulting in his 
tone and Inanner that the poor king \vas Inore annoyed 
than ever. 
[A.D. 1805.J The remaining years of his life \vere spent 
in retirelnent, except on rare occasions; and the queen, 
\\"ho \vatched over hinl \vith a true \vife's elevotion, be- 
held the gradual but certain decay of his 111ental faculties, 
the details of \\'hich are too painful to be interesting. 
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A gorgeous entertainll1ent, the expense of which exceeded 
fifty thousand pounds, \vas given by the king at \Vindsor 
on the installation of the Knights of the Order of the Gar- 
ter; but his conduct \\'as so undignified, and so different 
froll1 \vhat that of a 1110narch should have been on such an 
occasion, that the queen looked at hiln in amazelnent, and 
perhaps ,vondered ,vhether it was aU due to his disordered 
mind. 
[A.D. 1809.J The venerable monarch ,vas not able to 
attend the grand fête given by Queen (
harlotte, at Frog- 
lnore, in celebration of his having reached the fiftieth year 
of his reign. His sight had gro\vl1 so dim that, although 
he rode out every day, his horse ,,,as led by a servant, and 
\vhen he \valked he felt his \yay along the terrace by n1eans 
of a stick. London and all the principal cities of the king- 
don1 \yere illuminated at the till1e of the jubilee, and large 
sun1S of nloney '\Tere raised by subscription for the benefit of 
the poor. In this \vay 111any \vere lnade happy, but the king 
\vas sad and dejected. He \vollld often shed tears during 
the perfonnance of Handel's" 'fotal Eclipse," - a COlnpo- 
sition of \vhich he "'as ,.ery fond, even though it relninded 
hiln of his increasing blindness. One n10rning the Prince 
of \:Vales entered his father's apartlnent unannounced, 
and heard' hiln reciting the following \vell-kno\vn lines of 
l\Iil ton: - 
" Oh dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon! 
Irrevocably dark! Total eclipse 
\Vithout al1 hope of day! 
Oh first created beam, and Thou great word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all ; 
\Vhy am I thus deprived, thy prime decree? " 


[A.D. 1810.J The royal household ,vas indeed a sorrow- 
ful one \vhen the death of the Princess An1elia occurred, 
for she ,vas the youngest of the children and had always 
been a pet. Nothing could have been Inore touching than 
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the appearance of the afflicted father, aged and almost 
blind, as he leaned 0\ger the couch of his dying child, \vhis- 
pering to her \vords of consolation and hope of future 
r
lorr. \Yhen the princess bade the king fare,veII, just 
before she died, she placed a ring on his finger, on \rhich 
\vere inscribed these ,yords, "Renlelnber 111e." 
Fronl that period the king's nlental state becanle graclu- 
ally ,yorse, and the follo\ving year the Prince of \Yales \vas 
appointed regent, though the queen still retained the care 
of her husband, with the assistance of the council, \"ho 
\\ere constantly at \Yindsor. At tinles his majesty \voulcl 
appear better, then he \"ould relapse into a state that 
offered little hope. The queen's position \vas by no 111eans 
a pleasant one. She \vas constantly brought in contact ,,,ith 
the Princess of \Vales, 'Vh0111 she thoroughly disliked; and 
her heart "pas torn by the sad scenes in \\"hich her poor, 
afflicted consort played the leading part. Thus one day she 
entered his rOOI11 and found hÏ1n singing a hynln to the ac- 
c0l11panilllent of a harpsichord, on \\'hich he ,vas perfonning 
hilnself. On concluding the h)"Inn, he knelt dO\'ïl, prayed 
for his falnily and the nation, and finaIIy that God ,vould 
restore to hil11 the reason ".hich he felt he had lost. At 
other tilnes he ,vas heard begging that he 111Ïght die; then 
he \vould ilnagine that he really had departed this life, and 
ask for a suit of black, that he nlight ,year lllourning for the 
old king. Such pathetic scenes Queen Charlotte ,yitnessed 
constantly. And she had other lnatters to \yorry her; for 
the public distress ,,,as so great that she becalne excessively 
unpopular, not because she had been guilty of any ,vrong, 
but SiIl1ply because indignation had to be \gented on S0I11e- 
body. 
[... \.. D. 18 I 5. ] One clay, ,y hen she \vas going to attend 
her last dra\\"ing-rooln, she ,vas l1issed and insulted by a 
Inob that actually had the audacity to stop her chair. She 
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,vas equal to the occasion, and sho\ved a great deal of 
pluck. Quietly letting dO\\ï1 the \yinclo\v of the chair, she 
spoke \yithout agitation to those nearest to her: "I anI 
about seventy years of age," she said, sorro\yfully; "I have 
been 1110re than half a century Queen of England, and I 
neyer ,vas hissed by a 1110b before:' rfhe vulgar are easily 
silenced by true dignity and courage, and so the venerable 
lady \vas allo\ved to pass on unmolested. The Prince of 
\Vales sent several aides-de-caInp to escort his 1110ther back 
h0I11e in safety; but she said to thenl: "Y Oll have left 
Carlton House by his royal highness's orders; return there 
by B1ine, or I \yillieave 111Y chair and go hon1e on foot." 
[A.D. I8IS.] Queen Charlotte appeared in public no 
Inore, for her health \vas declining, and she went to Bath 
to try and restore it, \"ithout avail. To\vards the close of 
the year she "'as again at Ke\v, \vhere she ,vas confined to 
her bed ,,'ith dropsy. She could not see the king, for he 
\vas at \Vindsor, and it \vas deell1ed unsafe for her to Inove. 
At last her case was pronounced hopeless, and she expired 
on the sixteenth of N ovelnber. Her last breath \vas dra\vn 
in the anTIS of her eldest son, \vho, during her final illness, 
had been unrelnitting in his attentions. 
The queen's funeral took place on the 2d of Decelnber, 
the procession consisting of horse and foot soldiers, as if 
they had been escorting a ,,'arrior to the tOlnb instead of a 
\\'oman. The arrangelnents throughout ,vere very inap- 
pr<?priate, and fe\v Inenlbers of the peerage felt cal]ed upon 
to do honor to their late sovereign. Her \vill, \vhich had 
been made only on the day preceding her death, was a 
very sensible one, but she left debts to the alnount of nine 
thousand pounds. 1-'hese \vere contracted for purposes of 
charity, and \vere of course paid, for Queen Charlotte ,vas 
exceedingly benevolent \yithout the least ostentation. Her 
superb dialnonds, \'alued at a Inillion of pounds, \vere 
divided by her request anlong her four daughters. 
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George III. survived his \vife t\yO years, but \yas never 
inforIned of her death, because he ,vas not in a condi- 
tion to bear the sad ne\vs when he could have understood 
it, \vhich ,vas only at rare intervals. He no,v occupied a 
long suite of rOOlns, in \vhich \vere pianos and harpsichords; 
on these he ,,,ould occasionally playa fe,v notes frOln some 
cOlnposition of Handel's, and then stroll on. His bodily 
health \yas good and his appetite \'"as excellent, and this 
111ade the loss of his reason only the 1110re pitiable. He 
generally \vore a blue robe-de-chall1brc fastened \vith a belt 
in the Inorning, and changed it for a costulne of brocaded 
silk in the afternoon. As he \vanderecl through his apart- 
ments, \\"hich he could do c\yen though he had becoll1e 
totally blind, the old king \YQuld speak to the dear ones, 
,,"hOn1 he fancied \vere near hinl, but ahvays made the re- 
plies hilnself, or he ,vould address an ilnaginary parlialnent, 
and, when exhausted, fall back in a kind of deliriun1. 
[A.D. 1820.J As the ne,v year opened the health of 
George III. began to fail, and he \vas soon reduced al- 
1110St to a skeleton. For a Inonth he \vas confined to his 
bed, and on the 29th of January breathed his last, \vithout 
the slightest pain. He ,vas nearly eighty-t\yO years of age 
at the tilne of his death. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CAROLINE OF BRUNS\VICK, \VIFE OF GEORGE IV. 
(...\.D. 1768-1821.) 


THOSE \vho have read the preceding pages \vill relnen1- 
ber the birth of the" Lady Augusta," because of the quar- 
rel that event occasioned bet\veen her father, Frederick, 
Prince of 'Vales, and her grandfather, George II. She 
gre\v up a beautiful, acconlplished \VOlnan, - the favorite 
sister of George III., \vhose protection she \vas forced to 
seek after she had reached nliddle age. \Ve have nothing 
to do \vith that part of her life, ho\vever, nor \vith her child- 
hood, \vhich \vas passed quietly \vi
h scarcely any reillark- 
able incidents. \Vhen she ,vas t\venty-seven years of age 
she lllarried Charles \Villian1 Frederick, Hereditary Prince 
of Bruns\vlck, a Ina1.1 distinguished for his fine appearance, 
courtly 01anners, and heroislll on the field of battle. 
He soon \von the heart of "Lady Augusta," and she 
proillised to marry hiln, though the king and queen \vere 
by no Ineans pleased with the match. \Vhen the prince 
arrived on English soil the people of Har\\'ich pressed 
for\vard in cro\vds to have a look at hinl, and a silnple- 
hearted Quaker forced his \vay into the bridegrooln's 
apartnlents, and taking off his hat, said: "Noble friend, 
give Ille thy hand!" It \vas given to hinl, and after kissing 
it, he added, "Although I do not fight n1yself, I love a 
20 4 
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brave man that \vill fight; thou art a valiant prince and 
art to be married to a lovely princess; love her, Inake her 
a good husband, and the Lord \vill bless thee both! " 
This ,vas the ,vannest greeting the bridegrooln received 
in England, for the royal cou pIe treated him ,vith nlarked 
còldness, and Queen Charlotte did all she could to pre- 
vent too great an outlay of Inoney. To be sure, she gave 
the bride a gold ,vatch set ,yith je\yels of exquisite \vork- 
Inanship, and George 111. presented her a diamond neck- 
lace \\'orth thirty thousand pounds; but everything per- 
taining to the \vedding \vas conducted on a very sÌ1nple 
scale, considering the rank of the principal parties con- 
cerned, and not a gun ,vas fired by ,vay of congratulatory 
salute. The servants of the royal household \\'ere not 
even pennitted to put on their ne\v attire, either for the 
\vedding Cerel110ny or the dra\\'ing-rooln, ,vhich \vas held 
next day; but ,,,ere ordered to reserve them for the queen's 
birthday. 
As soon as the nlarriage cerelnony,vas performed the 
bridal pair drove to the Leicester House, ,,-here a splendid 
supper a\vaited thenl. It ,vas a season ,,,hen political party 
spirit ran high, and George 111. took great pains to con- 
ceal the unprolnising condition of affairs froln the prince. 
But it ,,"ould have been a yery unobser\'ant person \\'ho had 
failed to notice the difference bet\\'een the enthusiasln 
accorded to the young couple on their arrival at the theatre 
a fe,v nights later, and the lack of it that signalized the 
entrance of their lnajesties. Queen Charlotte \vas young 
then, and it is certain that she did not love the bride and 
grooln any better because of their seenling popularity. 
Horace 'Valpole describes their visit on the next night 
at the Opera House thus: "The cro\\Td is not to be de- 
scribed. 
rany noble ladies sat on chairs bet\veen the 
scenes; the doors of the boxes \vere thro\vn open, and the 
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boxes \vere all filled to the back of the stoves; nay, \vornen 
of fashion stood on the very stairs till eight at night. In 
the middle of the second act the Hereditary Prince of 
Bruns,vick turned his back to the king and queen, pre- 
tending to offer his place to Lady Tankerville. You kno,y 
enough of Gennans and their stiffness to etiquette to be 
sure that this could not be done inadvertently, especially 
as he repeated this only v;ithout standing up váth one of 
his o,vn gentlel11en in the third act." 
N O\V it is very probable that the prince "'as far from 
pleased at the treatInent he had received at the hands of 
his bride's brother and sister-in-Ia \v; but it is scarcely likely 
that he \vould be guilty of a desire to insult the king, \\'hose 
guest he \vas. Several grand balls succeeded the ,yedding, 
and then the bride and groOlTI ,vent in separate carriages, 
each \vith three uninteresting attendants, on their ,yay to 
Harwich. Arriving at the sea-coast, they en1barked on 
separate yachts for Holland, and had such a tenlpestuous 
voyage that they \vere in great danger 1110st of the ,,,ay. 
This seelns a rather unsociable ,vay of travelling; but per- 
haps court etiquette required the prince and princess each 
to have a different ship. 
A grand ovation a\vaited theln all along the route to 
their h0l11e in Bruns\vick, ,,,here they \"ere greeted \\-ith a 
hearty \VelCOlne by all the ducal faruily. This union proved 
a happy one; but \ve shall have nothing 1110re to say about 
it, nlerely having introduced the Prince and Princess of 
Brunsváck, because they becalne the parents of Caroline 
AI11elia Elizabeth, the subject of this sketch. 
[A.D. 17 68 .] Caroline, their second daughter, was born 
in 17 68 . Her hOI11e education was very inlperfect, for there 
,vas a lack of discipline in it that colored her after-life. It 
was her misfortune that she early discovered how to be 
mistress oi her weak-minded Inother, for \vholn she had, in 
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consequence, little respect. She \vas good-hearted, but 
utterly \vanting in tact and COlnnlon sense. 
As a punishnlent for certain indiscretions, she \yas not 
allo,veà to appear at court for a fe,,, 1110nths; and when 
she returned an aged lady kindly said that she hoped it 
\\'ould not be necessary for her to be dislnissed again, 
\"hereupon she pertly replied: '
Gone is gone, and \"ill 
ne\'er return, and ,,,hat is to COlne ,,,ill COlne of itself." 
Caroline delighted in ll1aking dashing, fearless relnarks 
that too often excited a smile and encouraged a repetition. 

'\fter a lesson in natural history, her goyerness once asked, 
,. In ,,,hat country is the lion to be found?" "'Yell," 
ans\' ered the princess deliberately, "I should say, you 111ay 
find hiln in the heart of a Bruns,vicker." 'Yhen taking 
part in any boisterous galne, of \vhich she ,vas ,yery fond, 
if her attendant ,yarned her of danger, she would reply: 
" A Bruns\vicker dares do anything!" or, " A Bruns\yicker 
does not kno\v that thing, - fear." 
[A.D. 1780.] "Ho\v "ould you define tillle and space? " 
asked her father, ,,,hen she ,vas not 1110re than t\vel \'e years 
of age. "Space is in the n10uth of :\Iaclalne von L -," 
she ans,,'ered, "and tinle is in her face." 'Yhen told that 
it ,vas not becoBling for so young a lady to ha\ye opinions 
of her o\vn, she rather cleverly returned, "People \vithout 
opinions of their o\vn are like those barren tracts ,vhich 
\"ill not bear grass." 
This young princess's religious educatioB ,,'as as sadly 
neglected as her hOBle-training. Like ll1any other royal 
Gennan ladies, she could not decide ,,,hat church she ,,,as 
to join, until she kne\v ,,'hat prince she ,vas to 111arry; and 
then, having been taught Inorality, but no creed, the prin- 
cesses ,vere ready to adapt their consciences to the Greek, 
ROlnan Catho1ic, or Protestant faith, just as it happened. 
T\yo offers of l11arriage had been refused by Princess Caro- 
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line, "'hen the Duke of York, conlnlander of the English 
force in Holland, Inade a visit to his aunt at the court of 
Bruns\,'ick, and \vas so favorably ilnpressed \vith his young 
cousin that he \vent back home váth quite a flattering re- 
port about her. George III. had never seen his niece; but, 
,vhen he heard so much about her, he began to consider 
\vhat sort of a Inatch he could Inanage bet\veen her and his 
eldest son, the Prince of \
V ales. 
[A.D. 1794.J Of this prince so nluch has been said in 
the previous reign that it ,,,ill be necessary for us to take 
up his life only at the tinle of his Inarriage. As his union 
,,,itb 1\1rs. Fitzherbert \vas illegal, the prince provided 
for her a sUInptuous house at Brighton, and finding hinlself 
over head and ears in debt, agreed to take a \vife ,vho could 
help hinl out of his dilenl1na. It nlust not be supposed 
that the Prince of Brunswick \voulcl or could pay the 
seventy thousand pounds that the Prince of vVales o\yed, 
but parlialllent had agreed to do so if he \yould consent to 
marry. So for the sake of his creditors, and his own peace 
of mind \vith regard to thenl, he \\Tote to Caroline of Bruns- 
,vick, and offered her his hand in 111arriage. She replied 
coolly but favorably; and, as the prince's financial affairs 
\vere getting Inore and more desperate, \vhat, \vith horse- 
racing and all sorts of dissipation, he lost no time in setting 
on foot the arrangelnents for his 111arriage. 
Lord Mahnesbury \vas selected for the prince's proxy, 
and he \vas instructed to bring Princess Caroline to Eng- 
la
d \vithout using any discretion in the nlatter ,vhatever. 
He reached Bruns,vick on the t,venty-eighth of N ovenlber, 
and \vas received \vith a Inost enthusiastic \yelcome. 1'hen 
he sa\v the future Queen of England for the first time. She 
,vas an acconlplishec1, high-spirited girl of twenty-seven, 
"ho spoke English fluently, and dressed tastefully. She 
had fair hair, expressive, ahnond-shaped eyes, good teeth 7 
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and a delicately formedlnouth. Her face ,vas pretty, but 
her figure ,vas rather undersized and no't graceful. This 
was a slight defect c0l11pared ,vith one of "hich Lord 

Ialmesbury speaks in his diary. '\" e refer to uncleanli- 
ness, ,vhich seelns to have been sadly apparent in this 
pretty creature, and ,vas in great part due to her bad 
training. 
rrhe duchess \vas indiscreet enough to talk disparagingly 
of Queen Charlotte to the English alnbassador; but she 
,,,as so fond of gossip that she could .not lose this oppor- 
tunity of telling ho,v she had been an object of envy and 
dislike to her sister-in-law, \\"ho had been. ready to quarrel 
,yith King George because he had giyen her a handso111e 
diatnond ring on her Inarriage. "George is Inore kind- 
hearted than \yise-headed," she added, "and loves lne as 
\yell as he could loye anybody." 
Lord 
Iahnesbury had not been in Bruns\rick more than 
a \veek \vhen :\Iajor Hyslop arri,-ed ,vith a portrait of the 
Prince of \\Tales, and a private letter to his envoy, urging 
hin1 to set out \vith the Princess Caroline il1llnediately. 
\Yhether it \yas ilnpatiencc to possess his bride, curiosity to 
behold her, or the increasing demands of creditors that 
pro111pted the lnessage, \ve can only guess; but the mar- 
riage \vas celebrated on the eighth of Deceulber, just five 
days after i\Ia jar Hyslop's arri ,-a1. 
Lord i\IalInesbury \vas the person to nallle the day of 
departure for England, and after a consultation. \vith the 
Duke of Bruns,,,ick, he ,,,rote the bridegroolll that provid- 
ing he receh-ed intelligence of the sailing of the fleet froln 
England, ,,,hich ,vas to serve for a \yeddine- escort by the 
L.1 '.1 
eleventh, he should set out on that day \vith-the princess. 
The Duke of Bruns\vick spent his nlornings in consulta- 
tions \vith Lord :\Ialtnesbury, and these \yere succeeded by 
public dinners and operas, the Princess Caroline appearing 
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on each occasion as the heroine. The father begged of 
the amL?s3ador ahvays to reC0111111end to the princess dis- 
cretien, adding: " She is not a fool, but she has no judg- 
men t; she is too curious, and too free in expressing her 
opinions aloud about people." Thus Lord JVlalnlesbury 
becalne a sort of lnentor to the young bride, and constantly 
gave her instructions ho\v to act, \yell kno\ving that she 
\vould have to be very discreet if she \vas to succeed in her 
ne\v position. 
Lord :ßlalInesbury escorted the princess to a 111asquerade 
ball at the court opera house, and acted as a check on her 
\vhenever she seel11ed disposed to enter into the spirit of 
the fun, as she had done before her Inarriage. A strange 
conversation took place bet\veen these t\VO during one of 
these dances. 'l'hey had retired to one of the private 
boxes, and the bride repeated the questions regarding her 
future state that naturally occupied her 111ind all the tinle. 
Alnong other things, Lord Mahnesbury told her that she 
should never 111 iss going to church on Sundays, as the king 
and queen \vere al ways punctual in their attendance. This 
did not please the princess, and she inquired if the prince 
was like his parents in that respect. Lord l\Ialnlesbury 
replied, that if he \vere not, she \vould bring hilll to it; and 
if he \vould not go \vith her she \vould do ,veIl to set a 
good exanlple and go \vith him. " You must tell him that 
the fulfilling regularly and exactly this duty can alone 
enable you to perfonn exactly and regularly those you o\ve 
hiln. This cannot but please him, and \vill in the end 
induce hiln to go to church." 
The envoy ,veIl kne\v that no alllount of advice or train- 
ing could fit a young, innocent \V0111an to confonn to the 
habits of the prince \Vh0I11 he represented. 'The princess 
thought his conversation very serious for a Inasquerade, and 
told hilll so, \vhereupon he gayly defended himself; but he 
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took another opportunity to say that, "in the order of 
society those of a very high rank have a price to pay for it. 
'rhe life of a Princess of \Vales is not to be one of pleasure, 
dissipation, and enjoYlnent. 'rhe ad,-antages belonging to 
it 11lU5t be purchased by sacrifices, which n1ust be con- 
stantly repeated." 
Princess Caroline took all that I-"ord 
Iahnesbury told 
her in good part
 and e,Ten expressed a desire that he 
should be her 10rcl-chanlber1ain ,yhen she established her 
household, but though he felt flattered at this lnark of her 
esteen1, he said that he desired no favors. So the guardian 
got on Yèrr \yell \\'ith his \yard, though she said, ,yearily 
one day that she "never should be able to learn all those 
thi ngs." 
At length the tilne approached for the departure of the 
bride. It ,vas her desire to take one :?\Iadelnoiselle Rosen- 
z\veit ,vith her to England as u a sort of reader
" but as 
soon as the prince heard of it he perenlptorily objected, 
and said that he \yould not ha,-e her in that or anv other 
J 
capacity. The Duke and I)uchess of Bruns\yick ,vere very 
angry at this exercise of authority on the part of the bride- 
groonl, but they ,yere forced to sublnit. Ho\ve,-er, the 
duke took occasioll to say to the envoy that the reason \vhy 
he \yas anxious to have :\Iadelnoiselle Rosenzweit \vith his 
daughter \vas that she could \yrite and spel1, in \vhich 
accolnplislllnen ts the princess failed, therefore her services 
\You ld be needed. 
",-\t last, on the t\venty-ninth of Decen1ber, the bride left 
Druns\"ick, but it "'as three n10nths before she reached 
England. This delay \yas caused by the ,,'ar \yhich ,vas 
raging bet\veen the French on one side and the Dutch and 
English on the other. 
Iajor Hyslop \vent for\vard to gi,-e 
notice in case of danger, and to see that all necessary 
arrangelnents \\"ere coalpleted for the comfort of the party. 
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The citizens of Brunswick gathered in cro,vds to bid fare- 
\vell to their princess, and a volley \vas fired fronl the 
ralnparts as she passed out of her native to,vn. 
For three days the travellers continued on their way, but 
Inade very slo\v progress, for they \vere often detained by 
the Inovelnents of the troops, and suffered considerably 
froln colù. The princess found her lady cOll1panions so 
dull and stupid that she invited Lord lVlahnesbury to ride 
in her coach ,vith her, but he declared that it ,vould be a 
breach of etiquette, at \vhich the princess laughed very 
heartily; but he ,vas' far too proper a person to consent to 
anything of \vhich all the ,vorld \vould not approve, so the 
bride \vas forced to sublnit. 
[.t\.D. 1795.J There \vas a delay of several days at 
Osnaburg, and Lord 1\:ialnlesbury relates an anecdote as 
an illustration of the princess's lack of judgnlent. There 
,vere a great ulany poor French en1Îgrauts at this place, 
SOUle of theln actually dying of hunger and exposure. When 
Caroline sa\v thenl she was filled ,vith cOlnpassion, but did 
not kno\v ho,v to set about assisting theIne "I tell her 
liberality and generosity are an enjoynlent, not a severe 
virtue," says the lord Inentor in his notes. "She gives 
a louis for SaIne lottery tickets; I give ten, and say the 
princess ordered me to do it. She looked surprised, and I 
told her that I \vas sure she did not Uleau to give only the 
value of the ticket, and that I l1lerely forestalled her inten- 
tion. Next day an elnigrant \vith a pretty child draws near 
the table; the Princess Caroline inlInediately, of her o\vn 
accord, puts ten louis in a paper and gives it to the child. 
The duchess, ,vho goes \vith us as far as the sea, observes 
it, and inquires of 111C \vhat it ,vas. I tell her a delnand on 
her purse; she looks enlbarrassed, and says, in French, 'I 
have only Iny pretty double Bruns\vick louis, ,vhich would 
look prettier in the hands of that child than in your 
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pocket,' I ans\verecl. She felt ashanled, and gave three 
of thenl. In the evening, Princess Caroline, to WhOlll this 
sort of yirtue \vas never preached, on IUY praising the coin 
of the Bruns\yick Inaney, offers l1le very seriously eight or 
ten double louis, saying (in French, \yhich we translate) : 
, Oh, I beg of you to take thelll; they are a luere trifle- 
of no consequenèe \vhatever.' 'Ihis sho\ys ho\v little she 
could distinO"uish bet\veen benevolence and the mere act of 
b 
throwing a\vay nloney like a child. I took an opportunity 
at supper of defining to her \vhat real charity \vas, and I 
reconlluended it to her as a quality that \\'ould, if rightly 
enlployed, nlake her lTIOre adn1Ïrers and give her Blore 
satisfaction than any that hUlnan nature could possess. 
rrhe idea "'as perfectly ne\\' to her, but she felt the truth of 
it; and she certainly is not fond of Inoner, as both her 
parents are." 
On the 18th of January the escort ,vrote: "Princess 
Caroline \vas yery l1liss-ish at supper. I n1uch fear these 
habits are irreyocably rooted in her. She is naturally curious 
and a gossip; she is quick and observing, and she has a silly 
pride of finding out everything. She thinks herself par- 
ticularly acute in discoveIing likings, and this leads her at 
tilnes to the n10st improper remarks and conyersation. I 
aln determined to take an opportunity of correcting her, 
cost ,vhat it Inay." 
Princess Caroline flattered herself that she ".ould refonn 
her husband; for although Lord :ðlahnesbury had dr0pped 
numerous hints as to his vices, he had so \vhite\yashed the 
general character of the prince as to make hiIn appear far 
Jess of a scapegrace than he really "'as. She kne". of his dis- 
agreement \vith his parents, but thought she \vould be able 
to act the part of the good angel, and reconcile theln; that 
she ,vould domesticate him and give him a taste for virtue, 
and thus gain for herself and hilll the blessings of a grate- 
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ful nation. rrhus, filled \vith good intentions, did this 
young bride declare herself ready, and \"ith confidence in 
her o\\'n capacity, to undertake the refonnation of a Inan 
she had never seen. She \vas not long, poor girl! in find- 
ing out ho\v utterly useless such a task ,volIld be, and ho\v 
ÎInpossible even to n1ak" the atten1pt. 
'[he travellers did not reach Hanover until the t\venty- 
fourth of January, a:ld they had suffered so intensely froln 
the severe \\'eather that the duchess ,vas as cross and ill- 
natured as possible, \yhile her daughter preserved her 
patience and good hUInor throughout the journey. I'here 
,vas one Inatter that gave Lord 1\Ialmesbury great concern, 
and that \vas the toilette of his charge. During their so- 
journ of three \veeks at Hanover he had several discussions 
\vith her upon this subject, and this is \"hat he \vrote on 
the eighteenth of February, in his diary: "Argulnent with 
the princess ahout her toilette. She piques herself on 
dressing quickly; I disapprove this. She I11aintains her 
point; I, ho\yever, desire 1\'1adame Busche to explain to her 
that the prince is very delicate, and that he expects a long 
and very careful toilette, of \yhich she has no idea. On 
the contrary, she neglects it sadly, and is offensive from 
this neglect. l\Iadarrle Busche executes her cotnmission 
,yell, and the princess comes out the next day ,veIl \vashed 
all over." 
The 1Iadalne Busche, to \VhOln the lord refers, \vas a 
court lady, \\'ho attended the princess frOln Bruns,vick. It 
,,,ould quite be edifying could \\Te be informed ,vhat argu- 
ment she brought to bear in order to induce the bride to 
take a bath; but it is to be hoped that once having discov- 
ered the necessity of daily ablutions, there \vas no need of 
further relninders on that subject. But \vashing alone ,,'as 
not enough; the princess \vas so untidy about her clothing 
that her escort \vas forced to n1ake another appeal to the 
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court ladies, since he scarcely dared to broach so delicate 
a point to the princess herself. I-Ie says: "I had conver- 
sations \"ith the Princess Caroline on the toilette, on clean- 
liness, and on delicacy of speaking. On these points I 
endeavored, as far as it \vas possible for a n1an, to incul- 
cate the necessity of great and nice attention to every part 
of dress, - as \\"ell to ,yhat \vas hid as \yhat \vas seen. I 
kne\v she \vore coarse petticoats, coarse chelnises, and 
thread stockings, and these never \yell \yashed or changed 
often enough. I observed that a long toilet \vas necessary, 
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and gave her no credit for boasting that hers \vas a short 
one. 'Vhat I could not say myself on this point I got 
said through 'YOll1en: through :\fadame Busche, and after- 
\yards through. 1\lr5. Harcourt. It is remarkable ho,v 
alnazingly on this point her education has been neglected, 
and ho\v much her J110thcr. although an English\\"olnan, ,,,as 
inattentive to it. I had another conversation ,yith her on 
speaking slightingly to the duchess; being peevish to her, 
and often laughing at her or about her. On that point I 
talked. very seriously indeed - said that nothing ,vas so ex- 
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tren1ely illlproper, so radically \vrong; that it \vas ill1possi- 
bIe, if she reflected for a lTIOU1ent, that she should not be 
sorry for every disrespectful \vord she uttered to her l1lother, 
\\'ho ahvays sho\ved the IllOst tender affection for her. T'he 
princess felt this, and it 111acle a tell1porary impression. But 
on this, as on all other subjects, I have had too many op- 
portunities to observe that her heart is very, 'lJery light, in- 
capable of strong or lasting feelings. In sonle respects 
this Inay lllake her happier, but certainly not better." 
At last ne\vs came that the fleet had arrived off Stade, 
and that \vas a signal for the 1110ther and daughter to part. 
1"he duchess \vas affected to tears; but Caroline behaved 
\vith sense and propriety, and kept up her spirits all the 
\vay. rrhree days later the bridal party reached the coast, 
and eU1barked on board the "Jupiter," a fifty-gun ship, 
,vhile the rest of the fleet poured forth a thundering salute. 
One of the ladies selected to attend the bride \vas lVlrs. 
Harcourt, \yho had Inet her at Hanover; the other \vas 
Lady Jersey, \vho a\vaited her in England. 1"he squadron 
arrived off Y annouth in due season; but a thick fog set in, 
and it \vas not until noon on Saturday, a \veek frolll the 
day of sailing, that they dropped anchor off Gravesend. 
The princess ,von the hearts of the officers and seatllen by 
her cheerfulness and affability, ,vhich called forth the 
praise even of Lord I\iahnesbu rYe 
On Sunday lllorning the bridal party was transferred to 
one of the royal yachts, and, after a pleasant sail, reached 
Green,vich at noon. Vast cro\vds had asselnbled to greet 
the princess, but not the bridegroo111 or any of his fa111ily. 
1"here was a delay of 11l0re than an hour, because the lady- 
in-\vaiting ,vas behindhand, and had kept the carriages 
until she \vas ready. \Vhen she did at last arrive she 
turned up her nose at the costulne of the princess, and 
behaved so rudely that I
ord Malmesbury had to take her 
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to task for it. '"rhis costulne consisted of a nluslin go\yn 
o\-er a blue satin petticoat, \vith a black beaver hat, in 
\vhich ,vere blue and black phllnes. Lady Jersey had 
brought a rich \vhite satin frock and an elegant turban, 
,,'hich the bride \vas required to put on at the governor's 
höuse before proceeding to London. 
The proces5ion, consisting cf two coaches, each dra\yn 
bv six \yhite horses, and escorted by a detatcll1nent of the 
.; 
prince's o\vn regÎInent, then started, and the bride 111ust 
have been sOlne\vhat surprised at the slnall greeting and 
applause she l11et by the \yay. 
About half-past t\VO she alighted at St. J aInes's Palace, 
and \vas conducted to the rOOl11S of the Duke of CUInber- 
land, \yhich had been prepared for her use. Then the \vin- 
do\\'s \"ere opened, and the princess stepped out upon the 
balcony to sho\v herself to the cro\\'c1. Lord 
Ialmesbury at 
once \yent for the prince, \\'ho, it nlust be adl11itted, had not 
sho\\'n lnnch eagerness to behold the bride. Ho\v the 
poor stranger's heart Blust haye fluttered at this 111on1ent, 
\yith none of her o,vn countryfolk near to advise and guide 
her! She had not long to \vait; for the prince soon ap- 
peared, and this is the report of the intervie\v as given by 
the lord, ,,'hose duties ,vere not yet over: "I, according to 
the established etiquette, introduced (no one else being in 
the roonl) the Princess Caroline to hitn. She, yery 
properly, in consequence of 111Y saying it \vas the right 
mode of proceeding, atten?pted to kneel to hin1. He raised 
her gracefully enough, and etnbraced her, said barely one 
,vord, turned round, retired to a distant part of the apart- 
Inent, and calling nle to hiln, said: 'Harris, I aln not 
,veIl; pray get me a glass of brandy.' I said, 'Sir, had 
you not better haye a glass of ,vater?' - upon ,yhich he, 
l11uch out of hunlor, said, with all oath, , No! I \"ill go 
directly to the queen.' And a\vay he ,vent. The princess, 
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left during this short InOlnent alone. \vas in a state of 
astonislllnent, and on 111Y joining her, said: 'I\:1on Dieu, is 
he al \vays like that? I find hÎln very fat, and not at all 
like the picture he sent Ine.' " No ,,'onder she ,vas 
shocked at such treatlnent; it was a \vretched beginning to 
her new life, and showed, even Blore plain]y than she sus- 
pected, \vhat her future treatlnent \vas to be. 
Lord l\lahnesbury tried to Inend J11atters as best he 
could, and stanllnered out a latne apology: "His royal 
highness ,vas a good deal affected and flurried at this first 
Ineeting; but \vould be better by dinner-tinle." Of course 
the princess \vas not to be deceived by 
uch an excuse, and 
embarrassed her conlpanion by indulging in no end of Ul1- 
c0J11plimentary rell1arks. Relief canle to hinl in the shape 
of a SU1111110nS to ".\'ait upon the king at once. 
Strange as it may appear, his Inajesty inllnediately began 
to discuss the \var and foreign politics; and then, having 
satisfied hilnse]f on these points, suddenly seenled to 
remenlber the purpose of Lord l\Ialnlesbury's rnission to 
the continent. He had only one question to ask about his 
son's \vife: "Is she good-hulnored ?" "I have never seen 
her other\vis
, even \vhen se,"erely tried," ,,,as the reply. 
" I aln glad of it," said the king, significantly; for he \vell 
kne\v what need she \vould have of that quality. 
Lady Jersey acted as a spy \vhile ,vaiting on the princess, 
and had Inanaged to \vonn a secret out of her during the 
short tilne they were at Green,,,ich together, \vhich she lost 
no tilne in communicating to the prince. This ,vas a love 
affair 'with a young German, and the kno\vledge of it tnacle 
the prince exceedingly angry. That evening at dinner, the 
princess behaved absurdly. She \vas "flippant, rattling, 
affecting raillery and wit," that proved her a very coarse, 
vulgar person. The bridegroom was thoroughly disgusted 
and everybody else astonished; for there \vas none of the 
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shyness or reserve that \volIld seem natural and becoming 
to a ,"ounD" \\'on1an in such a position. 
-' b 
\Yhen opportunity offered, the prince asked Harris 
\\'hat he thought of the princess's Inanners, and took hinl to 
task for bringing her to England at all. Lord 
Iahnesbury 
th
n infonned the prince of the injunctions he had recei\'ed 
froln the Duke of Bruns\yick, at the saIne tÏ1ne assuring 
hiln that he had observed only slight defects of character, 
that he hoped Inight be alnended, and adding, that no dis- 
cretion had b
en left to hin1 in the Inatter, as he had Inerely 
been ordered to ask for the hand of the Princess Caroline 
in Inarriage, and nothing Inore, and that he \,"ould not have 
presulned to gh.e any opinion of his o\vn upon the lady, 
unless requested to do so; and even in that case it \vould 
only have been in strict confidence to the king himself. 
The prince sighed, but he \vas not consoled, and his disgust 
for his bride ,,"as fast turning to hatred. 
After the dinner "'as over the king and queen, \vith 
other Inelnbers of the fan1ily, arrived, and the princess ,,,as 
presented in due fonn. rrhe king \vas kind and affection- 
ate to\vards his niece, but the queen ,,,as so cold and 
unfriendly that everybody present noticed it. On the 
eighth of April all the royal falnily dined together at the 
Queen's Palace, Buckinghan1 House, and after the meal 
they retired to their separate apartlnents to dress for the 
\\'edding cerelnony, ,,"hich took place at night. It \"as per- 
fanned in the Chapel Royal at St. J aInes's by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The prince handed his hat \yith its 
rich dian10nd buckle to Lord Harcourt to hold, and then 
Blade hin1 a present of it. During the procession it ,vas 
noticed that the Prince and Princess of \Yales scarcely 
addressed a single relnark to each other, although they 
\valked side by side. Sonle chroniclers say that the prince 
had partaken S9 freely of \vine during the dinner \"hich 
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preceded the cerelnony that he had to be held up in the 
chapel bet\veen t\\"o dukes, and scarcely seelned a\vare of 
\vhat he ,vas about. rrhis n1ay not be a fact, but he cer- 
tainly behaved very strangely during the ceremony; for he 
got up fron1 his knees at the \vrong tilne and interrupted 
the archbishop, \vho stood silently \vondering \vhat he 
intended to do. It was the king \vho stepped for\vard and 
'whispered to his son, ,,,ho then resluned his position, and 
allo\ved the service to be concluded. 'Vith the bridegroo111 
behaving as he did, and taking no pains to conceal his 
displeasure, the \vedding Inust have been a melancholy 
affair indeed. After all the legal fOflnalities had been dis- 
posed of, there ,vas a grand supper at Bl1ckinghan1 House, 
and at Inidnight the ne\vly-\vedded pair \vent to their o,vn 
hon1e at Carlton House. It is said they had their first 
quarrel on the \vay, \vhich is not surprising if it be 
really true that the prince had been drinking too freeJy, 
and he \vas probably not more abstelnious at supper than 
he had been at dinner. The city \vas illtl1ninated, and 
there \vas great rejoicing in honor of the royallnarriage, 
though perhaps a peep into the hearts of the principal 
parties concerned \vould have sho,vn more cause to ,veep 
than to rejoice. 
T\vo days after the Inarriage the royal couple returned to 
Windsor, \vhere they spent a fe\v days, then \vent to a coun- 
try-seat belonging to the prince at I(eillpshott. The bride 
had only one lady-in-,vaiting \\Tith her at that time, and she 
\vas her sole female c01l1panion; but the prince \vas sur- 
rounded by a lot of his lo\v friends, \\'ho constantly \vere to 
be found, in one part of the house or another, in such a 
state of intoxication as to be sleeping and snoring on the 
sofas. After tvvo or three \veeks the "happy pair" estab- 
lished thenlselves at Car1ton House, and then the princess 
,vas for the first tÍ1ne presented to the public at the theatre, 
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The princess had evidently formed good resolutions, 
\vhich appeared in her anliable and prudent behavior. The 
change that canle over her later nlust, therefore, be at- 
tributed, in great part, to the ill-treatlnent she received at 
the hands of the ruffian she \vas so unfortunate as to have 
nlarried. The lady-in-\yaiting that' \\'as forced upon her 
\vas an objectionable person, an(
 Bl0st disagreeable to the 
princess, \vho sa\v her treated \vith cordiality in the queen's 
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COUNTRY-SEAT. 


house and even invited to play cards with the princesses. 
'rhis \,"as not custonlary, and King George expressed his 
disapproval of such proceedings, but he \vas overruled. 
The first serious 
___latter to \yhich the prince turned his 
attention after his Inarriage \"as the paYlnent of his debts, 
which \yere perfectly enOrInous. But he had accepted a \yife 
solely on condition that his creditors should be satisfied: 
and \\'hen it \vas proFosed by one of the l11eInbers of par- 
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lialnent that a yearly deduction should be made out of his 
revenue for that purpose he \vas highly indignant. If he 
had been an honest lnan he ,vould never have contracted 
debts that ,vere far in excess of his incollle ; but, having done 
so, he ought to have b
en eager to retrench. He preferred 
to thro\v hinlself on the 111ercyof his country, like a spend- 
thrift and a pauper, and after\vards continue in his reckless 
course. 
Princess Caroline \vas soon Blade aware that her nlar- 
riage ,vas part of a bargain, the price being the paynlent of 
her husband's debts; also that he had been fornlerly mar- 
ried to 
Irs. Fitzherbert, on ,vhonl he had settled a superb 
nlansion in Park Lane. No one can deny that the young 
wife had much to conlplain of, though it lnay not justify 
her futu re conduct. 
\Vhile parlialnent renlained in a state of indecision re- 
garding the prince's debts, his brother, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, after\vards Willianl IV., made an extraordinary har- 
angue, \vhich created no little surprise. He represented 
that it \vas taking advantage of the þoor Ùl11ùCellt prince to 
lnake any opposition to the full paYlnent of all his obliga- 
tions, \"hen it ,vas ,veIl kno\vn that his consent to his nlar- 
riage had been obtained váth that understanding. This 
\\'as certainly an honest speech, and perhaps a proof of 
brotherly interest and partisanship; but it can scarcely be 
pronounced discreet or delicate. 
At last, after no end of propositions, debates, and dis- 
putes, 1\1r. Pitt's suggestion ,vas agreed upon. l'his \vas 
an incolne of one hundn
d and t\venty-five thousand pounds 
a year for the prince, besides his revenue from the duchy 
of Corn\vaIl, of thirteen thousand pounds more. In addi- 
tion, the princess was to have fifty thousand pounds, be- 
sides t\venty thousand pounds for je\,'els, and t\venty-six 
thousand pounds for the refurnishing of Carlton House. 
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1'he old standing debts of the Prince of \Vales \vere all 
settled, and this ,vas no trifling affair; for to his ferrier 
alone he \vas indebted forty thousand pounds, and to his 
je\veller eighty-five thousand pounds. 'This included the 
four thousand pounds that the je\velled franle had cost in 
,vhich the prince's ll1iniature had been placed before it ,vas 
se'nt to Bruns\\rick. I t is not surprising that the bride ,vas 
disappointed \vhen she beheld the original, after having 
vie,ved his flattered counterpart ,yith such a surrounding. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


. [A.D. 1796.) LONG before the first year of their mar- 
riage \vas cOlnpleted the princess was living almost in 
solitary confinement at Brighton, while her good-for-noth- 
ing husband ,vas leading the gayest sort of an existence in 
London, courted and honored at all the brilliant parties he 
attended, and almost ignoring the fact that he had a wife. 
He had abandoned his extravagant court at Carlton House 
for a time, because he was not entirely satisfied with the 
revenue that had been settled on him; so he showed his 
discontent by assulning a theatrical air of in jured innocence, 
poked his wife off in the country. and continued his shame- 
ful course. 
Then, feeling justly indignant at her husband's neglect, 
and at the coldness of all of the royal falnily, excepting the 
old king, who was always her firm friend, the princess was 
guilty of an indiscretion, the effect of \\'hich went far to- 
\vards completing her ruin. This consisted in writing let- 
ters to her relations in Bruns\vick, in Vvhich she not only 
complained piteously of her own position, but imprudently 
Inade use of very harsh terms towards the queen and the 
princesses, who she declared disliked her exceedingly, and 
seerned to take special pains to misrepresent her every 
action. Her situation was \vithout doubt distressing, and 
it seems not unnatural for the young wife to yearn for some 
sympathizing friend in whose ear she could pour forth her 
226 
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tale of ,vrong and regret; but \ve kno\v that lack of judg- 
ment ,vas Princess Caroline's greatest fault, and it appears 
plainly in this instance. She did not write a dignified, 
sorro\vful appeal to her parents, teUing them of her blasted 
hopes, and asking advice, for ,vhich there might have been 
some excuse; but she sent pages of gossip and sarcastic 
abuse of her relations in England to various parties in her 
native land, tittle-tattle, un,vise as it ,vas unrefined, and 
unla(h-like. 
J 
These letters she confided to the care of Doctor Ran- 
dolph, a clergYlnan, \vho \vas going to Germany, and 
prolnised to deliver theIne All his arrangelnents ,vere made 
for the journey \vhen 11rs. Randolph fell ill, and it \vas 
abandoned. The packet of letters written by the princess 
,vas forth,vith returned under cover, addressed to Lady 
Jersey. That l11alicious spy carried theln to the queen, by 
\VhOln they ,vere read, and displayed alnong the different 
Jnembers of the royal family, the Prince of "Tales included. 
Of course this dishonorable action \vas not reported to the 
,vriter of the letters, \vho remained in ignorance of their 
fate for many years; therefore she continued to suffer from 
the eyer-increasing coldness and disdain of her husband 
and his family, excepting the king, ,yithout being able to 
account for it. She had comn1itted a fault, but compared 
\vith those of the prince it sinks into insignificance; for he 
,,,as a heartless, treacherous reprobate from his cradle to 
his grave. 
Princess Caroline had a little daughter born in the early 
part of the ne,v year at Carlton House. The father pro- 
nounced her a "fine little girl," and she ,vas christened 
Charlotte ...\.ugusta. The usual congratulatory addresses 
""ere prepared; yet, ,,,hen the corporation of London de- 
sired to present theirs, they ,vere infonned that, as the prince 
had reduced his establishment, he \vas unable to receive 
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thenl "in a manner suitable to the situation," yet they 
might send it to hiln. To this they very properly refused 
to listen, \vhereupon his royal highness sent for the Lord 
l\Iayor, and gracefully proclailned his sentilnents of venera- 
tion and esteeln for the corporation of the city of London 
\"ith nlany lame excuses for not receiving the address. He 
did not, ho\vever, add that he \vas at that very mqlnent 
contemplating a final separation froln the princess, \vhich 
,vas his real reason for declining public rejoicings. 
Soon after he \vent to \Vindsor to live, and the princess 
was so lonely \vith the fe\v old people selected by the queen 
to be her conlpanions that she cOlnplained both to the king 
and the prince. rrhe consequence \vas a 111essage sent to 
her through Lady Chohnondeley, saying that "they ought 
to separate." This \vas no shock to the young Inother, 
,vho had been prepared by the prince's neglect to expect 
nothing better; but, \vhen this Inessage had been repeated 
several times, she Inerely replied, "1'hat she would be quite 
happy to live \vith her husband provided a change ,vas 
made in his behavior." 
The prince's nlessage ,vas follo\ved by a letter, in \vhich, 
after writing" our inclinations are not in our po\ver, nor 
should either of us be held ans\verable to the other because 
nature has not Blade us suitable to each other," he pro- 
posed tha.t they should live apart, and Ineet in society 
111erely as ordinary acquaintances. 1'he injured \vife 
agreed to this, only stipulating that the separation should 
be forever, and concluded her reply thus : "You will find 
enclosed a copy of lny letter to the king. As I have at 
this InOlnent no protector but his Inajesty, I refer Inyself 
solely to hiln on this subject; and, if nlY conduct meets his 
approbation, I shall be in sOlne degree at least consoled. 
I retain every sentilnent of gratitude for the situation in 
which I find Inyself as Princess of \Vales; enabled by your 
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means to indulge in the free use of a virtue dear to lllY 
heart - I Inean charity. It ,,,ill be nlY duty like\vise to act 
upon another nlotive, that of giving an exalnple of patience 
and resignation under every trial." 
In this dignified, sensible ans,ver, the prince could see 
only that he \vas to be rid of the creature \VhOI11 he had 
used as a tool to relieve hiln of his enlbarrasslnents, and 
agreed \vithout a lllolnent's hesitation to her ,vish that their 
sepa ration should be final. 
I'he king attenl pted to patch up a reconciliation, but did 
not succeed. He then suggested an al]o\yance of t,venty 
thousand pounds for the princess, but she declined any 
stipulated SUl11, and declared that her bills should be sent 
to the prince for settlel11ent. Public opinion ,vas in favor 
of the princess: and the first titne she appeared at the 
opera, after the separation, she ,vas greeted ,,,ith a trenlen- 
dous outburst of applause, that Inust have been galling to 
the prince. It certainly alanned the poor lady, ,vho said, 
"she supposed she should be guillotined on account of it." 
She had contrÏ\Ted before this to disn1Ïss Lady Jersey, ,,,ho 
\vas excessively obnoxious to her, and Lady Carnarvon and 
l\Irs. Fitzroy ,,,ere ladies-in-,vaiting in her stead. 
The princess no,v gathered about her friends \vell 
kno,,,n for their rank and respectability, all of \VhOI11 \vere 
inl pressed by her good sense and discretion. This Inakes 
it very clear that she ,vas driven, by a persistent course of 
ill-treatment, to the follies of her later life. It \vas so 
painful for her to appear at court, \vhere she met \vith cold- 
ness and disdain, that she l1lade a humble appeal, both 
to the king and the prince, to be relieved from doing so ; 
and the public felt so Inuch sYlnpathy ,vith her that her 
request could not be refused. The ,vorthy old king had a 
\\'ann feeling for his favorite sister's child, and \vas grieved 
at the indignity she had suffered; so he ,,,rate her a kind, 
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fatherly letter, urging her to 111ake another atte111pt at 
reconciliation ,vith the prince. His tone throughout was 
affectionate and sensible, and he adyised her to inti111ate to 
her husband that she desired his return, and to pron1Îse 
that no reproaches should disturb his equanin1Ïty if he 
,vould consent. With the belief that the king ,,,ould not so 
have ,vritten unless he had reason to suppose that his son 
,vas ,villing to becolne reconciled to her, the princess 
eagerly undertook the task of ,vriting to hiln, and for the 
Inoment felt buoyed up \vith the hope of vánning hinl. 
rrhis is a copy of her letter:- 
" I avail 111yself \vith the greatest ardor of the king's 
desire, \vhose letter sho\vs Ine that you are ,villing to yield 
to his ,vishes, ,vhich fills Ine \vith the greate.st delight. I 
look for\vard \vith infinite pleasure to the 11101nent that ,vill 
bring you to Carlton House, and that ,vill forever tern1i- 
nate a n1isunderstanding \yhich, on Iny side, I assure you, 
will never be thought of again. If you do Ine the honor of 
seeking 111Y society in future, I \vill do everything to Inake 
it agreeable to you. If I should displease you, you nlust 
be generous enough to forgive me, and count upon 111Y 
gratitude, which I shall feel to the end of IUY life. I luay 
look for this as nlother of your daughter, and as one \vho 
is ever yours." 
This hUIuble appeal had no effect on the prince, and, 
finding it treated ,vith silent contenlpt, the princess gave 
up all hopes of a reconciliation, and ,\yent to live \vith a 
fe\v ladies at Montague House, near Blackheath. Her 
little daughter \vas not allo,ved to accolnpany her, but \vas 
kept at Carlton House, under the direction of Lady Elgin 
and 1\liss HaYlnan, the sub-governess. 
1'he prince continued to live at Carlton House, but sa,v 
very little of his daughter, because he had not luuch tiIne 
for anything but his own pleasures, and she constituted no 
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part of theln. Ho\vever, rather than leave her to the care 
of her i110ther, he assulned sOlne concern for her \yelfare, 
and by his gracious and channing Inanners Inade a Inost 
favorable iIl1pression on :\[iss HaYlnan. 
[A.D. 1797.J 1'he princess visited her daughter about 
once a \yeek, and loved the little thing so dearly that she 
I11ade seyeral applications to the prince to be allo\ved to 
have her at ßlontague House; but he ne,yer noticed then1. 
:\Iiss Hayn1an thus describes one of the royal 1110ther's 
visits to the nursery: - 
"The princess caIne in to see Ine and spoke very affably. 
She asked Il1e if I did not find the infant ,,"onderfully like 
the Prince of "Tales. and \yhether I \yas fond of children, 
and added that her little Charlotte had been naughty, but 
,vas no,,,, by Lady Elgin's care, quite good. She stayed 
about half an hour, and selected SOlne lace for the baby's 
frocks. 'Yhen Lady Elgin caine in she said, , 
Iiss Hay- 
Inan 111USt no\\' kiss her royal highness's hand 
' but the 
princess got up and said, , Oh, no ! 'Ye \"ill shake hands 
instead,' and turned the "'hole fonl1ality into a jest. She 
then began a gossiping con versation on novels, and sho\ved 
throughout the \\'ann-heartedness and kindliness, the indis- 
cretion and ,vant of dignity \yhich, Lord 
Iahnesbury had 
noticed in her." 

Iiss Haynlan ,,,as relnoved frolu the royal nursery at the 
end of three 111011ths, because the princess seelned to favor 
her; but she \yas then taken into service at 
Iontague House, 
\\'here pleasant parties ,,,ere often given, and the friends of 
the princess contrived to pass the tilne quite lnerrily. Sir 
Gil bert Elliot, Lord and Lady 'Y ood, the IJuke and Duchess 
of HanÜlton, the Edens, and Lord I'hurlo,,, ,yere anlong 
the guests, and, strange to say, the last \yas friend and ad- 
\Tiser to both the Prince and Princess of "r ales. Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot constantly praises the conduct of the injured 
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wife, and declares that she \vas utterly undesel ving of 
"such strange neglect." He said of her besides: "Her 
countenance is remarkably lively and pleasing; I think her 
positively a handsolne WOlnan, but she is a little indiscreet; 
for she is apt to select any ne\v guest, to ,,,h01l1 she \vill 
pour out the ,yhole story of her wrongs, ,,'hile the rest stand 
about and look on." 
The Princess Charlotte ,vas s01l1etilnes taken to visit her 
mother. On one of these occasions she ,vas permitted to 
relnain in the dra\ving-rooln until dinner was announced, 
and all the guests pronounced her one of the finest and 
pleasan test of children. The lnother got do,vn on her 
knees and rOlnped and played ,vith her child for a long 
tilne. \Vhen the little girl became unruly one day, l\liss 
Garth, a lady-in-\vaiting, said to her,. " You have been so 
naughty, I don't kno,v what \\'e Inust do with you." " You 
must soot Ine," she replied, - Ineaning shoot her. 
Although the life of Princess Caroline ,vas in SOlne re- 
spects a sad one, she passed lnany pleasant hours in COln- 
pany ,vith her friends, dancing, playing cards, blind lnan's 
buff, and other gaInes, interspersed ,vith Inusical parties. 
[A.D. 1798.J After many Inonths the idea of a recon- 
ciliation ,vas broached by the prince and his advisers; but 
fancying that she saw sOlne object for which she \vas again 
to be Il1ade a tool, the shre\vd princess was detern1Ïned that 
unless the Inatter ,vas laid before her in due form she 
,vould treat it according to the exan1 pIe the prince had 
sho\vn her. She ,vas right; for !\1rs. Fitzherbert, \vho 
al \vays considered 
erself the only real \"ife of the Prince 
of \Vales, ,vas again honored by his attentions. She had 
been the person selected by hilTIself for a ,vife, the Duke of 
York \vas her firn1 friend, the queen \vas kind and attentive, 
and George III. treated her \vith the tenderness of a father 
froln the tilne of her landing in l
ngland until he ceased to 
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reign. She \vas a good \\ oman, and never in any ,vay gave 
cause for scandal. On the contrary, ,vhen the prince, her 
husband, returned to live ,vith her, she gave a public break- 
fast in honor of the event, and the follo,,,ing eight years 
\vere very happy ones to this couple. 
, At this period a taste for the best nlusic and the stage 
'vas cultivated to a ren1arkable degree by the nobility. 
Both the king and the Prince of ''''ales extended their pat- 
ronage to the opera, ,,,hich ,vas a pastilne that only the 
aristocracy could indulge in, because it \"as too expensive 
for the general public. The royal falnily attended regu- 
larly, and the corps of actors included a great deal of 
talent. One of these ,vas Elliston, \\"ho had a curious ad- 
venture \vith George III., by ,,,hOl11 he had been COlTI- 
111anded to appear in a certain part on his benefit-night. 
1"he l1lonarch had been taking a very long \"alk, entirely 
alone, \vhen a sudden rain stann caBle up just as he ,vas 
passing the theatre door. In he ,vent, and l11eeting no one 
passed at once to the royal box, and seated hilllself in his 
o,vn chair. The light in the theatre \\Tas diln, the air some- 
,,,hat close, and the king, soon succulnbing to the influence 
of both after his brisk "Talk, fell asleep. To\vards night 
Elliston entered the theatre to make sure that everything 
,vas in readiness for the play; but first ,vent to the king's 
box to inspect that. \Yhat \yas his surprise to find a Inan 
conlfortably ensconced in his majesty's o\\"n ann-chair? 
He raised his hand and \vas just about to let it descend 
,vith a slnart blo,,, on the intruder's shoulder ,,,hen he rec- 
ognized the king. "That ,vas to be done? He dared not 
arouse the royal sleeper, and the tilne for the performance 
\vas approaching. Suddenly an idea struck hinl; softly 
stepping out of the royal box, he took a violin fron1 the 
orchestra, and stationing hilnself in the pit just under 
the sleeper's nose, struck up " God save the King!" Up 
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started his Inajesty, rubbing his eyes, and staring at the 
c0111edian, ,vho ,vent do\vn on his kness, ,,,hile continuing 
his tune. 

 Hey! hey! hey! 'Vhat! \vhat! Oh, yes! r 
see, Elliston - ha! ha! ha! Rain caine on - took a seat 
- took a nap. \Vhat 's o'clock? " 
".L\.pproaching six, your nlajesty." 
" Six! - six o'clock!" exclaÎ1ned the king. "Send to 
her l11ajesty - say I 'In here. Stay - stay -this ,vig won't 
do - eh, eh ? Don't keep the people \vaiting -light up- 
light up --let "enl in -let 'enl in - ha! ha! ha! fast 
asleep! Play \vell to-night, Elliston. Great favorite with 
the queen. Let "enl in -let 'enl in." 
The house \vas illun1inated at once; nlessengers \vere 
sent off to the royal fal11ily, and in a fe\v Ininutes they 
reached the theatre. A..t the close of the perfornlance, the 
cOlnedian attended the king and queen to their carri3.ge, 
and as he held open the door, his Ina jesty laughingly ex- 
clailned, " Fast asleep, eh, Elliston! - fast asleep! ha! ha! 
ha!" 
[A.D. I8oI.] By this tÌIne the king's health ,vas seri- 
ously ilnpaired: but of his condition and the causes, the 
chapter de,-oted to his reign contains an account. He \vas 
ahvays friendly to his daughter-in-Ia\v, and said, again and 
again: "The princess shall have her child, and I \vill speak 
to 1\1r. '\'yatt about building a \ving to her present house." 
He nleant \vell, but his Inind \vas so feeble that he \vas to 
be depended on for nothing. 1'he Prince of 'VVales both- 
ered hinl, as he \vas constantly doing in one way or another, 
and sent a request through Mr. i\ddington, \"ho had suc- 
ceededl\Ir. Pitt as prime Ininister, to be placed in conl1nand 
of the anny. After a Inonth's, delay, the king, \vho had 
but a poor opinion of his eldest son's ability or courage, 
declared that there ,vas no situation in the anny suited to 
his rank; and not long after peace \vas concluded. 
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[A.D. 1802.] 1'his joyful event \vas celebrated by fes- 
tivities of all kinds. 'The Lorù 
Iayor gave a magnificent 
entertainment, \vhich the Prince of \Vales attended; and so 
great \vas the popular enthusiasm that the horses ,vere 
taken from his carriage, and the mob dre"r it to the l\Ian- 
sion House. At the close of this feast there \vas a ball 
given by the GaIning Club, in a hall decorated on the most 
111agnificent scale. The \vindo\ys \yere, by some mechani- 
cal contrivance, converted into entrances, hung \vith fes- 
toons of flo,vers and gilt lanterns containing brilliant 
lights. 1'he hall \vas splendidly illulninated, and the \valls 
were covered \vith a rich green and buff paper. Each re- 
cess fornled a conservatory for choice plants and trees of 
rare beauty. There ,vas a grand orchestra, composed of 
first-class n1usicians, and a large band of Indians performed 
their \var-dances. The Pr,ince of "Tales \yore a rich High- 
land costull1e, and \yas cOlnfortably placed in a room appro- 
priated to him and his party. An adjoining one repre- 
sented a cave, in \vhich a cOlnpany of bandits, consisting 
of musically-inclined lords, sang cOlnic songs for the amuse- 
ment of his royal highness. 1\Iany of the foreign ministers 
,vere present, and the ball \vas pronounced one of the most 
splendid ever given in England. 
[A.D. 180 4.] "Te no\v turn ,,,ith pleasure to the young 
Princess Charlotte, ,yho had become a Inost engaging child 
of eight years. I\liss Berry pictures her \vith "her face 
dalnaged by small-pox to an extent rarely seen at the time 
among the higher classes;" and says " that it frightened 
her to hear dismal stories, yet able to tell a \
ery good one 
herself." She \vas a bright child, could speak French, kne\v 
n1usic, and \vas remarkably an1iable and good-natured. She 
had a peculiar little stammer in her speech, which she never 
lost, even after she becan1e a \yoman. :!\Iiss Gale had suc- 
ceeded :\liss Hayman as sub-governess, and lived \vith her 
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charge at a country place known as Shre\vsbury House, 
near Shooter's Hill. 
There are Inany stories told of her an1using insubordina- 
tion. She used to leave the doors ,vide open, and rush 
\vith a shout into 1Iiss Gale's rOO1l1. "My dear princess," 
the lady ,vould exclailn, "you should al \vays shut the door 
after you." " Not I, indeed! " returned the little lady; "if 
you \vant the door shut, ring the bell." Then \vith a 
laugh she \vould run off. SOlnetilnes she \vould con1111it a 
forbidden act, and then say, defiantly, "I have done it, 
- no\\' punish Ine." 
Her Inother remained at I\Iontagl1e House, ahvays fa- 
vored and protected by the king, \vho \vas very fond of his 
grandchild. The princess devoted herself to Il1usic, paint- 
ing, and Inodelling, and spent her evenings \vith the friends 
\"ho gathered around ,her and sYlnpathized \vith her \vrongs. 
Although she ,vould at tiInes abuse the prince loudly at 
her o\vn table, she ahvays gave her daughter good advice 
\vith regard to hiln. Such speeches as this \vere not 
UnC0111lnon: " It Inust have been an honor and pleasure to 
you that your father ,vished to see you on his birthday, and 
I trust you \vill never in any day of your life deviate froln 
the respect and attaclllnent \vhich is due to the prince, 
your father." 
J 
The young princess had violent likes and dislikes. Two 
people for ,vholn she felt a special aversion ,vere Dr. 
Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, and 1\lrs. Udney. She sho,vs 
this in a ,vill ,vl
ich she lnade before she \vas nine years 
old, froln ,vhich she excludes both. It ran thus: "I Inake 
111Y will. First, I leaye all Iny best books and all lny 
books to the Rev. 1\1r. Nott. Secondly, to 1\1r5. CalnpbeIl, 
my three watches and half Iny jewels. Thirdly, I beg Mr. 
N ott, whatever Inoney he finds Ine in possession of, to dis- 
tribute to the poor, and I leave to 1Ir. N ott all 111)" papers 
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,,,hich he kno\ys of. I beg the Prayer-book ,,-hich Lady 
Elgin gave lne Inay be given to the Bishop of Exeter, and 
that the Bible Lady Elgin gave l1le Inay be given to him 
also. Also 111)" playthings the :\Iisses Fisher are to have. 
,.And, lastly, concerning 
Irs. Gargarin and 
1rs. Le,vis, I 
beg that they Inay be very handsomely paid, and that they 
111ay have a house. Lady de Clifford, the rest of Iny je\vels, 
except those that are the Inost valuable; and these my 
father and mother, the Prince and Princess of ''''ales, are to 
take. X othing to 1\1rs. U dney, - for reasons. I have done 
Iny ,,,ill, and trust that after I aln dead a great deal Inay 
be àone for ::'\[r. X otto I hope the king will make hiln a 
bishop. - Charlotte." This childish \"ill, instead of merely 
exciting a slnile on the part of the prince, caused his 
serious displeasure. He pronounced it "high treason," 
and sent for 
Ir. ,A_danl, chancellor of the duchy of Corn- 
,,,all, to get his opinion on this highly ilnportant matter. 
11ean\\'hile, the pri\.y council did not consider it beneath 
their dignity to put their \\'ise heads together for consulta- 
tion about Princess Charlotte's \viII. The desire to have 
:\lr. N ott created a bishop never could have originated in 
that young brain, they decided. " \T our royal highness has 
a just conception of the Il1atter, " declared 1\1 r. Á\clam. In 
short, after the docunlent had occupied a great deal more 
tilne and thought than it \yas \\'orth, it ".as settled that as 

1rs. Canlpbell had been so highly fa\.ored, she had exerted 
an undue influence O\Ter the Inind of the little princess, and 
the \yorthy ,volnan \vas forth\yith disl11issed froln the house- 
hold. 
The king no\y decided to undertake the education of 
Princess Charlotte hinlself, acting as trustee for the nation. 
His reason for this step \\Tas that he did not consider his 
son a proper person even to live in the same house ,,'ith 
her, and it was not expedient that the mother should tale 
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her in charge. The Prince of \Vales had not been on 
friendly terms \vith his parents for B1any 111011ths; but !\Ir. 
Pitt, \"ho \va
 again in po\ver, attelnpted to bring about a 
reconciliation be!:\veen hinl and the queen. This ,vas not 
a difficult lnatter; for the mother's heart naturally yearned 
to\vards her son, and a dutiful note fronl hinl \vas ans\'vered 
affectionately by her. 
In accordance \vith a desire expressed by the prince that 
he lnight be pern1itted to throw hin1self at the king's feet, 
an appoint111ent ,vas lnade for hill1 at !(e\y; but, although 
the king \vent there specially for that pu rpose, the prince 
pleaded illness, and failed to appear. He was not ill, but 
very indignant because his father made frequent visits to 
the Princess of \Vales, to \\'h0111 he kne\v that, if he gave up 
his daughter to the king, SOlne benefit \vould accrue. In 
order to avoid the necessity of giving his consent to this 
step he decided to forego the privilege he had asked. 
Three Inonths later the intervie\v really did take place, and 
the very first person to WhOl1l the king Blade a report of it 
\vas the Princess of \Vales. He \vrote her a 1110St affec- 
tionate note, in \vhich he assured her that nothing should 
be decided upon \vith regard to the future of her daughter 
\vithout her concurrence, adding: "For your authority as 
a mother it is n1Y object to support." 
[A.I). 1805.J The king \vas so fond of his daughter-in- 
la\v that he presented her with t,vo beautiful Arabian horses 
and a very costly service of gold, and frequently expressed 
a desire to pass as Inuch tilne in her society as possible, and 
to take h'er under his special protection. 
Having presented the bad sides of the prince's character, 
it is only fair to tell sOlnething good of hiu1; for we know 
that" there is good in all, though none all good," as the 
proverb 'says. Here is an anecdote that indicates kind- 
ness of heart. It is thus related by a person \yho \vit- 
nessed the scene: - 
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,. Being at Brighton, and going rather earlier than usual 
to visit his stables, the prince inquired of a groonl, '\\Yhere 
is Tonl Cross? Is he un\\"ell? I have Inissed him for 
SOl1le days.' 'Please your royal highness,' ans\yered the 
grooIn, hesitatingly, 'I believe- for - 
Ir. - can infornl 
your royal highness.' 'I desire to kno\v, sir, of you. 
\\That has he done?' 'I belie,"e - your royal highness- 
sOlnething - not - quite correct. SOlnething about the 
oats.' '\"'here is :\1r. -? Send hinl to IHe inl11ledi- 
ately.' The prince seenled lnuch disturbed at ,,,hat he 
had heard, as the youth for \\"h0I11 he inquired \yas the son 
of an old, faithful grooIn, \\'ho had died in his service. 
\Yhen the officer of the stable appeared, his royal highness 
inquired, · \Yhere is 'TOITI Cross? \"hat has becolne of 
hin1 ? ' 'I do not kno\y, your royal highness.' , \Yhat has 
he been doing?' 'Purloining the oats, your royal high- 
ness, and I discharged hinl.' '\Yhat, sir? Send hill1 a,,'ay 
\yithout acquainting IHe ! - not kno\v ,,-hither he has gone! 
- a fatherless boy, dri\"en into the ,,"orld fron1 111)" ser,
ice, 
\vith a blighted character! \\ hy, the poor feUo,," ,,-ill be 
destroyed. 
Ir. -, I did not expect this fronl you! Seek 
hitn out, sir, and let lne not see you until you have disco,"- 
ered hiul.' Before nlany days 'rOnl \\'as found and brought 
before his royal nlaster. He hung his head. and the tears 
rolled do\vn his cheeks. l'he prince looked at hinl for a 
mOinent or two, and then said: · TOln, Tonl. ,,,hat have you 
been doing? Happy it is for your poor father that he is 
gone; it ,,"ould have broken his heart to see you in such a 
situation. I hope this is vour first offence!' The youth 
'" J 
,vas so o'''erCOl1le ,,,ith shanle and renlorse that he \yept 
bitterly. · Ah, Tonl, I an1 glad to see that you are peni- 
tent,' continued the prince; 'your father ,vas an honest 
man; I had a great regi"rd for hin1; so I should ha,?e for 
you, if you \vere a good lad, for his sake. 
 O\V, if I desire 
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1\lr. - to take you into the stable again, do you think I 
may trust you? ' '"fonl fell on his knees, Í1nplored forgive- 
ness, and pronÜsed to reforn1. ' 'Yell, then, you shall be 
restored,' said the prince. '.Avoid evil cOlnpany 
 go and 
recover your character; be diligent; be honest, and Inake 
me your friend; and - hark ye, 1'on1 - I ,,,ill take care 
that no one shall ever taunt you \"ith ,,,hat is past! ' " 
I t ,vas by such gracious acts that the Prince of vVales 
\yon the gratitude and adn1iration of his inferiors. " Do as 
I say, but not as I do," ought to have been his n10tto, for 
he could advise others so nluch better than he could act for 
himself. 
It is ahvays interesting to kno\v ,,,hat people look 
like; so here is a picture of the Prince of 'Vales as 
he appeared at the age of forty-t\vo: ".L\. 111erry, good- 
humored Ulan, tall, though sOlne\vhat portly in stature, in 
the prime of life, \vith laughing eyes, pouting lips, and nose 
which very slightly turned up and gave a peculiar poig- 
nancy to the expression of his face. } Ie \yore a \vell-po\\'- 
dered wig, adorned \vith a profusion of curls, and a very 
large pigtail appended thereto. I-lis clothes fitted hiln 
like a glove; his coat \vas single-breasted and buttoned up 
to the chin. His nether gannents \vere leather pantaloons 
and IIessian boots. Around his throat 'was a huge, \vhite 
neck-cloth of lnany folds, out of \vhich his chin seelned 
to be al \vays struggling to elllerge." 
[A.D. 1806.J Here \vas an exterior that lnay have been 
very attractive to those \\'ho did not kno\v the Prince of 
\Vales for the lazy, vain, frivolous, \veak, dissipated creature 
that he was; ahvays plunging hilnself into SOlne a\vk\varc1 
em barrassment by thoughtlessly taking action \"here his feel- 
ings \vere aroused. ...\nd thus, \vith a decided hatred for 
his in jured \"ife, he chose to pervert every indiscreet or 
thoughtless speech or action of hers into the appearance of 
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crilne ; for he never could prO\ge anything against her. He 
bribed her ser\"ants and his o\\'n to appear against the 
princess, "hen the king thought fit to institute a court of 
inquiry 
 but never \\'ere proceedings Inore Ï1nproper or 
unjust. But the truth preyailed, as it ahvays 111USt, and 
the princess came out victorious at last, though not \"ith- 
out severe tests of patience and resignation
 that nothing 
but great piety and fortitude could have carried her 
through. She had \yarn1 friends ahyays, and they gath- 
ered about her at this crisis. The 11105t "aluable of her 
allies \"as 
Ir. Perce\.al, \\"ho enthusiastical1y espoused her 
cause, and drew up a staten1ent of her case. This docu- 
11lent has ahyays been considered one of the n105t po\yer- 
ful and c0111plete defences eyer \yritten, and the author 
of it had the satisfaction of a splendid triulnph. To be 
sure, there \ya" considerable delay; for so detern1ined \vas 

he prince upon the ruin of his \"ife that e'"en ,,,hen the 
king ,,,as convinced of her innocence, and \yilling for her 
to reappear at court, he adopted every means to procure 
further inquiries, and if possible 1110re charges. 
[4
.D. 1807.J ,.An ignon1inious defeat \\'as his re\\ ard ; for 
the council declared the princess innocent of e'gery charge 
brought against her, and she ,,,as invited to appear at the 
queen's dra\"ing-rooln. The royal falnily ,yere all present 
\"hen she entered
 elegantly attired. The king receÏ\ g ed 
her affectionately, the ladies and gentlell1en \"ith cordial 
respect, the queen \"ith cold, fonnal courtesy, and the 
princesses \vith indifference. Presently she stood face to 
face ,yith the prince, her husband, in the very centre of the 
apartment, \yith all eyes fixed on them. They bo\yed, 
exchanged a fe,," comnlon-places, and then passed on, - he 
as cold as an icicle, she dignified and triumphant. They 
never 111et again; and, strange to say, instead of profiting 
by the lesson she had had, and seeking to retain the favor 
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of the populace, \vhich she certainly had secured, the 
princess became so reckless as to alienate even her best 
friends. 
She lived at Kensington Palace, though she still retained 
her villa at Blackheath
 and held a sort of court, attended 
by the Tory nobility, \vho kne,v that the king and 1\1r. Per- 
ceval, then Ininister, \vere on her side. She kept up con- 
siderable style, gave and attended balls and parties, and 
gathered around her as 111any lively, \yitty people as pos- 
sible, for she had a special aversion to dull ones. In course 
of ti111e an eccentric and sOlne\vhat frivolous set of friends 
replaced the better class, and had a baneful influence on 
the princess. 
Miss Berry wrote of her at this period: "Her conversa- 
tion is certainly unconl1110nly lively, odd, and clever. 
\Vhat a pity that she has not a grain of con11non sense, not 
an ounce of ballast to prevent high spirits and a coarse 
mind running a\vay \vith her, and allo,ving her to act indeco- 
rously whenever an occasion offers." This is probably 
a true picture of her; for she ,vas ahvays seeking alnuse- 
ment, and would sacrifice propriety for the sake of getting 
it. Perhaps she tried in this \vay to forget her sorro\v; but 
that does not justify her conduct. 
Among the most respectable and po,verful of the 
princess's allies were Mr. Canning and 1\1r. Broughanl, 
both prominent statesn1en, who were of great advantage to 
her for many years. 
[A.D. 181 I.] The king's mental condition beca111e so 
dreadful that at last, after repeated relapses, little hope 
was entertained of his ultimate recovery, and the Prince of 
Wales was appointed regent. In celebration of this event, 
he gave one of the grandest fêtes at Carlton House that 
had ever been \vitnessed in England. It was considered 
in-timed, because his father's life hung upon a thread, but 
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the excuse he gave \vas a popular one; for he said that he 
desired to benefit those branches of trade \vhich had 
suffered so long fron1 the discontinuance of court splendor. 
rrhe queen and her daughters "ere displeased at the 
prince's apparent heartlessness, and refused to attend his 
fête; but his brothers \\"ere present, also the princess's suite, 
though she herself \\'as excluded. Princess Charlotte, \\"ho 
had reached her fifteenth year, \vas also tabooed, and the 
letter she \\Tote on the subject to J\Iiss HaY111an sho\vs ho\v 
she felt about it. 
,.. 
Iy DEAR HA:\IV, -But a fe\v lines, as I "'ill "Tite you 
a longer one soon again, ollly to tell you that the prince- 
regent gives a 111agnificent ball on the fifth of June. 
I haye not been inyited, nor do I kno\\" if I shall be or 
not. If I should not it "ill Inake a great noise in the 
,,'orId, as the friends I ha\
e seen have repeated o\
er and 
o\?er again it is 111Y duty to go there; it is proper that I 
should. Reall y I do think it \vill be \'ery hard if I an1 not 
asked. ,
 
It does seen1 hard, but it is ne\?ertheless a fact, that this 
lIttle 111aiden \vas not pennitted e\
en to be a spectator of all 
the 111agnificence displayed at her father's entertainll1ent. 
The costlllneS ,yorn by the ladies "'ere all ne\\" and splendid, 
and the supper surpassed any that had e\?er been gÌ\
en at 
the other courts. I.louis XVII I. and several other 111en1- 
bers of the French royal fanÜly, then in London, attended 
the ball by special inyitation fron1 the prince. The host 
\vore a rich scarlet uniform, \yith a 111agnificent badge, dia- 
1110nd aigrette, and je\yelled sabre. He recei,
ed his royal 
guests in an apartlnent fitted up for the occasion \vith rich 
blue silk, brocaded withfteltrs-de-lis in gold. 

 The Grecian 
Hall ,vas adorned \\"ith shrubs and innu111erable large 
lanterns and patent lalnps. The floor \yas carpeted; and 
t\\'o lines composed of YeoBlen of the Guard, and the ser- 


.,. 
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vants of the king, the regent, the queen, and the royal 
dukes, in their finest liveries, formed an avenue to the oc- 
. tagonal hall \vhere yeomen \vere also stationed. That 
hal1 ""as decorated \vith antique drapery of scarlet trilnmed 
\vith gold, and festooned \vith gold cords and tassels. A 
dozen officers and lords received the con1pany. The 
prince entered the state-rooms \vith the royal fanÜly of 
France at a quarter past nine. During the evening the 
prince-regent passed frolH r00111 to rOOI11, and conversed 
\vith the utn10st cheerfulness and lack of cerel110ny \"ith his 
guests. For SOlne titl1e the cOlllpany all1used then1selves 
\valking about the halls and apartInents, and ('very one 
particularly adn1ired the grand circular dining-rooIn, sup- 
ported by colun1ns of porphyry, and the elegance of the 
whole of its arrangen1ents. The roolu in \yhich the throne 
stood "'as hung váth crÏ1nson vel vet, \"ith gold lace, and 
fringes. 'fhe canopy of the throne \vas surn1011nted by 
golden hehnets
 \vith lofty plull1es of ostrich feathers, and 
underneath stood the state-chair. rrhe ball-rooll1 floors 
\vere chalked in beautiful arabesque devices and cli\
ided 
for t\VO sets of dancers by crin1son silk cord; .but the 
\veather ,vas so \varm that little dancing took place in any 
of the rOO1l1S. At 1\vo o'clock the supper \vas announced, 
and the company, preceded by the prince and the French 
royal fåmily, descended the grand staircase to the ten1po- 
rary buildings that had been erected on the la \VD. Passing 
through a grotto lined ,vith shrubs and flo\vers, they came 
to a grand table, extending the \\Thole length of the conser- 
vatory, \vhich was t\VO hundred feet. Along the centre of 
the table, about six inches above the surface, a canal of 
pure \vater flowed fron1 a silver fountain, beautifully con- 
structed at the head of the table. Its banks \vere covered 
with green moss and aquatic flowers, ,,,hile gold and silver 
fish S\\Tam up and do\vn in the current. .At the head of the 
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table, above the fountain sat the prince-regent, with his 
most particular friends on either side of hinl. They were 
attended by sixty ,vaiters; seven served the prince, besides 
six of the queen's, and six of the king's footnlen in state 
liveries, and one n1an in a complete suit of ancient armor. 
At the back of the prince's seat \vere eleyated stands, so 
arranged as to exhibit to the greatest advantage exquisitely 
\vrought silver-plate, and near the ceiling "Fas a royal 
cro\vn, and his nlajesty's cipher, G. R., splendidly illulnin- 
ated. I'here \yas also an imlnense side-board covered ,,,ith 
gold urns, vases, and salvers, and on the top \vas a Spanish 
urn of great value, taken fron1 the 'In\Tincible Anl1ada.' 
There v:ere other tables running in various directions, and 
places for the accomnlodation of t,,,"o thousand persons. 
"Then the \vhole cOlnpany \vas seated, there" as a line of 
female beauty more richly adorned, and a blaze of je,yelry 
more brillia::t than \vas ever displayed before in England. 
Bands of J11usic \vere stationed at various points, and per- 
formed choice selections. I'he upper servants ,yore a cos- 
tume of dark blue ,vith gold lace trilnmings, and the assist- 
ants \vere dressed in black suits \vith \vhite vests. All the 
tureens, dishes, and plates ,vere of silver. There ,,,ere 
hot soups, roasts, elltrées, and all sorts of fine, ,veIl-cooked 
viands, a profusion of peaches, grapes, pine-apples, and all 
other fruits in and out of season. There \yas iced chaJn- 
pagne at every three or four seats, and other ,vines in 
great plenty. The ropes that supported the tent \\Fere 
gilded and ornanlented \yith no end of \yreaths and fes- 
toons of flo\vers." 
The next day the public ,,"ere adll1itted to vie\v the dec- 
orations, \vhich \vas considered a Inark of great good 
nature on the part of the prince. The crush ,vas so tre- 
mendous on that occasion, and the excitement so great, 
that when the gates were thrown open 111any \VOll1en \vere 
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knocked do\vn and trodden upon. l\Iany fainted, shrieks 
and cries filled the air, lilnbs \vere broken, and clothing 
torn fron1 the backs of people. At last, after a great deal 
of mischief had been 'done, the Duke of Clarence came 
for\vard and Inade a speech, \vhich had the effect of tran- 
quillizing the 1110b. 



CHAPTER IX. 


[
\. D. 18 I 2.J rrHE health of the king did not ilnprove; 
and, as the prince-regent nO"7 held the reins of govern- 
Inent, a separate Inaintenance \vas provided for the queen 
and princesses. This \vas quite necessary, because the 
prince \,"as on bad tenns \yith all his fan1ily: besides, he 
\"as thinking seriously of a divorce fronl Princess Caroline, 
\vhich he felt Inore sure of getting because of his father's 
inability to protect her. But that Inatter had to rest for a 
while, because his n1Ïnd "7as so fined ,,,ith political dis- 
turbances, the Catholic question, changes in the n1Ïnistry, 
and at last the assassination of 
Ir. Perceval in the House 
of C01111110ns. The prince ,vas entirely under the control 
of lnen of slnall ability, \"ho advised hinl so badly that he 
became exceedingly unpopular, and attacks of the nlost 
stinging and bitter character \\'ere 111acle against hinl in the 
papers. Such tnen as l\Ioore, Charles Lanl b, Cruikshank, 
and Rotne held hiln up to ridicule in the 1110St lnerciless 
manner, and
 as he was vain and sensitiye, it l11ust haye 
been very galling. Here is one of the verses \vritten by 
Charles Lanlb. ,,,hieh leaves no doubt to \VhOnl it refers:- 


THE fRIUl\IPH OF THE \VHALE. 


" 10! Pæan! 10! sing, 
To the finny people's king, 
r\ot a mightier whale than this, 
In the vast Atlantic is ; 


2.... 
:>) 
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J ot a fatter fish than he 
Flounders round the Polar sea: 
See his blubber at his gills,- 
\Yhat a world of drink he swills!- 
Such a person, - next declare, 
:Mllse, who his companion,; are: 
Every fish of generous kind 
Stands aside or drinks behind, 
Name or title, what was he? 
Is he Regent of the sea? 
By his bulk and by his size, 
By his oily qualities, 
This (or else my eyesight fails), 
This should be the Prince of \Yhales." 


[A.D. 1813.J J\lean\vhile, Princess Charlotte had be- 
COll1e a handsolne young lady, \vith Piquant Inanners, that 
made her very attractive. She loved her 1110ther and 
espoused her cause, \vhich excited the jealousy and indig- 
nation of her father to a degree bordering on insa
1Íty. 
She had not seen her nlother for several \veeks for SOIne 
reason, \vhen Princess Caroline drove to \Vindsor and 
demanded to see her child. She \vas denied, but had an 
intervie\v \vith the queen; during \vhich the latter pointed 
out to her that it was the regen t \vho regulated this l11atter, 
and no one else had any authority. The princess ,vas 
very angry, and a message from the regent sent by Lord 
Liverpool, requesting her not to go there again, did not 
tend to pacify her. Her reply \vas, that if she sa\v the 
Princess Charlotte once a \veek she \vould obey, other- 
,vise she \vould certainly go to '\Tindsor "rhenever she 
chose. She kne\v that she should Ineet ,vith a refusal to 
see her daughter; but she "ranted it in black and \vhite. 
After consulting several tilnes \vith Ivlr. Brougham, the 
princess at last resolved to send the queen a letter clainl- 
ing free access to her daughter, and conlplaining that her 
education was being neglected, and that she was being 
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kept in too close confinelnent. The prince \vas in such a 
rage ,vhen he read the letter, \vhich \vas of course sent to 
bin1 before it could be answered, that he determined to 
take his daughter under his inl111ediate control, and to get 
rid of the governess to 'Vh0I11 she \\'as attached, because 
she ,vas supposed to fa\yor her pupil's Inother too ruuch. 
The prince \yas shocked "'hen he one day heard his daugh- 
ter call the queen "the !\Ierry \Vife of \Yindsor," and 
repri111anded her for her disrespect. "Don't you kno\v 
my nlother is Queen of England?" he asked, sternly. 
"And )'Olt seem to forget that 'JJlY Inother is Princess of 
'Vales! " retorted the pert young lady. 
On the e\ye of her seyenteenth birthday Princess Char- 
lotte \vrote a letter to Lord Liverpool, in \\'hich she declared 
that as her late governess had been reInoved, she ,,-as no\y 
old enough to do ,vithout another, and required an estab- 
lishment \vith her o\\'n ladies-in-\vaiting. As she \vrote all 
the details of the different scenes she had \vith her aunts 
and the queen to her Blather, it is probable that she 
received SOine secret hints froin that quarter. 
One morning the young princess ,vas sumInoned to 
appear before her father, the queen, the lord chancellor, 
and her aunts. The regent asked her angrily, "\Vhat she 
meant by refusing to haye a governess," adding, " as long 
as I live YOll shall have no establishnlent unless you 
marry." She referred him to her letter for his reply, 
"'hereupon both he and the queen abused her and called 
her a "per,"erse, ,vilful creature." 
The chancellor then explained to her, rather roughly, 
,vhat \vas her duty, and she asked hin1 as a father ,vhat he 
,yould do. He replied, that if the princess ,,,ere his daugh- 
ter he ,vould lock her up. She said not a \,-ord, but on 
going to the room of one of her aunts burst into tears, and 
exclaillled, "\\That ,vould the king say if he could kno\v 
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that his grand-daughter had been cOlnpared to the grand- 
daughter of a collier?" As a cOll1pron1ise, the Duchess of 
Leeds 'was appointed as governess, l11erely in nalne, and 
the princess \vas to have Í\vo ladies-in-\vaiting besides. 
She was no\v a young lady "out" in society, and a ball 
\vas given at Carlton House in honor of her birthday. 
l\Iean \vhile, the Princess of vVales sen t a letter to the 
regent, \vhich \vas returned unopened. This \"as repeated 
several tilnes, ,vhen it ,vas decided by 1\lr. Broughan1 and 
others to publish it. The n10ther began by saying ho\v 
she had \"aited day by day to see her daughter, but it had 
been made more and n10re Ïtnpossible. "Our intercourse 
has been gradually dilninished," she \vrote; "a single inter- 
vie\v \veekly seetned hardly sufficient for a Inother's affec- 
tions; that, ho\vever, ,vas reduced to our n1eeting once a 
fortnight, and I no\v learn that this n10st rigorous interdic- 
tion is to be still lnore rigidly enforced." rrhen, after a 
most touching appeal, she closes by ren1inding the regent 
that their daughter had never been confirnled. 
rrhe effect of this doculnent \vas Inarvellous. The whole 
country \vas aroused, and every heart throbbed vv'ith indig- 
nation at the idea of a loving Inother being so cruelly sep- 
arated fronl her child. But the prince had Blade up his 
Blind to get rid of his \vife, and so elnployed an eminent 
la \V firn1 to Inanage it for hin}, - by \vhat intrigues and 
falsehoods he cared not, so long as it \vas acconlplished. 
Parlian1ent declared the princess innocent of any of the 
charges brought against her, still intercourse \vith her 
daughter \vas restricted. 
That daughter had sho\vn such a spirit of independence 
that a household of her own had been established at War- 
\,rick House. This ,"'as a dilapidated, gloolny building; but 
the young princess preferred it to the fine apartlllents she 
occupied at Windsor, because it freed her fron1 the super- 
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VISion of the queen. The Duchess of Leeds ,,,as at the 
head of the household, and :\Iiss Knight ""as lady-colnpan- 
ion. She ,vent frolll til11e to tilne to Carlton House, 
\\'hich ,vas just across the road fro111 hers 
 but the prince- 
regent desired to keep her back as 11luch as possible, and 
informed her that all intercourse \\'ith her mother ll1ust 
cease for a till1e. Such a cOlnnland had the effect of keep- 
ing her at hOlne; for she "'as so grie\Ted that for several 
\veeks she refused to attend any public al11uselnents, even 
the queen's dra\\'ing-rooms. 
The Duke of Brunswick \\'as killed on the battle-field of 
J ena, and his \vife had been forced to seek the protection 
of her brother, George I II., very soon after. By the tinle 
she arrived in England, ho\ve\Ter, that brother, \\'ho} she 
ahvays said, "lo\Ted her as \yell as he could anybody," \vas 
not pennitted to see her, and not in a condition to recog- 
nize her, even if he had been. So the poor duchess set up 
an establishnlent of her 0\\'11 not far frol11 her daughter, 
whose cause she espoused, and to \\'hOll1 her sYlnpathy \vas 
a source of real cOlnfort. Her dea th, \\'hich occurred at 
this period, left Princess Caroline an orphan, and deprived 
her of another valuable friend. 
The princess continued to be popular "Tith the people, 
though saine gentlelnen of high standing had deserted her 
\\'hen the prince becalne regent. Sh2 dJ.red not visit her 
daughter, but 111anaged to lneet her clandestinely \"hen she 
drove out; and \vhen such lneetings occurred on the public 
high\\'ay, cro\\'ds \yould gather around the carriage \"ith loud 
deu10nstrations of approbation; and threatening cries of 
"to Carlton House," 1110re than once arose froln the 1110b. 
Not only \vas the prince-regent anxious to get his \"ife out 
of the \yay, but he had a silnilar desire regarding his 
daughter. Her case seenled easy to tnanage, if he could 
only find a husband for her, so he pitched on the Prince of 
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Orange, a young Inal1 ,,,ho had been educated in England, 
and ,vas ser\?ing on the I)uke of \Vellington's staff. 
[.L\.D.1814.J T'he first tilne the young princess 111et hinl 
,vas at a party at Carlton House, given for that purpose. 
She looked very pretty in a dress of violet-satin, trin11ned 
,,,ith blonde, and l11ade a favorable il11pression on the prince. 
She did not dislike her suitor; but her father's eagerness 
to conclude the lnatch rendered her suspicious, and set her 
to 111aking inquiries as to her future position in case she 
consented to the 111arriage. She consulted her nlother, 
\vho told her that the 111atch \\7as unpopular ,vith the nation, 
because they did not \vish the heir to the throne of Eng- 
land to pass 1110St of her tinle in Holland, as she would be 
obliged to do if she Inarriecl the Prince of Orange. 
-'ur- 
thennore, the Princess of \Vales assured her child that all 
the \vorlcl \vas astonished at her eighteenth birthday having 
been passed over \vith no public testilllony of joy. " Oh, 
but the ,var, and the great expenses of the nation, occasion 
Iny conling of age to be passed over at present," argued 
Charlotte: "A very good excuse, truly," replied the 
1110ther, "and you are child enough to believe it ! " 
1'hus \vhen the high-spirited girl found that her father's 
aiul ,vas to get her out of the ,vay, and for that reason \vas 
so anxious for her to marry the Prince of Orange, she 
began to raise objections, and 111ade such a struggle that 
the affair caIne to a dead stop, and another husband had 
to be sought. 
All England rejoiced this year because of the defeat of 
Napoleon and his exile to Elba. This ,vas a signal for the 
return of the Bourbons to France. Louis XVIII. Blade 
a public entry into London, escorted by the regent, on 
\\'h0I11 he besto\ved the order of St. Esprit, in the enthu- 
siasJll of his gratitude for the hospitality he had re- 
ceived. There ,vere only t,,"O people not pennitted to 
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take part in the festivities, - the Princess of 'Vales and her 
daughter. rrhe regent escorted the French royal fanlily 
to Dover, and the Duke of Clarence attended thenl to their 
nati\.e land. 
But there \vere grand doings at hand; for early in J Ene 
the Elnperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the czar's 
sister, the Grand Duchess Catherine, Blucher, the great 
general, and Hlany other distinguished foreigners \'isited 
London, and the \vhole city \yent \yild oyer these visitors. 
The queen gave t\\'o dra\ving-rooIlls, and, on hearing that 
it \vas the intention of the Princess of \\' ales to be pres- 
ent, her majesty \vrote her that as the regent had declared 
it to be his fixed and unalterable intention ne,-er to meet 
her in public or private, she ,,"ould not be receiyed. It 
,vas only after a great deal of persuasion on the part of 
her friends that the princess consented to stay a\vay; but 
she \vrote to the regent and told hinl she \yould not stand 
such treatn1ent. Her letter \vas not noticed, and, rather 
than subn1Ït to further indignities, she began to think about 
leaving the country, \\'here she had kno\vn nothing but 
insults and neglect. 
A series of fêtes and banquets \"ere given to the illus- 
trious yisitors 
 one of them by the merchants, and another 
by the Lord 
layor, \yhich had seldonl been surpassed in 
magnificence. During his progress through the streets 
,,,ith his guests the regent \vas incessantly hissed, and the 
n10b called out, "\\There's your \vife ?" 111uch to the cha- 
grin of the host, \\'ho \vas anxious to appear at his best. 
'fhe princess ,vas excluded frotn the banquets, bu t she 
,vent to the opera on the night ,,,hen all the potentates 
\vere to be present. Her lady-in-\vaiting thus describes the 
scene: - 
" \Yhen ,ve arrived at the opera the regent ,vas placed 
bet\veen the emperor and the King of Prussia, and all the 
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11linor princes \vere in a box to the right of theln. ' God 
save the King' \vas being played \vhen the princess entered, 
consequentl y she did not sit do\vn. As soon as the air 
\vas over the \"hole pit turned to the princess's box and 
applauded her. \\T e entreated her to rise and Blake a 
courtesy; but she sat inll1lovable, and at last she said to 
one of her ladies, , 1\1y dear, Punch's wife is nobody \vhen 
Punch is present!' '\Ve shall be hissed,' suggested one 
of the gentielnen. ' No, no,' replied the princess, \vith a 
good-hunlored laugh, , I kno\v Iny business better than to 
take the Blorsel out of Iny husband's Inouth; I åIn not to 
seenl to kno\v that the applause is Ineant for tHe until they 
call1ny naBle.' "Then his royal highness left the theatre, 
at the close of the perfonnance, the audience called for 
the princess, and gave her a \Varnl applause. She then 
\vent for\vard and lnade three courtesies, and hastily \vith- 
oJ 
dre\v. \Vhen tbe coachnlan attenlpted to drive hOlne, the 
cro\vd of carriages \vas so great that he \"as obliged to turn 
out of his road and pass Carlton House. As soon as the 
Inob discovered the princess, they surrounded her carriage, 
and huzzaed her loudly. Sonle of theln opened the doors 
and insisted on shaking hands \"ith her, and asked if 
they should burn Carlton House. ' No, 111Y good people,' 
she said; 'be quite quiet : let Ine pass, and go hOllie to 
your beds.' " 
1'he Princess of Wales \vas very anxious to have a visit 
froln the Elnperor of Russia, and he set out one day \vith 
the intention of calling on her, \vhen one of the Ininisters 
pursued hinl in hot haste and iInplored hiln, in the nalne 
of the regent, to turn back. 
In the cro\vd of kings and princes \vho visited England 
at this period ,vas Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, a 
young Blan of two and twenty, who struck the fancy of 
Princess Charlotte the very first time she sa\v hiln. He 
oJ 
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had brought a letter to her frolll the Duke of Bruns\vick, 
and she ,vas so pleased with hinl that she cOl1lplained to 
her aunt, the Duchess of York, saying that she \\'ould like 
to know hinl better, but had no opportunity, because she 
\"as not pennitted to attend any of the balls. So the 
duchess gave one specially for her
 and the 1110re she sa\v 
of Prince Leopold the better she liked hin1- In the park 
he \vould ride near the carriage, and showed plainly that 
he reciprocated her adnliration. He courted and flattered 
the regent, offended no one, and nlade hinlseIf so popular 
that after he went a\vay the regent declared hiln to be a 
most honorable, ,yorthy,young Inan. 
The Princess of \Vales had Inade up her mind to leave 
England. It "'as an un\vise step, and :1\1r. Brougham ad- 
vised her to abandon it; but, \vith the obstinacy of a \\'eak 
person \\'ho \vill not be con,-inced, she refused to listen to 
his advic<:,. She Inade a fonnal application to I
ord Li'ger- 
pool for pennission to reside abroad; this ,vas granted, 
and parlialnent I1lade her a liberal allo,yance. On the 
2d of August she elnbarked on board the frigate" Jason," 
under the nanle of the Countess of \Volfenbüttel, and 
started on her pilgril11age. It is said that on her arri'9al in 
Gernlany she contrived to see Prince Leopold and hand 
hinl a letter fronl her daughter. This is probable, because 
she favored the Inatch, and "'as capable of an undignified 
act) such being the case. 
l'he Prince of Coburg Inade no sign, having very \visely 
decided to a\vait an invitation frOln the regent before again 
appearing in England. 
[A.D. 1816.J But the young princess '\'as fretting her 
heart out, because she fancied that he had forgotten her. 
She had no sooner conlpleted her t,ventieth year, ho\\'ever, 
than she q
1Îte unexpectedly received a message that she ,vas 
to go ,vith the queen to Brighton, ,,,here a surprise a,vaited 
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her. She obeyed, wondering what it could possibly be, 
and ,vas received on her arrival there by her favored suitor. 
The young lady \vas happier than she had been in nlany a 
day; and, as all the royal fan1ily \vere pleased at her choice, 
arrangelnents for her ,veclding ,vere soon 111ade, and the 
cerenlony took pI
ce in I\Iay. Clarelnont House ,,,as pur- 
chased and hanclsolnel y fitted up for the young couple, 
and shortly after their 111arriage they ,vent there to live. 
Every tinle they appeared in public they I1let \\'ith a 1110st 
enthusiastic reception; and this displeased the regent very 
111uch, for he \vas greeted ,,,ith nothing but conlplaints on 
every side. The nlarried life of the I>rincess Charlotte ,vas 
extraordinarily happy. She \\'as kno,vn by the country 
people for n1Ïles around, and dispensed so 111any benefits 
anlong thein that every visit of hers ,vas like a ray of sun- 
shine. In her o,vn household she \vas a queen, beloved 
and respected by her husband, and by all \\'ho approached 
her. So happy \vere this couple in theîr d0111estic life that 
they cared little for the gayeties of London, and seldom 
,vent to to\vn. 
[A.D. 18 I7.J N OVv ,ve must turn to the "Countess of 
\V olfenbüttel," and follo,v her in her travels. She \vas 
accol11panied by 11r. St. Leger, Sir \ViIIianl Gell, Mr. 
Craven, Dr. IIolland as physician, and Captain Hesse as 
equerry. She "rent first to Bruns\"ick, ,vhere she ,,,as 
received by her brother and all the inhabitants vrith the 
heartiest of \VeICOI11es; but a spirit of restlessness had taken 
possession of her, and she could stop no\vhere very long. 
1'he governors of the Gen11an cities all treated her ,vith 
respect and courtesy as she passed along, but before she 
reached Svátzerland :ìvlr. St. Leger had \vithdra,yn frOIl1 
her train, for SOBle reason not reported. A greater portion 
of the 111011th of Septe111ber ,vas passed at Geneva, \"here the 
" Countess" met 1Iarie Louise, the ex-El11press of France, 
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and the t\VO ladies \vere for a tilHe on very intimate tenns. 
But the countess dressed so absurdly, and made such a 
spectacle of herself, that the gentlenlen \\'ho had aCCOln- 
panied her froln England \\'ere shocked. 
In October the Princess of 'Yales, as \\'e shall continue 
to call her, because \ve kno\v her best by that title, arrived 
at 
Iilan. 1'here she took one Barthololne\v Bergan1Ï, a 
hanclsolne Italian, into her service, and Inade hÎ1n her chaln- 
berlain. 'Vhere\yer she \vent she behaved so unlike a lady 
that she \\'as thought by lnan)" people to be insane; and, as 
she passed on through Italy, her English attendants fell off 
one by one. She conlplained that they \vere tyrants, but 
it is probable that they only gave her good advice, \\"hich 
she \\'as silly enough to ignore. Spies \\'ere \\'atching her 
\\'herever she \\'ent; she \vas \\'ell a \\'are of it, and acted 
all the 11l0re recklessly in defiance of her enemies. She 
purchased a villa at the Lake of COlno, and Inade a conl- 
panion of Bergan1Í, whonl she allo\ved to sit at table \vith 
her, thus besto\\Ting honors \vith little judgment. At one 
of her festivals at COlno her conversation \\'as so thought- 
less and silly that a friend asked her if she did not kno\v 
that every \yord and action of hers \\'as reported at Carlton 
House \yithin a fortnight. "I kno\v it," she replied, "and 
therefore do I speak and act as you hear and see. The 
regent \vill hear it ? I hope he \"ill, for I 10\Te to I110rtify 
hinl." Thus did this foolish \\'0111an effect her 0\\'11 ruin 
with deplorable obstinacy. FroI11 Conlo she \vent to 
Palenno, and thence to Genoa, everywhere dancing, sight- 
seeing, and feasting, as though life \\'ere \\'orth nothing 
unless passed in gayety. 
At Genoa the princess had a superb palace, \vhere she 
surrounded herself \\"ith Italians, and held her court, \\'hich 
\\'as attended by the nobility. Reports derogatory to the 
princ,=ss's character \vere constantly reaching the regent, 
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\\'ho, anxious to catch at any stra\v that lnight enable hiln 
to obtain the divorce he longed for, sent a C0111111issiol1 to 
Italy to investigate her actions. 
The following seven 1110nths \vere spent in continual 
travelling and change of scene, during \\'hich the princess 
visited Sicily, 1"\lnis, Carthage, and nlany other places of 
note. In the spring she \vent to Athens, and thence to 
Constantinople, and by the tniddle of July she \vas in the 
holy city of J erusaleln. 1'here she was received cordially 
by the Capuchin friars, and established the " Order of St. 
Caroline." After lnaking a flying visit to Jericho, and 
suffering froln the fierce heat of the sun, the princess and 
her attendants \vere glad to take to the sea again, and in 
course of tilne reached ROlne. A brief sojourn in that 
city satisfied the royal t
aveller, \vho then returned to the 
Villa d' Este, on the Lake of Como, and began to sign 
herself Caroline d'Este. 
A fe\\' months later she repaired to Carlsruhe on a visit 
to the Grand Duke of Baden; but her reception \vas not 
such as to induce her to prolong her stay; and \vhen she 
appeared at Vienna contemptuous neglect a\vaited her. 
English fanlilies had long since ceased to sho\v her respect; 
and fro111 the tilne of her leaving her hOlne to become å 
\vanderer nobody is to blame but herself for \vhatever ill- 
treaÚl1ent she experienced. Up to that period all the \vorId 
synl pathized \\'ith her, but they could do so no longer. 
rrowards the close of the year the sad ne\vs of the sud- 
den death of her daughter, the Princess Charlotte, reached 
her. She bore it \vith \vonderful calnlness, and \vrote to a 
friend in England: "I have not only to lalnent an ever- 
beloved child, but a nlost \Varnl]y attached friend, and the 
only one I have in the kingdom. But she is only gone be- 
fore. I have not lost her, and I no\v trust \ve shall soon 
meet in a much better \vorId than the present one." 
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[A.D. I8I8.J rrhree of the royal dukes married this 
year, and to,,,ards its close, Queen Charlotte, ,,,ho had 
been declining for l1lany l11onths, died suddenly ,,,hile sit- 
ting in a chair. 
[A.D. 1819.J The Duke of Kent, George ILL's fourth 
son, had 111arried Princess \Tictoria of Leiningen. The 
e\?ent had no connection \"ith this reign; but ,ye 111ention 
it Inerely to announce the birth of their daughter, ,,,hich 
occurred on the t\\"enty-fourth of :\Iay. It ,,,as not sup- 
posed that she ,,'ould eyer Blount the throne, therefore her 
appearance in the world ,,,as not considered of great inl- 
portance. She ,,,as christened in June, and received the 
nalne of Alexandra \
ictoria. The baptislual cerell10ny 
took place in the grand saloon of Kensington Palace, in 
presence of the regent and other nlenlbers of the royal 
fanlily. The Elnperor of Russia" as god-father. As this 
princess is the present Queen of England, ,ye shall haye 
more to say about her by-and-b,-. 
., -., 
[A.D. 1820.J The great bell of St. Paul's announced 
the death of George III. at Inidnight, on January 29, and 
the accession of George I\T. Before ten days had elapsed 
the ne\v king \"as again enlbroiled ,,,ith his n1Ìnisters on 
the subject of a di,?orce fronl his ,yife, who, haying l1let 
,\"ith a series of insults and petty slights at the ,'arious 
courts of Europe, had Blade her ,yay to St. Olner, ,,,here 
she a'\"aited her legal ad,-isers before deciding on her 
future course. 
It \yas :\1r. Broughaln and Lord Hutchinson ,,,ho l11et 
her there, the latter ,\"ith a proposition, that as the death 
of George I 11. left her \\ ithout incolne, the king ".ould 
grant her fifty thousand pounds per annUl1l on the condi- 
tion that she ,yould rell1ain on the continent, surrender the 
title of queen, and never, under any pretext ,\"hate,-er, set 
foot in England. She refused the proposal ,yith infinite 
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scorn, and declared her intention to proceed to England. 
This \vas the result of Mr. Brougham's advice, for he \vas 
always friendly to Caroline, and kne\v that her acceptance 
of Hutchinson's proposal \vould be Inost injurious to her 
character. 
No sooner had her intervie\v closed \vith the envoys 
from the king, than Queen Caroline, \vithout a lTIOlnent's 
delay, proceeded to Calais, dis111issed her Italian follo\\'ers, 
and, attended only by Aldennan 'Vood and Lady Anne 
Halnilton, elnbarked on board the packet" Leopold," then 
lying in the harbor. She did not sail until the next morn- 
ing, and reached Dover about noon. l\1uch to her surprise 
a royal salute greeted her, and the ,vhole tov,rn lined the 
shores to \velcolne their queen. Her progress to London 
\vas a perfect ovation, and by the tiB1e she reached the 
metropolis so Blany Inounted persons had joined her that 
she found herself escorted by a vast cavalcade. It \vas 
seven o'clock in the evening "Then she passed through the 
city; and such cro\vds gathered to see her that the streets 
\vere almost i01passable, and the \vindo\ys \vere filled \vith 
eager faces and ,va ving handkerchiefs. So great \vas the 
excitelnent that Carlton House had to be guarded, for 
threatening yells and cries arose fronl all sides. 
1"he queen found refuge at the house of Aldennan '" ood, 
and no sooner \vas she dOlniciled there than the Ininisters 
Inet to decide ,vhat course \vas to be pursued with regard 
to her for the peace and ,veIl-being of the United King- 
dOln. Each one carried a "green bag," which \vas sup- 
posed to contain a copy ?f the report Blade by the Milan 
spies, or cOIn missioners, as they Vlere called, on the conduct 
of the Princess of Wales, now queen, \vhile she was travel- 
ling abroad. Meau\vhile the king had the hunÜliation of 
hearing the hussars of his O\Vl1 reginlent shout, " Long live 
the queen! " and it ,vas reported to him how at the Toy Tav- 
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ern, Hanlpton Court, \vhere they \vere quartered, a dozen 
or Blore of theln had stood up and drank her health \vith a 
pot of porter. 

Ir. Broughaill thre\v hin1self heart and soul into the 
queen's cause, and conducted it in a nlasterly manner, 
, sho\ying hinlself a I11an of courage and ability. He \vas 
ably assisted by Canning, ,,"ho \varned and threatened the 
House of I..Iords, and boldly declared, "that his affection 
and respect for the queen \\'ere undilninished, and that he 
considered her the grace and ornanlent of every society." 
'Vhile the trial was pending, the queen took possession 
of Brandcnburgh House, ,,-here she daily received large 
mobs, \\'ho caIne \\'ith addresses of sympathy. The nu- 
merous amusing scenes created by these deputations \\'ere 
not lost sight of by the queen's opponents, \"ho made such 
bitter attacks that the lnore respectable class, \vho vw'ere 
inclined to support her, \vere thereby driven a\\'ay. 
Having established herself cOlnfortably, the queen sent for 
all her Italian attendants, \\'ho arrived in London in August, 
- several boatloads of theIn, - for the queen's house 
was on the river, and the government had so barricaded 
lVestminster Bridge that it could be approached in no other 
\vay
 So many Italians congregated together under one 
roof excited no little curiosity aillong the London rabble, 
\vho hovered around them and ,,,atched thenl as a cat does 
a mouse. On the seventeenth of August, the day fixed for 
the trial to begin, the city \vas in a perfect fennent. Bands 
of soldiers and police \"ere stationed at every corner, and 
the space bet\veen St. J ames's and the houses of parlia- 
ment ,vas cranlmed ,,,ith people soon after daylight. 
As the peers began to arrive they \"ere greeted ,vith hisses, 
and groans, or loud cheers, - according as they opposed 
or defended the queen. The D.uke of "Tellington, ,,,ho ,vas 
prominent in the opposition, frequently had his horse 
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stopped by people \vho \vould shout in his face, " No foul 
play, 111Y lord! - the queen forever." He \vollld ans\\'er in 
his characteristic style, " Yes, yes, yes;" and once, it is 
said, he added good htunoredly: "And Inay all your \vi\'es 
be like her!" A perfect roar of ,"oices and deafening 
shouts of applause greeted the arrival of her lna jesty's car- 
riage each day; and as she passed Carlton House the 
cro\\Td jealously \vatched to see ,,,hether the guard on duty 
presented anns. Fortunately they did, for they \votlld other- 
\\'ise have been torn to pieces. " God bless your 111ajesty ! 
\Ve '11 give our blood for you! The queen or death! 11ay 
you overcome your enelnies !" \vere the exclalnations that 
arose on all sides as Queen Caroline passed along. 
A confused sound of drUt11S and trtllnpets announced her 
arrival at the house. 'rhe peers rose as she en tered, and 
remained standing until she took her seat in a crinlson and 
gilt chair, placed iU1lnediately in front of her counsel. Her 
appearance \vas not prepossessing; for she ,yore a black 
satin dress with a high ruff, and an unbeco111ing broad hat 
,vith a huge bow, and a bunch of ostrich plunles. On her 
head \vas a curled black \vig, and her eyebro\vs ,vere 
painted. Considering that nature had given her blue eyes 
and light hair, these artificial additions \Vele not in keep- 
ing \vith her other characteristics, and gave her a bold, de- 
fiant, unattractive air. 
It was enlbarrassing to the lords to have the queen 
present every day; but, as she could get no infonnation as 
to the charges brought against her, she \vas resolved to be 
the reo 
l,ord Liverpool's bill, \vhich favored the king in every 
particular, concluded by proposing that "Caroline i\u1elia 
Elizabeth should be deprived of her rights, rank, and privi- 
leges as queen, and that her Inarriage \vith the king be dis- 
solved and disannulled to' all intents and purposes," 
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'Ve do not propose to gi\'e the details of the "queen's 
trial" as it dragged its slo\v length along. The bill passed 
by a majority of nine only, and they consisted of the nlelTI- 
bers of the cabinet, ,,,ho dare not yote as they chose. No 
action could be taken upon so sll1all a l1ìajority, yet the 
queen can scarcely be said to have achieyed a yictory. 
'fhe case had been unfairly tried, and the popular voice 
declared it so. She had Blade several attelnpts to have her 
naBle restored to the liturgy, and refused to accept an in- 
COlne offered by the king un less that ,vas done. At last 
she ,vas forced to abandon that request, luuch to the dis- 
appointment of her friends, and to accept the fifty thousand 
pounds a year. 
[A..D. 182 I.] The king's attention \yas no,v turned 
to\vards his coronation, which \yas to be Inanaged on a 
most lnagnificen t scale; for never ,vas there a Jnan 1110re 
fond of display and theatrical effect than George IV. 
Queen Caroline iU111lediately addressed Lord Li\'erpool on 
the subject, clainling her fight to take part in the cere- 
Inony. 
Iuch correspondence, argulnents, and discussions 
\\'ith legal ad\'isers on both sides ensued, and the result 
,vas the entire exclusion of her majesty. She then 
addressed a note to the .A.rchbishop of Canterbury, infonn- 
ing hiln of her desire to be cro\\'ned some day, ,,,ithin a 
\yeek after that cereulony \vas perfonned for the king. 
The archbishop's ans\\'er was, " that he \vas the king's ser- 
vant, and \vas ready to obey any command that he rnight 
receive from his royal nlaster." 
All this anxiety and disappoin tment began to tell on the 
poor queen's health, and she "'as ill and suffering, \yhen, 
"ith her usual spirit and energy, she presented herself at 
the grand door of 'Vesttninster Hall on the J110rning of the 
coronation, and denlanded adn1Ïttance as a spectator. She 
had started froll1 Brandenburgh House at six o'clock, ,,,ith 
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Lord and Lady Hood and Lady Anne Halnilton in attend- 
ance, in a carriage dra\vn by six \vhite horses. No person 
could enter the hall \vithout a ticket, and, as the queen had 
none, an officer on guard respectfully declined allo\ving 
her to pass. She felt the insult keenly, but laughed and 
chatted in a flippant nlanner as she turned a\vay. It \vas 
a pitiable sight, - that of the queen going to every door in 
. turn, and being turned a\vay because she could not sho\v 
the indispensable ticket. Lord Hood suggested that on 
account of her rank the queen should not be bound by the 
rules \vhich governed others; but the doorkeepers \vere 
inexorable, and there \vas nothing left but for her to enter 
her carriage and go back honle, hUlniliated, ahllost 
crushed. 
George IV. had spent days and nights \vith his tailor 
and friends, discussing and selecting the various articles in 
\\'hich he ,vas to appear on the grand occasion. His robes 
are said to have cost t\venty-five thousand pounds, and his 
je\vels \vere gorgeous. Never \vas a lnore 111agnificent scene 
\vitnessed than that ,,,hich 111arked the coronation cere- 
mony of George JV., and never did lnonarch labor harder 
to make it so. 
Poor Queen Caroline's nervous systenl had sustained a 
shock froln \vhich it could not rally, and three l110nths 
after the king's coronation she died. On the second of 
August she ,vas attacked \vith her last illness, and after 
five days of intense suffering sank into a stupor, from 
\vhich she never a\voke. She \vas conscious of her con- 
dition, made her \vil1, and gave all the necessary directions 
for the disposal of her body. She died on the seventh of 
August, 182 I, at the age of fifty-three. 
Her \vill contained a clause to this effect: "I desire and 
direct that my body be not opened, and that three days 
after illY death it be carried to Brunswick for interment, 
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and that the inscription on Iny coffin be, 'I-Iere lies Caro- 
line of Bruns\vick, the murdered Queen of England.' " 
The king \yas in Ireland ,,"hile his \vife ,vas dying. 
There he ,vas Inagnificently fêted and escorted \vherever 
he stopped. He lTIade speeches to flatter his Irish sub- 
'jects, prolnises that he never intended to fulfil, and 
received attentions that ,,"ere relnarkable for nothing more 
than their insincerity. 
Lord Byron gave vent to his contelnpt of the \vhole p
'o- 
ceeding in the follo\ying lines: - 


THE IRISH AVATAR. 


" Ere the daughter of Brunswick is cold in her grave, 
And her ashes still float to her home o'er the tide, 
Lo! George the triumphant speeds over the wave, 
To the long-cherished isle which he loved like his bride. 


But he comes! the :\Iessiah of royalty comes! 
Like the goodly Leviathan rolrd from the waves! 
Then receive him as best such an advent becomes, 
'Vith a legion of cooks and an army of slaves. 


Is it madness or meanness that clings to thee now? 
'Vere he God -- as he is but the commonest clay, 
\Yith scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his brow - 
Such servile devotion might shame him away. 


Spread, spread for Yitellius the royal repast, 
Till the gluttonous despot be stuffed to the gorge; 
And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him at last, 
The fourth of the fools and oppressors called' George.' " 


Grief ,vas great throughout the kingdon1 at the death of 
Queen Caroline. Fearing that the funeral might prove 
the occasion of a popular dClTIonstration, it ,,"as resolved 
that the body should not pass through the city, but be 
taken through roundabout and private roads. In a 
pouring rain the procession started. It consisted of a 
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hearse enlblazoned ,vith escutcheons and drawn by eight 
horses, heralds, t,velve 1110urning-coaches, and six squad- 
rons of soldiers. At every turn barricades had been 
placed by an angry and excited crowd, ,vho, alnid yells of 
triumph, sa\v the authorities yield to the course they had 
detennined on, and, contrary to ilnperative instructions, 
pass ,vith the cortége through some of the rnost public 
thoroughfares. But the excitelnent was intense; the 
soldiers . ,vere attacked \vith brickbats and stones, and 
several people ,vere killed. 
I t took t\VO days to get to Har\vich; and, just before the 
coffin ,vas placed on the nlan-of-\var that a\vaited it, the 
discovery \vas 111ade that the plate \vhich Queen Caroline 
had ordered had been replaced by another bearing a sim- 
ple inscription. The internlent took place at Brunswick, 
after night, on the t\venty-fourth of August. 
The king survived until June 26, 1830. When he was 
dying, a letter ,vas brought to hiln froln Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
in \vhich that worthy lady offered to \vatch over and soothe 
his last mOlnents. After his death her miniature, attached 
to a red cord, was found hanging froin his neck, \vhere, it 
is supposed, he al \vays ,vore it. 
One historian justly says of George IV., that he ,vas 
jovial, epicurean, good-natured; offering a disastrous spec- 
tacle of a life ,vrecked by self-indulgence and an un- 
bounded love of pleasure. 




CHAPTER X. 


ADELAIDE LOlTISA, \YIFE OF \VILLIA
1 IV. 
(A.D. 1818-184-9.) 


THERE is so little to relate about this queen, that \vere it 
not for the fact that her reign develops lnany 111atters of 
importance and interest to the ,vhole civilized ,vorld, ,ve 
should feel tempted to pass her by ,,,ith a brief notice. 
But this ,,,ould be unsatisfactory in an historical point of 
view'. Queen Adelaide \viII, therefore, receive her share of 
men tion \vhenever she takes prolninence as ,ye proceed. 
It ,,"as on ,A,pril 13, 1818, that the regent, after\"ards 
George IV., announced to parJialnent through Lord Liver- 
pool that he had given his consent to the Inarriage of his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, \"ith Adelaide Louisa 
Theresa Caroline Alnelia, Princess of Saxe-Coburg !\Iein- 
ingen. T\vo other brothers of the regent \vere married 
the same year 
 but of these, more hereafter. 
'Yhen quite a youth Prince 'ViIIianl Henry had entered 
the navy as midshipman under Captain Digby, and for 
many years his life ,vas one of neglect, poverty, and obscu- 
rity. Nobody ever thought it necessary to honor hin1 until 
he reached his fortieth year, ,,,hen Mr. Canning, the 
premier, brought him into notice by giving him the appoint- 
ment of lord high-admiral. He reigned ,vhen the Duke 
of \\"ellington succeeded 1\lr. Canning, and sank into ob- 
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scurityagain until, by the deaths of the Princess Charlotte 
and his elder brother, the Duke of York, he was l1lade 
prolninent by becooling heir to the throne. 
[A.D. 1830.J The princess he had Inarried was renlarka- 
ble for nothing so 111uch as her anliability. For Inany 
years she lived with her husband at Bushey Park, a pleas- 
ant domestic life, free froln the intrigues and excitelnents 
of court or political affairs. She ,,,as by no nleans de- 
lighted \yhen the death of George IV. elevated her to the 
throne; for she loved' her retired hOlne in the country, and 
it was a long tilne before she took upon herself the dignity 
of her new position. 
It was the same ,vith her husband, "the bluff sailor- 
king" \Villiam IV., ,vho declared "that .he had slept in a 
cot, and did not desire luxury and nlagnificence." By his 
sinlplicity and good nature he had nlade hilllself exceed- 
ingly popular with the lower and nliddle classes, and there 
never \vas anything like the enthusiasm ,vith vvhich he was 
greeted by all parties. He could not readily throw off the 
habits and manners of a country gentlelnan, even when a 
cro,vd gathered to stare at hinl at every turn he Inade, for 
he had been too long accustolned to trot about without 
exciting the least observation. 
He began his reign by providing for old friends, - pen- 
sioning SOOle and placing others in lucrative offices. He 
threw hi111self into the arms of the Duke of ,\r ellington, 
\vhom he placed at the head of the adlninistration, because 
he Vlas to be depended upon for advice and support. Wil- 
liam, as well as other melllbers of the royal fanlily, had 
ahvays been friendly to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and he showed 
the kindness of his heart by responding to an application 
made in her behalf soon after his brother's death. He in- 
vited her to Windsor, desired her to put her servants into 
mourning, - though he did not show that respect to the 
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dead king in his o\vn household, - and settled an 1ncome 
of six thousand pounds a year on her. 
IZing \Villianl \yas glad of every opportunity to sho\v 
hinlself to his subjects, particularly in such public spectacles 
as he kne\v ,vollid gi,.e thenl pleasure. Indeed, he \vent 
about this task in such a business-like Inanner as to aston- 
ish everybody. A l110nth after his accession he inspected 
the Coldstrealn Guards in St. J aHles's Park, ,vhich \vas sur- 
rounded by a large asselnblage of spectators. He \vas 
dressed (for the first tinle in his life) in a lnilitary unifo
ln, 
,vith a large pair of gold spurs, half-\vay up his legs, like a 
gal11e-cock. These \"ere entirely useless, because a stiffness 
in the joints of his hands pre,.ented his holding the reins, 
therefore he could not ride. 
The queen appeared at this re\"ie\v, and after\vards held 
a drawing-roonl, ,,-hen the l11inisters' \"i,-es ,,,ere presented 
to her, also various officers of state; but she did not enjoy 
that sort of thing at all, and is said to have behaved like a 
,,,ell-bred actress rehearsing a part, ,vhile anxiously a,vaiting 
the dropping of the curtain. Luncheon '\.a
 seryed at one 
o'clock, and then the king and queen, seated together on 
one throne, received the addresses of the Oxford and Caln- 
bridge representati'Tes. Then the queen retired, and a 
council ,vas held, and the king had a ci,-il ,vord to say to 
everybody, inviting SOlne to dine ,yith him, prolnising to 
visit others, and relninding several of fonner intercourse in 
a 1110St affable but rather undignified 111 anner. \'
hen all 
this ,vas over, his Ina jesty put on his plain clothes, and took a 
stroll about the streets arn1-in-arnl ,,,ith a gentleman, and 
follo,ved by a mob that so shoyed hil11 about that on his 
return to the palace he \yas glad to take a quiet ,yalk in the 
garden, saying, good-hulnoreclly, to his cOl11panion: "Oh, 
neyer lllind all this; ,,,hen I have ,yalked about a fe\v 
times they ,,"ill get used to it, and \vill take no notice." 
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For the next three days regÏ111ents \vere inspected in the 
various parks, the king's affability being the theine on 
everybody's lips, and then he held a grand levee, \vhich 
\\'as cro\vded to excess. He had gained favor with the 
anny, the nayy clailned hiln as their chief, so it \vould be 
difficult to tell ,vith \vhich of the services he ,vas Inost 
popular. 
\Yillialn IV. cou]d not comprehend etiquette, and 
appeared at the House of Lords ,vithout his cro\vn, because 
he found it less irksolne ,vhen carried in the hands of Lord 
Hastings than on his O\V11 head. He ,vantecl to take the 
King of \Vürtelnberg, '\\'ho \vas visiting England, in his 
coach ,,,ith hiln, but that was beyond all precedent, and 
could not be allo\ved; ho\vever, nobody could prevent his 
sitting back\vards in his private carriage, or ll1aking any 
ll1an \\Tho accompanied hÍ1n sit by his side instead of 
opposite. 
After the session at the House of Lords, "Tilliarn drove 
all over to,vn in an open barouche ,,,ith the queen, Princess 
Augusta, and the King of \Yürtelnberg; but that \vas not 
the \vorst of it: he actually stopped at a hotel to set do,vn 
his guest, and that \\'as a sanlple of simplicity and good- 
nature never before \vitnessed in a sovereign of England. 
He had ilnmense dinners every day at the palace, often 
inviting the same people three or four tilnes hand-running. 
At eleven o'clock he disnlissed his guests thus: "N O\V, 
ladies and gentlelnen, I v\'ish you a good-night. I ,,,ill not 
detain you any longer from your anlusenlents, and shaH go 
111yself to beel; so CaIne along, my queen." 
One of the revie\vs Inade by his Inajesty \vas succeeded 
by a breakfast at ApsIey House, the h0111e of the Duke of 
Wellington, about fifty nlelnbers of the council and foreign 
ministers being present, and that saine evening he sat at a 
state dinner bet\veen the King of 
Türtelnberg and the 
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duke. "'hen his health \vas drunk, he returned thanks 
briefly, saying that he should give a toast by-and-by. So 
after a \vhile he sent a message to his band to play the 
merriest \valtz they could, and as soon as he \vas obeyed, 
he gave "The Queen of 'Vürtemberg," and praised her 
tremendously. He next ordered then1 to play" See the Con- 
quering Hero COlnes ;" then he rose and said he had been 
so short a time on the throne that he did not kno\v \"hether 
etiquette required him to speak sitting or standing; but he 
\vished to propose the health of the Duke of "r ellington, 
whom he cOlnpared \vith the Duke of 1\1 arlborough, and, 
after making a long speech, concluded by declaring that 
he gave him his fullest confidence, and should continue to 
do so as long as he ren1ained upon the throne. 
\Vhile King \\Tillialn ,vas keeping hilnself busy ,vith din- 
ners, drives, revie\vs, breakfasts, etc., Paris \vas in a state 
of siege, and no end of reports - sOlne true, son1e false- 
\yere constantly arriving in England, \vhere the result ,vas 
\vatched \vith the greatest a nxiety. Three clays brought 
the French Revolution to a clilnax, and established the 
Duke of Orleans - Louis Philippe - on the throne. But 
it did not tranquillize F
urope ; for there \vas every prospect 
of a general war, and HIuch alarm \vas felt in England in 
consequence. 1'he First Napoleon said that a revolution 
in France \vas a revolution of Europe; and so it proved, 
for there \vas fighting in all the principal to\vns before 
peace ,vas really established. 
Before \Villiam had been' on the throne a year there ,,,as 
trouble in Ireland, and in some counties it became neces- 
sary for the military force to put do\vn the outrages C0111- 
mitted by mobs. The Irish people believed that their 
rights had been assailed by the government, and Daniel 
O'Connell n1ade speeches to the ignorant portion of the 
inhabitants, \\"hich served, as he in tended they should, to 
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increase their discontent. Then there \vas an outbreak 
a
110ng the English peasantry against the use of agricultural 
111aclÚnery. 1'hey n1et in cro\vds and \vent about destroy- 
ing all the barns, corn, and hay-ricks, and setting fire right 
and left to the threshing-Inachines, like a set of 111aniacs. 
Of course such lawless behayior filled the country \vith con- 
sternation, becaus
 it \vas iInpossible to tell where it \\'ould 
end. 
\Vhen parlialnent Inet, the king nlade a speech which 
proved to be one of the Inost offensive that ever proceeded 
fron1 an English sovereign. It \vas kno\vn to be the \vork 
of his n1inistry, but did not increase his popularity on that 
account. The Duke of \Vellington follo\ved it up by a 
declaration against refonn in parlialnent, \vhich certainly 
sealed his fate, for it was condell1ned by friend and foe. 
I t proved that, though a great general, the duke \vas by no 
means capable of filling the position of prilne 111inister. 
Excitelnent ran so high in London that the Lord I\Iayor's 
dinner, \vhich had been fixed for the ninth of N oyelnber, 
had to be postponed, for there \vas great fear of a repetition 
of Guy Fa\vkes's day. Troops paraded the streets, pru- 
dent citizens renewed their bolts and bars, lined their shut- 
ters \vith iron plates, and laid in a supply of anns, \vhile 
little knots of people gathered at the street-corners, \vaiting 
for s0l11ething, though they did not know exactly \vhat. 
Before the end of the \"eek everybody \vas laughing at the 
panic they had experienced; but the effect of it \vas seri- 
ously felt, for certain disorderly citizens organized Inean- 
ingless riots, merely because they could think of no other 
\vay of alnusing themselves just then. Besides, the Í1npres- 
sion got abroad that the King of England dared not pass 
through the streets of his o\vn capital to dine with the 
IJord Mayor, and that the banquet had, therefore, to be 
postponed. 
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l"'he reforn1 bill \yas a most ilnportant Inatter; and, \"hen 
,ve consider the nature of it, \ve shall see \\"hy it created so 
Inuch excitelnent all10ng the COlnn10n people of Great Britain. 
This 111easure \vas introduced into parlialnent \yith the inten- 
tion of regulating the nUl11ber of representatives frOin the 
various counties, according to their size and standing. It 
had another ailn. Hitherto the affairs of go\'enllnent had 
been exclusively in the hands of the aristocracy; büt the 
refonn bill \vas introduced for the purpose of adulitting the 
n1Ïddle classes to a voice in public concerns. I t is easy to 
see, therefore, \vhy the \yorkinglnen \"ere aroused; but those 
\\'ho \vitnessed the taIne, \yordy l1leetings of the working- 
Blen not long since on the San Francisco sand-lots can 
fonn no idea of the riots \\"hich succeeded such demonstra- 
tions in England fifty years ago. 
l"'he panic had another effect, \vhich \vas the relnoval of 
the Duke of 'Yellington froln office, at the. sanle titne that 
Sir Robert Peel offered his resignation in the House of 
C01111110ns. This lneant a cOInplete change in the ll1inistry. 
1"'hroughout the troubled and unsettled state of affairs the 
king behayed adn1Ïrably, and proyed that, although he had 
ignored court etiquette at the opening of his reign, he had 
111uch Blore real dignity than his predecessor, \vhose 111ind 
\yas ever bent on theatrical effect, and \"ho ne\'er yielded 
one jot \\There a display of Cerel110ny could be I1lade. 'Yillianl 
treated his ministers \\'ith great kindness and consideration, 
supporting theln \vhile it \vas possible, and parting \vith 
thel11 in sorro\\' \"hen it becanle a necessity. 
Lord Grey \vas requested not only to fornl a ne\v nlin- 
istry
 but even to ll1ake the necessary changes in the royal 
household. No ,,-iser selection could haye been Inade; for 
Lord Grey \vas popular, and people sa\v in the parlianlent- 
ary refonn a noble beginning of a great \vork. Broughaln, 
110\V Lord Broughall1, \\"ho so wannl)" defended Queen 
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Caroline of Bruns\vick, \"as appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and this also gave general satisfaction. Lord John 
Russell, \\'hose nalne appears often in the cabinet during 
the present century, \vas appointed payn1aster-general. 
The year closed \"ith a report that Asiatic cholera \vas 
spreading over Europe, and Inaking rapid strides to\vards 
England. Great anxiety ,vas felt; but honest-hearted, un- 
selfish I<'ing \Villian1 took prolnpt Ineasures to\vards the 
establislll11ent of a proper quarantine, and so held the 
plague at bay. 
[A.D. 183 I.] All through the January nights of the 
ne\v year the heayens \vere lit up by burning barns and 
ricks; and in the n1anufacturing districts Inen forn1ecl into 
organizations called trades-unions, because representatives 
of certain trades bound thelnselves to stand by one another 
in the Inaintenance of \vhat they believed to be their rights. 
But they \"ere nlerciless to those \\'ho dared to act inde- 
pendently, and Inurder ,vas C0111111itted at l\lanchester out of 
revenge in consequence of a quarrel. about the trades-union. 
\Vhile discussions on the refonn bill \vere engc:gi
g the 
attention of parlialnent, trades-unions ,vere gro\ving, and 
the arrest of O'Connell \vas agitating the Irish, the queen 
liyed quietly, and took no part in public affairs. She \vas 
called a prude because she \volIld not allo\v her ladies to 
\vear lo\v-neck dresses, while during the previous reign no 
others had been pennitted. 
One night in February the king and queen went to the 
theatre. 1"hey \vere \vell received on entering; but on re- 
turning honle they \vere hooted at, and their carriage \vas 
pelted \"ith stones, one of \vhich broke the windo\v and 
fell in the lap of Prince George of CUlnberland. The 
king told one of his officers " that the queen was terrified, 
and it \vas very disagreeable, because they should always be 
. b h " 
gOIng a out son1ew ere. 
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rrhe queen had no influence \\'hatever ,,'ith her husband 
in public affairs; but she \vas interested in the elections, 
kne\v the king's \veak points, and felt unhappy at his being 
so cOInpletely under the influence of his n1Ïnistry. At her 
balls and dra\ving-roo111s scarcely anything \vas talked of 
but the doings of parliaJnent, and the elections continued 
to cause great excitelnent. \Vhen the Lord 
Iayor un\visely 
had the city illulninated after certain of thenl had been 
decided, there was a great uproar and a general breaking 
of ,vindows. ,A. fe\\' nights later the queen attended a con- 
cert, and as she \yas returning the nlob surrounded her 
carriage, and her footnlen "Tere obliged to beat the people 
off \vith their canes to keep theln frotn poking their heads 
into the coach. Her IDa jesty \vas dreadfully alanned, and 
the king, "Tho \yas nQt ,,'ell enough to aCC0J11pany her to 
the concert, had heard sonlething of the tUlnult, and ,,"as 
anxiously pacing back,,-ards and for\yards in his roonl when 
Lord Ho\ve, the chatnberIain, \\"ho ahyays preceded the 
queen, entered. "Ho\v is her nla jesty ? " eagerly delnanded 
\Villian1 as he ,vent do\yn to Ineet her. ., \T ery 111uch 
,/ 
frightened, sir," \yas the reply of the chanlberlain 
 ,,'ho, 
being an anti-Refoflner, at once proceeded to gi,'e a n10st 
graphic and rather exaggerated account of the attack. 
The king ,vas so angry that he declared neither he nor the 
queen should again enter the city, and the latter felt as 
distressed and disgusted as possible. 
In June the royal faIn il y attended the .L\.scot races. They 
arrived at the course \vith a cortége of eight coaches, each 
dra\vn by four horses, phætons, pony chaises, and led 
horses. Their reception \\'as strikingly cold ,:nd indiffer- 
ent, and the king looked bored to death. After the races 
there \vas a dinner at the castle each day, ,,-hen the king 
invited a cro\vd of people. rrhe queen ,vas led to the 
dining-roonl by the Duke of Richlnond, and the king fo1- 
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lowed \vith the Duchess of Saxe-\Veinlar, the queen's 
sister. He drank \YÎne \yith e\.erybocl y, and after dinner 
dropped asleep fron1 the effect of it. That did not inter- 
fere with the concert by a \'ery good banel, that \\7as going 
on all through dinner, and continued for a couple of hours 
after\vards. 
At this period a deputation \vaited upon Prince Leopold, 
the \vido\ver of Princess Charlotte, Inentioned in the last 
reign, to invite hiln to beconle their king. As he had been 
expecting this for a Jong tilne, he did not hesitate to ac. 
cept. 
'The next event of interest \vas the coronation. A coun- 
cil \vas held at St. J alnes's to consider it, \vhen the king 
n1ade a request that the ceren10nies Blight be short, and 
that all those not connected \vith the church might be dis- 
pensed \vith. His object \vas to 111ake it less tedious and 
less expensive than the last, \vhich had occupied the whole 
day, anü cost t\VO hundred and forty thousand pounds. 
Greville, \\'ho occupied a position in the council, gives 
an account of the queen's decision \vith regard to her 
crO\Vl1. He savs: "I rode to \Vindsor to settle \vith the 
J 
queen what sort of a CrO\Vll she \vould have. I ,vas ushered 
into the king's presence; he \vas sitting at a red table in 
the sitting-rooH1 of George IV. looking over the flo\ver- 
garden. He sent for the queen, \vho caIne \vith two ladies. 
She tried to be civil to I1le in her ungracious \vay, and said 
she \\'ould have none of our cro\vns, and asked I1le if I 
thought it \vas right that she should. I said, 'l\[adaln, I 
can only say that the l
te king \vore one at his coronation.' 
However, she said, , I do not like it, and I have got je\vels 
enough, so I \vill have theln Blade up myself.' The king 
said to me, 'Very ,veIl; then you will have to pay for the 
setting?' 'Oh, no,' replied the queen, , I -shaH pay for it 
all I11yself.' " 
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\Yhen the estilnates for the coronation ,,,ere presented, 
they alnounted to less than thirty-one thousand pounds. 
,vhich \vas a I110derate sum cOJllpared \vith sin1Ïlar preceding 
ceremonies. The king objected very seriously to being 
kissed on the cheek, as an act of hOlnage, by the bishops, 
and ordered that part of the cerel110ny to be struck out; 
but it had been the CustOlll for ages, and he had to give in, 
,vhether he liked it or no. 
The coronation ,vas announced for Septenlber 8, and 
very extensive alterations ,vere made in \Vestnlinster Abbey 
for the occasion. About forty private gentleillen acted as 
pages of the Earl-l\Iarshal, attired in blue frock-coats, 
,,,hite breeches and stockings, criInson silk sashes, and 
small oddly-shaped hats, \\'ith black ostrich feathers. Each 
carried a gilt staff, bearing the arn1S of the Earl-:\Iarshal, 
and it \"as his duty to conduct people provided \\'ith tickets 
to their proper seats. 
Shortly after five o'clock in the nlorning a royal salute 
\vas fired by the artillery stationed in the Green Park, and 
that ,vas a signal for everyone interested in the proceed- 
ings of the day to be on the move. At six the troops dis- 
tributed thelnselves along the line of procession in St. 
J anles's Park. The nlelnbers of the House of COnll110nS, 
SOUle in I1lilitary, others in Highland costumes, had a 
covered platfornl all to themseh-es in \Vestlninster HalL 
The queen's ivory rod, sunnounted by a do\"e, '''as borne 
by Earl Calnden, the sceptre and cross by the Earl of 
Jersey, and the cro\vn by the Duke of Beaufort. Her 
majesty follo\ved bet\veen the Bishops of '\Tinchester and 
Chichester, and attended by five gentlemen pensioners on 
each side. Her train \\'as borne by the Duchess of Gor- 
don and six daughters of earls. The ladies and ,vomen 
of the bed-chaIn ber and the Inaids-of-honor follo\ved. 
Of the king's regalia, St. Ecl\vard's staff \vas borne by 
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the Duke of Grafton, the golden spurs by the Marquis of 
Hastings, the sceptre \vith the cross by the Duke of St. 
,Albans, the s\vord by the l\larquis of Salisbury, the second 
s\vord by the :rvlarquis of Do\ynshire, the third by the J\Iar- 
q uis of Cleveland, their coronets carried by a page. Then 
follo\ved the Gentlelnan Usher of the Black Rod, and 
G8.rter King-at-Anns, and the Deputy Lord Great Chaln- 
berlain of England; the Royal Dukes \yith their train and 
coronet bearers; the High Constables of Ireland and Scot- 
land, the Duke of Norfolk, the I)uke of \Vellington, \vith 
his staff and baton of field-Inarshal; Earl Grey \vith the 
s\\'ord-of-state, the Duke of Riclunond \vith the sceptre and 
do\'e, the Duke of Halnilton \vith St. Ed\vard's cro\vn, the 
Duke of SOlnerset \vith the orb. 
After theln the Bishops of Rochester and Exeter \vi th 
the Bible, the Bishop of Oxford \vith the chalice, follo\ved 
by the king, supported by the Bishop of Bath and \Vells 
and the Archbishop of York, his train borne by the l\1ar- 
quises of \V orcester, Lichfield and Douro, and the Earls of 
Kerry and Euston, assisted by the l\Iaster of the Robes and 
his groonls. On each side of his 111ajesty \valked ten gen- 
tlenlen pensioners in the unifonn of officers of the Guard, 
headed by their lieutenant and standard-bearer; then caIne 
the Grooin of the Stole, the Gold Stick, and the Master of 
the Horse, the Captains of the Yeolnen of the Guard, and 
a fe\\" other subordinates of the royal household. 
His 111 a jesty took his seat, the Bible and chalice were 
placed on the altar, \vhere t\yO officers of the wardrobe 
spread a rich cloth of gold, and laid t\\'o handsome cushions 
on the steps, \"hile the Archbishop of Canterbury put on 
his cope, and the bishops, \\'ho had read the Litany, their 
vestlnents. 'The king and queen then, with their support- 
ers and the bearers of the regalia, advanced to the altar, 
\\'here the king offered a pall and an ingot of gold, and the 
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queen a pall of gold. Their Inajesties knelt \vhile the 
prayer \vas said by the archbishop, and then \vere con- 
ducted to their chairs-of-state, \"hen the Litany and C:OJn- 
Inunion seryice \\'ere read, and a sennon preached by the 
Bi
hop of London. 
After the sern10n, the archbishop adlninistered the corona- 
tion oath, \\'hich \vas followed by the cerelnony of anoint- 
ing, and this concluded \yith a benediction. rrhe spurs 
and s\vord \\'ere then laid upon the altar, and the latter 
returned to the king by the prelates, \"hen his n1a jesty 
offered it at the altar, \\"hence it ""as redeemed by Earl 
Grey, \\'ho carried it \vithout a scabbard until the end of 
the ceren10ny. 
rrhen the Inan tie ".as placed around his n1a jesty; he 
recei\Oed the orb, the ring, and the sceptre, the cro\vn was 
placed upon his head, and the spectators shouted, "God 
save the king!" \yhile the trun1pets sounded, drulns ,vere 
beaten, and the park guns sent forth a loud peal. 
The prayers and anthen1S haying been c0l11pleted, the 
peers put on their coronets, and the Bible ,,"as presented to 
the king, \\' ho took his place upon the throne. Then fol- 
lo\\'ed the usual acts of hOlnage, and the treasu rer of the 
household scattered coronation Inedals. The anointing, 
cro"oning, and enthroning of the queen then took place. 
After partaking of the sacralnent, their 111 a jesties \,"ere 
disrobed, and proceede?, as they had entered, to the \vest 
door of the abbey. The regalia \vas recei,-ed by the offi- 
cers of the J e\\'el Office, and their Ina jesties returned to St. 
J an1es's Palace in the saIne state as they had approached 
the abbey. It \vas three 0' clock in the afternoon before the 
cereJnony ended. 
There \\'as no grand state tanquet, but the king enter- 
tained a large party of the royal faJnily and nobility, ,,,ith 
the chief officers of the household instead. In consequence 
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of the ill-health of Princess \Tictoria, heiress-preslunptive, 
neither she nor her Inother, the Duchess of Kent, took part 
in the cerenlonies. 
Coronation day ,,,as distinguished as a general holiday, 
and in the evening the city ,vas illul1linated. It \yas 
selected for the laying of the corner-stones of t,vo churches, 
- one at Hastings by the Princess Sophia JVlatilda of Glou- 
cester, and one at East Co,ves by the Princess Victoria. 
Everybody felt satisfied, the coronation had been a success, 
and a nUl1lber of peers had been created. 
1'he refonn bill \vas not yet settled in parlialnent, and 
the debates upon it brought into prolninence nlany Inen 
\vhose nal11eS are fan1Ïliar to us at the present day. 
lvlacaulay \vas one of these, and his speeches ,vere very 
brilliant. Robert feel, \vhom \ve have already 111entioned, 
,vas another. At last the real fight took place in the House 
of Lords, ,vhere there ,\Tas a 111agnificent display of talent on 
both sides, \yhich resulted at the first reading in the defeat of 
the refonn bil1. \Ye nèed not give the details of this nlatter. 
"Thile it ,vas pending little else \vas thought of, and no 
sooner \vas it decided than the appearance of cholera, that 
dread disease that had been slo\\'ly but surely approach- 
ing, filled the public attention. 
It broke out \\'ith violence at Sunderland alnong the 
filthy and degraded; but it did not becolne so dreadful a 
plague as Inany that had visited England in previous tilnes. 
It proved a benefit in this, that it a\vakened people to the 
necessity for cleanliness in the thoroughfares, and prolnpted 
the benevolent to help those ,vho ,vere attacked \vith the 
disease on account of their privations and unhealthy 
habitations in ,vretched, c1anlp country villages. A board 
of health \vas established, and England ,vas froln th8.t 
per:od 3\\'akened to the duty of care für the public health, 
\rhich, \ve have seen, \vas a I1latter of slight consideration in 
earlier days. 
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[..-\. D. 1832.J Riots continued \"hile the reform bill 
relnainecl unsettled; for this \vas the only argU111ent that 
those ignorant, lawless people who took part in theln could 
bring t.:> bear against those \\'ho opposed theine 1'he 
consequences of these proceedings \"ere dreadful. In 
Derby the to\\!1 jail and Inany houses of the respectable 
inhabitants "Tere destroyed, and in N otiinghaln the ancient 
castle belonging to the Duke of X e\ycast1e \vas cOlnpletely 
den1olished. 
The rioters even tnarched upon St. J alnes's Palace under 
pretence of presenting addresses, and several mansions in 
the neighborhood \vere stoned. Fortunately they first at- 
tacked the Duke of \\T ellington's house, \vhich ga\.e the 
troops alnple tÌ1ne to asselnble for the protection of the 
palace. 
.A, riot in Bristol lasted three days, during \vhich all the 
public buildings ,,-ere set on fire, and the toll-gate \vas 
pulled do\vn. The prison-doors ,,-ere burst open, and all 
the prisoners liberated; d\vellings and \varehouses "Tere 
cOlnpletely delnolished, and the property destroyed in 
that one to\\11 alone \vas valued at half a n1Îllion of pounds. 
At last the Inilitary attacked the rioters, and, after se\Teral 
"'ere shot do,,'n, order \\ as restored 
 but In an y had perished 
in the fhunes they then1seh.es had kindled, after having 
drunk to excess of the liquor they had stolen. Public 
meetings \yere held in every part of the kingdotn to express 
dissatisfaction, - particularly in the large n1anufacturing 
to\\'ns, son1e of \"hich \"ere frequently set on fire. 
In N ovenlber a 111eeting ()f the political union of the 
\vorking-classes \vas announced, their object being to de- 
Inand universal suffrage, ,"ote by ballot, and yearly par- 
lialnents; but governlnent took the matter in hand, and the 
leaders of such illegal proceedings "'ere frightened into 
ab;, ndoning thenl for the tin1e being. 1 t hese scenes of ex- 
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citement produced their effect, even across the channel in 
F'rance, \"here delnonstrations \vere made by lnen \\'ho 
attacked sOlne of the Plincipal places, and \\'ere only dis- 
persed at last by the appearance of the National Guard in 
their midst. Lord Eldon \\Tote at the till1e on this subject: 
"1'he French are Inore volatile than \ve are; they have 
travelled sOlne\vhat quicker on the road to ruin than \ve 
sluggish Englishlnen travel; but we are, I fear, on the sanle 
road." 
"r e have said \
ery little about the Princess Victoria, be- 
cause she lived in retiren1ent, pursuing her studies under 
the excellent supervision of her 111oth2r, the Duchess of Kent; 
but in the autlunn of this year the t\VO royal ladies Inac1.e 
an interesting tour through the principal counties of Eng 
land and \\' ales, and \\'ere everywhere received \yith delnon. 
strations of \VelCOlne and respect. T'hey returned to Ken- 
sington Palace in N oven1 ber, highly gratified \"ith their tour. 
During this year occurred sonle events to which \\'e n111st 
allude, because they are too in1portant to be passed over in 
silence. One is the nlarriage of Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, \"ith the Princess Louise, daughter of King Louis 
Philippe of France. This event \vas preceded by the death 
of the only son of Napoleon I., kno\vn as the Duke of Reich- 
stadt. He died of consu1l1Ption at the palace of Schoen- 
brunn, near Vienna, at the early age of t\venty-one. A 
funeral service at the church of St. I\fary \vas the only IIlark 
of respect sho\vn to the 111elnoryof this young lnan in Paris, 
because the Bonaparte fan1Ïly \vere not then in po\ver. 
Sir \Valter Scott died on the t\ycnty-first of Septelnber, 
at Abbotsford, at the age of sixty-one. Few nlen of genius 
ever had so brilliant a career, or acquired during their life- 
titne so \vic1espreacl a reputation. He \vas a la\\'yer, an his.. 
torian, a novelist, a poet, than \VhOn1 none have lllaintained 
a longer or firn1er hold on the popular favor; but, \vhat i9 
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better, he died a great and good Inan. Carlyle says of 
hiln: " No sounder piece of British Jnanhood \\'as put to- 
gether in the eighteenth century of tÍ1ne. Alas! his fine 
Scotch face, \\"ith its shaggy honesty, sagacity, and good- 
ness, \vhen \ye sa\v it latterly on the F
dinburgh streets was 
all \\"orn \\"ith care, the joy all fled fronl it, - ploughed deep 
\\"ith labor and sorro\v. \Ye shall neyer forget it ; \ye shall 
never see it again. -L-\dieu, Sir \Yalter, pride of all Scot- 
land; take our proud and last fal e\rell ! " 
[A.D. 1833.J -L-\t the beg
nning of the ne\v year Queen 
Adelaide \yas anxious that Lord Ho\\'e, \\'ho had resigned 
the chaulberlainship, should resume it. She \vas very fond 
of hin}, and recei\'ed his respect and attentions in return 
for the favor she sho\\"ed hiln. He had been opposed to 
the governlnent, and, as his return to office ,,'as to be made 
only on condition that he ".ould change his principles, he 
refused. He was replaced by \Yillialn Basil Percy, Earl 
of Denbigh, \\"ho remained in her nlajesty's ser\ ice to the 
close of her life. 
There \yas a change in the gOyernlnent this year: Lord 
Broughaln had becolne chancellor, and the reformed 
parlialnent, as it ,,,as called, emancipated the slaves in the 
British colonies. This \\'as a nlost ilnportant event, and 
interested the "'hole ci\'ilized worlel. 
Among the distinguished :Frenchnlen \\'ho yisited Eng- 
land at this period \vas l\Ionsieur rrhiers, \\"ho \\"as enter- 
tained by Talleyrand, the French alnbassador to London, 
at a grand dinner. 

-\t ilnportant assenlblagcs the young Princess \Tictoria 
no\\' began to be brought for\\'ard. She attended the cere- 
monial of the opening of a ne\v pier at Southalnpton, \vhich 
\vas managed \vith great pomp, all the city officials being 
present. About t\yenty-five thousand spectators \vere 
present. and the Duchess of Kent announced that she 
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desired her daughter to beCOllle Í1npressed \vith the value 
of everything that could be of practical benefit to all classes 
of the C0111111unity. Their royal highnesses \vere escorted 
by a lnilitary staff, and 'ATere treated to a splendid collation, 
served for thelTI in a beautifully decorated tent that had 
been erected for the occasion. 
An address \vas then presented by the corporation to the 
royal visitors, acknowledging the distinction they had con- 
ferred on the to\vn
 and requesting the duchess to nan1e 
the pier. Her royal highness nalned it "1'he Royal Pier," 
and added her \vishes that it 111ight prolnote the prosperity 
of the to\vn. 1'his CerelTIOny \vas folIo\ved by a regatta on 
the \vater and a publ ic dinner, after \vhich there \vas a dis- 
pldY of fireworks. The young princess excited a great deal 
of interest, and the Southalnpton people felt quite as proud 
of her as they did of their new pier. \Vherever she travelled 
with her lllother, a salute \vas sure to greet them. 
Willialn IV. did not like this ever-increasing popularity 
of his successor at al1, and relTIonstrated, saying that such 
an honor was only due to hin1self and the queen; but the 
Duchess of Kent insisted on receiving all the honors that 
she considered her due, and \yould not give orders that the 
salutes should be discontinued, as the king had requested. 
[A D. 1834.J The death of Lord Grenville, \vhich oc- 
curred this year, left the chancellorship of Oxford vacant, 
and the Duke of \Vellington \vas appointed to the office. 
He \vas installed \vith grand cerelTIonies, and nothing 
could surpass the enthusiasln of the cro\vd that collected 
to do hiln honor. 
Several distinguished people died just at this period. 
One was Lord Chancellor Bathurst, \vho had occupied 
public positions for lnany years, and boasted of being the 
only civilian invited to the annual banquet given by the 
Duke of \Vellington on the anniversary of the battle of 
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\Vaterloo. Another \vas Coleridge, the poet, \vhose beauti- 
ful conlpositions are so farniliar to us all. 
In France, General de Lafayette closed his earthly 
career. \Ve must honor his 111elnory for the part he took 
in our \var of Independence, and the assistance he ren- 
dered the Anlerican colonies in thro\\ ing off the English 
yoke. .. \fter his return to his nati \-e land Lafayette lived 
quietly, until the re\'ûlution of 1830 brought hin1 into 
pronlinence again, and he becalne chief of the Republican 
party. He \vas honored \vith a grand public funeral. 
[A.D. 1835.J Of the various changes that took place in 
the go\'erntnent from year to year \ve ha\'e scarcely Inade 
111ention, because they \yould not be interesting to our 
readers. 1 t is enough to kno\v that they occurred, and, as 
SaIne of thern ,vere extremely distasteful to the king, he 
became so ill-h ur110red and lo\y-spi rited that it seetned 
ahnost inlpossible for hiIn to ral1y. Lord John Russell, 
secretary of the horne departnlent at this tilne, \vas an 
object of special odiutn: but his lnajesty so thoroughly 
hated a1l of his ministers this year that \\'hen he \vas told 
he ought to gi,'e a dinner for the ..\scot races, he said, " I 
cannot give any dinners \yithout in\'iting the Ininisters, and 
I \\'ould rather see the devil than any one of theln in I11Y 
J J 
house." 
1"'he king's ill-feeling to\vards his 111inisters ,,"auld have 
rendered their position excessively disagreeable if they had 
considered thenlselves rea1Jy his 111Ínisters 
 but they \\'ere 
J J 
\vorking, they thought, for the good of the country, and 
had so little regard for the intellect or judgnlent of \Yil- 
liatTI that they treated hinl as a cipher. Indeed, his out- 
bursts of tenlper often led to the belief that he \vas losing 
\vhat little Inind he had. 
At one of his leyees he made a disgraceful scene \vith 
Lord Torrington, a gentleman of the bed-chalnber. .\ carel 
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,vas handed to 1'orrington of sOlnebody to be presented. 
He read the nalne, and added, "Deputy-governor." 
Deputy-governor?" asked the king, angrily, "Deputy- 
governor of what?" "I cannot tell, your majesty," replied 
the gentlenlan, "as it is not upon the card." "Hold your 
tongue, sir," roughly retorted the king; "you had better 
go hotne and learn to read." 1'his \vas so public an insult 
that 'l'orrington ought to have resented by instantly resign- 
ing, but he probably \vas a daily \yitness to just such 
scenes; for the king could not bridle his telnper, and lost 
no opportunity of showing dislike of everybody \vho sur- 
rounded hinl. He \vas so absurd as to adlnit only Tories 
to his private society, and no l1lelnber of the Whig cabinet 
Was ever entertained at \Vindsor. 
[.A,.D. 1836.J 'fhe Duchess of Kent caIne in for her 
share of his ill-hulnor at a birthday-dinner. She and Prin- 
cess Victoria were invited to go to \Vindsor on the t,velfth 
of August, to celebrate the Queen's birthday, and to stay 
there until after that of the king, on the t\\'enty-first. She 
sent \vord that she \vanted to keep her o\vn birthday on 
the fifteenth, at Clarenlont; took no notice of the queen 
whatever, in her reply, but said she \\'ould go to vVinclsor 
on the t\ventieth. This put the king in a perfect fury, but 
he nlade no reply. He \vas in tov;n on the day the duchess 
had named for her arrival, for the purpose of asselnbling 
parlianlent, and having desired theln not to \\'ait dinner for 
hinl at \Vindsor, marched off to Kensington Palace to spy 
into the state of affairs there. 
He fle\v into a rage on discovering that the duchess had 
appropriated to her o\vn use a suite of apal tInents, seven- 
teen in nUlnber, \vhich he had refused during the previous 
year to let her have. This ,vas a piece of intrusion that 
his angry 111ajesty \vould not bear 111eekly, so he hastened 
to 'Vindsor to give vent to his feelings. I t ,vas ten o'clock 
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at night ,vhen he arrived, and, \valking straight into the 
dra\\'ing-rootn, "'here the ,,,hole court ,,,ere assembled, he 
approached the Princess 'Tictoria, took hold of both her 
hands, and in a loud tone of voice expressed his pleasure 
at seeing her there, and his regret at not being oftener 
gratified in that respect. l'hen, turning to\vards the 
duchess, and 111aking a stately bo\Y, he continued, in a still 
louder tone: ,. .c\, 1110st un\varrantable liberty has been taken 
in one of tny palaces; I have just COine frolll Kensington, 
\"here I found apartnlents taken possession of, not only 
\"ithout my consent, but contrary to Iny conlnlands; this I 
cannot understand, nor \"ill I endure conduct so disre- 
spectful. " 
An embarrassed silence follo\yed this coarse attack} 
,,'hich prûved only the prelude to a storm that ,vas to 
break next day. It "'as the t\venty-first of August, the 
king's birthday, and a hundred people of the court and 
neighborhood ,vere assenlbled at dinner in the palace. 
The Duchess of IZent sat on one side of the king, one 
of his sisters on the other, and the Princess "\Tictoria 
opposite. Near the conclusion of the 11leal, at the queen's 
desire, the health of his Ina jesty \\'as proposed. .A.ll the 
guests drank it standing, according to custom, and then 
follo\yed a long speech by the king, during \"hich he 
poured forth the foll o\\-ing terrible tirade: "I trust in God 
my life lnay be spared for nine n10nths longer, after \vhich 
period. in the event of nlY death, no regency \"ould take 
place. I should then ha ye the satisfaction of leaving 
the royal authority to the personal exercise of that. young 
lady (pointing to the princess), the heiress-presunlptive to 
the cro\\'n, and not in the hands of a person no\" near nle, 
\"ho is surrounded by e\.il ad,-isers, and \"ho is herself 
inCo111petent to act with propriety in the station in \yhich 
she \yollld be placed. I have 1)0 hesitation in saying that 
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I have been insulted, grossly and continually insulted, 
by that person, but I an1 detern1ined to endure no longer 
a course of behavior so disrespectful to Ine. An10ngst 
many other things, I haye particular1y to c0111plain of the 
manner in \vhich that young lady (again pointing to the 
princess) has been kept a\vay frol11 Iny court; she has 
been repeatedly kept frOln Iny dra\ving-rool11s, at which 
she ought ahvays to have been present, but I ain fully 
resolved that this shall not happen again. I \votlld have 
her kno\v that I an1 king, and I am detern1ined to have 
my authority respected, and for the future I shall insist 
and con1n1and that the princess do upon all occasions 
appear at lny court, as it is her duty to do." 
This speech \vas n1ade in a n10st excited manner, and 
took everbody cOlnpletely by surprise. The queen looked 
distressed, the princess burst into tears, and the \"hole 
company \vere shocked. The Duchess of Kent re111ained 
perfectly silent, but immediately rose and retired. She then 
announced her intention to depart at once, and ordered 
her carriage; but a sort of reconciliation \vas patched up, 
and she ,vas persuaded to stay until the next day. 
The king asked one of his gentlelnen \vhat people said 
about his speech, and ,vas told that the general opinion 
,vas that the Duchess of Kent lnerited the rebuke, though 
it ought not to have been given there before a hundred 
people. His majesty replied: "I do not care where I 
said it or before \vhon1; I had been insulted in a Ineasure 
by her that \vas past endurance, and I will not stand it any 
longer." 
[A.D. 1837.J The 111iddle of this year ,vas marked by 
the illness of the king, ,vhich did not cause alarn1 at first; 
but it \vas greatly increased by another quarrel ,vith the 
Duchess of Kent. This ,vas the cause of it: The king 
"Tote a letter to Princess Victoria, offering her ten thou- 
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sand pounds a year for her own use, quite independently 
of her mother, ,,,hich he sent by Lord Conynghanl, \"ith 
orders to deliver into the princ
ss's o\\'n hands. On arriv- 
ing at Kensington, Conynghanl asked to be adnlitted to 
the presence of the princess. He \"as requested to state 
by ,,'hat authority he 11lade such a delnand. He said by 
his lnajesty's orders. Shortly after he \"as ushered into a 
roonl where sat the Duchess of Kent ,yith her daughter. 
He 11lade a speech, saying, "that he had \"aited on her 
royal highness by the king's con11nands, to present to her a 
letter ,,,ith ,yhich he had been charged by his In a jesty." 
Thereupon the duchess put out her hand to take it ; but 
the lord begged her royal highness's pardon, saying, 
" That he had been expressly c0l11!nanded by the king to 
deli,'er the letter into the princess's o\vn hands." Then 
the duchess dre\\' back, and \Tictoria took the letter. 
After reading it, she ,vrote to thank the king and accept 
the offer. That \yas the signal for a grand dispute, 
for the king desired his niece to nalne a person ,,,ho \vas to 
recei,'e the money far her, and suggested Stephenson. 
The Duchess of Ken t positiyely objected, and put in her 
clailTI for part of the 1110ney. She \vas exceedingly angry 
\vith the king, and he \vith her, and a great deal of harsh, 
bitter correspondence resulted; but the Inatter ,,,as never 
settled, for his lnajesty's illness prevented. 
He ,,,as ill for se"eral days before he \vollld pernlit any- 
body to say in his presence that such ,,,as the case, and 
continued to do business as long as possible, even dictat- 
ing the reports about his condition hin1self. On the sev- 
enteenth of June prayers \vere offered for his majesty in 
the churches, and the following clay the sacran1ent ,yas 
adnlinistered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. He said, 
just after the cerelnony: "This is the eighteenth of June; 
I should like to live to see the sun of \Vaterloo set." 
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For three \veeks the faithful \,rife sat at his bedside, per- 
forn1ing for hiln every office he required, totally depriving 
herself of rest or recreatio!1. 1
his \vas a labor of love, for 
Queen Adelaide had ahvays been devoted to her husband. 
\Vith his head upon her shoulder., and her hand upon his 
breast, his lnajesty gently dropped into the sleep that 
knows no ,,'aking. 
His relnains lay in state at \Vindsor Castle until July 
8, \vhen he \vas buried at St. George's Chapel. For the 
last tiIne the royal crown of Hanover ,vas placeù beside 
the Îlllperial cro,vn on the coffin of a King of England. 
Queen Adelaide, now Queen-do\vager, ,vas present in the 
royal closet. \Vhen the coffin had been lov
rered, dust 
thro\vn upon it, the blessing pronounced, and a rocket 
sent up fronl the door of the chapel, the flag at the Round 
To\ver \vas lo\yered, and the royal \vido\v left, followed by 
the l11ourners. 
[A.D. r849.] Queen Adelaide lived until the close of the 
year 1849. Parlianlent had 111ade her_ rich by giving her a 
hundred thousand pounds, which she devoted to charity. 
N either rank nor \vealth ever spoiled the _ Silllplicity of her 
heart or her lnanners. She ahvays respected the lnemory 
of her husband, over \\Those reign she had shed a respect- 
ability that did her credit. She was not \\'hat nlight be 
tern1ed a \VOnlan of brains, and never influenced the king 
for good or for evil; but she was \vise enough not to 
interfere in state affairs, and for her virtues she 111erits 
respect. 
In her \vill, Queen Adelaide requested that her coffin 
should be carried to the grave by sailors, - a touching 
tribute to her husband's meillory, and to the Navy, to \vhich 
she had sho,vn her attachrrlent. 
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"
ILLIA:\1 IV. expressed a ,,"ish that he Inight live until 
his niece \vas old enough to assume the reins of govern- 
nlent herself, so that no regent Inight be necessary. He 
,,,as gratified, for Princess Victoria had celebrated her 
eighteenth birthday just four \veeks before nlessengers 
arrived at Kensington Palace to sumUlon her to the throne. 
It \vas on the morning of June 20, 1837, long before day- 
light, that the king's illness ter1ninated fatal1y. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Ho,,,ley, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the 
Iarquis of Conynghan1 iJnlnediately 
started to carry the ne\vs to Kensington. They arrived 
there at fiye o'clock, and this is l\liss \Y\"nn's account of 
.I 
ho\v the ne\" sovereign received theln: H They knocked, 
they rang, the) thumped for a considerable tilDe before 
they could rouse the porter at the gate; they \vere again 
kept \vaiting in the court-yard, then turned into one of the 
lower rooms, \"here they seemed forgotten by everybody. 
rrhey rang the bell, and desired that the attendant of the 
Princess \Tictoria l11ight be sent to infonn her royal high- 
ness that they requested an audience on business of Ínl- 
portance. After another delay, and another ringing to 
inquire the cause, the attendant \vas summoned, \"ho stated 
that the princess \vas in such a s\veet sleep that she could 
3 1 3 
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not venture to disturb her. Then they said, '\Ve are cODle 
on business of state to the queen, anò even her sleep Dlust 
give ,vay to that.' It did; and, to proye that she did not 
keep thenl ,vaiting longer than she could help, she caIne 
into the roonl in a fe\v Ininutes in a loose ,,,hite night-go,vn 
and sha\vl, her night-cap thro,vn off, and her hair falling 
upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, 
but perfectly collected and dignified. The prÏ1ne lllinister 
\vas presently sent for, and a meeting of the privy council 
called for eleven o'clock." 
Greville says: "Never ,vas anything like the first ilnpres- 
sion the young queen produced, or the chorus of praise and 
admiration ,vhich is raised about her lnanner and behavior, 
and certainly not \vithout justice. It \vas very extraordinary, 
and sOlnething far beyond \vhat ,vas looked for. Her ex- 
treme youth and inexperience, and the ignorance of the 
\vorld concerning her, naturally excited intense curiosity to 
see ho\v she 'would act on this trying occasion, and there 
was a considerable asselnblage at the palace notwithstand- 
ing the short notice \vhich \vas given. The first thing to 
be done \vas to teach her her lesson. This task was per- 
formed by Lord Melbourne. He asked her if she would 
enter the room accolnpanied by the great officers of state, 
but she said she ,vould COine in alone. As soon as the 
lords were asselnbled, the proclamation \vas read and the 
usual order passed, \\' hen the doors \vere thrown open and 
the queen entered, accolnpanied by her two uncles, the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex. 
"She bowed to the lords, took her seat, a nd then read 
her speech in a clear, distinct, and audible voice, and \yith- 
out any appearance of fear or elnbarrassment. She "'as 
quite plainly dressed in mourning. After she had read her 
speech and signed the oath for the security of the church of 
Scotland, the privy councillors were sworn; and, as the two 
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old royal dukes, her uncles, knelt before her, s\yearing 
allegiance and kissing her hand, I sa\v her blush up to the 
eyes, as if she felt the contrast bet\veen their civil and their 
natural relations, and this \vas the only sign of einotion \vhich 
she evinced. Her Inanner to thelu \vas very graceful and 
. 
engaging; she kissed then1 both, and rose froin her chair 
and 1110ved to\vards the Duke of Sussex, \\'ho was farthest 
froin her, and too infinn to reach her. She seetHed be- 
\yildered at the J11ultitude of tnen \\'ho" ere s\vorn, and \vho 
caIne one after another to kiss her hand; but she did not 
speak to anybody, nor did she Inake the slightest difference 
in her Inanner or sho\v any in her countenance to any in- 
dividual of \vhatever rank, station, or party. She ,vent 
through the ,vhole ceren10ny, occasionally looking at l\Iel- 
bourne for instruction "'hen she had any doubt ,,,hat to do, 
\vhich hardly ever occurred, and ,vith perfect caItnness 
and self-possession, but at the saIne tiIl1e with a graceful 
I110desty and propriety particularly interesting and ingra- 
tiating. 'Yhen the business \yas done, she retired as she 
had entered. 
" The Duke of 'Vellington said that if she had been his 
o\vn daughter he could not have desired to see her perfonn 
her part better. .L\.t t,vel\'e she held a council at St. 
J an1es's, at \vhich she presided \\'ith as 111uch ease as if she 
had been doing nothing else all her life; she looked very 
,yell, and though so 51na11 of stature, and ,vithout luuch 
pretension to beauty, the gracefulness of her 111anner, and 
the good expression of her countenance, give her on the 
\vhole a very agreeable appearance, and, ,,,ith her youth, 
inspire an excessive interest in all \"ho approach her. 
After the council she received the archbishops and bishops, 
and after then1 the judges. They all kissed her hand, but 
she said nothing to any of theIne In short. she appears to 
act \\'ith e\yery sort of good taste and good feeling, as ,veIl 
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as good sense, and nothing can be more favorable than the 
ilnpression she has Blade." 
'Vhen Conynghan1 carried the announcelnent of the 
king's death to the young queen, he \vas at the saIne titne 
the bearer of a request froin the Queen-
o\vager Adelaide 
that she Blight be pennitted to renlain at \Vindsor until 
after the funeral. \'Tithout a InOl1lent's hesitation the ne\v 
sovereign \vrote a B10st kind, tender, and sYlnpathetic 
letter to her aunt, begging her to reinain just as long as 
she pleased, and to consult nothing but her o,vn feelings 
and convenience in the Inatter. 
Up to this period but little \vas kno\vn of the young 
queen, because her life had been one of seclusion. Her 
lllother ,vas a \vise, judicious parent, \\'ho kne\v that court life, 
such as it ,vas during the reigns of George IV. and 'ViHianl 
IV., could not have a beneficial effect on the character of 
a young girl; and she therefore kept her daughter at a 
safe distance. This lady \vas Victoria 1\Iaria Louisa, the 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and \vido\v 
of the Prince of l.einingen. 
[A.D. 1818.J Ed\vard, Duke of Kent, \vas decidedly 
the most honest and high-nlinded of all the sons of (;'eorge 
III., and for this reason probably ,vas oy no means popular 
in his o\\"n fanlil y. His inconle \vas s
 snlall that he could 
not afford to nlaintain his rank in England, therefore much 
of his tinle was passed in Germany. It \vas \"hile sojourn- 
ing in that country that he fell in love \vith the Princess 
of Leiningen, and they ,,,ere Inarriecl in 1818. It did 
not seen1 then as if the duke \vould ascend the throne, 
because there were so many \"ho preceded hiln in the line 
of succession; but \ve have seen how one by one they "rere 
removed by death, until it became evident that his brother, 
George IV., Blust soon make way for hiln. 
[A..D. 1819.J rrhat being the case, the Duke and Duch- 
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ess of Kent \vent to England to liye \vhile patiently a\\'ait- 
i11g the course of events, and on the 24th of f\Iay, 1819, 
their only child \vas born. She was christened Alexandrina 
Victoria, the first nalne being in honor of the then reigning 
Czar of Russia; but as she always signed only the last one, 
the A.lexandrina h
s fallen out of sight. 
The duke only lived eight 1110nths after the birth of his 
child, and this e\"ent left her heiress-presun1ptive to the 
throne. The duchess \\'as left ,,,ith scarceh y sufficient 
J 
means for the proper education of her daughter 
 but there 
never ,vas a \VOnlan better fitted for the duty of rearing the 
future Queen of England. She had strength of character, 
noble principles, gentle disposition, and Inarked alniability 
and agreeableness of 111anner, besides being a devoted 
mother and an educated, acco111plished lady. 
Her first care \vas for the health of her little Victoria, 
\\'ho \yas born \vith a delicate constitution. She \\'as, there- 
fore, encouraged to romp and play in the open air of SOlne 
,,,holesolne country resort as lnuch as possible, even ,,,hile 
her intellectual and meral training ,,,ere progressing. Her 
nlother \vas her constant cOInpanion, superintended her 
studies, and assisted her in thenl, at the saIne time sharing 
her alnuselnents, and \vatching \vith pleasure her gradual 
eleyelOplnent. 
[A.D. 1825.J \Vhen she \vas six years of age the Rev. 
George I)ayys \vas appointed her preceptor, and the Baron- 
ess Lehzen became her governess. The young princess 
had reached her eleventh year before she ,vas n1ade a\vare 
of her clain1 to the succession. Then \Villianl IV. ascended 
the throne, and his t\VO children ,vere already dead. Prin- 
cess ,\Tictoria's education from that period ,vas conducted 
in a 111anner that ,vould best prepare her for the lofty posi- 
tion she ,vas to occupy, and she had a 11lind capable of 
profiting by it. She gained a good kno\\'ledge of history 
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and geography, as "Tell as of the lives of all the scholars, 
stateSl1len, inventors, discoverers, poets, and divines ,,,ho 
had ever benefited the hUlnan race. Long before she 
becan1e queen she spoke English, Gennan, and French 
,vith equal fluency, read Italian, could translate SOl1le of 
the Latin poets, and sho\ved decided talent for l11athenlat, 
ics. Besides, she sang \yell, danced prettily, and sketched 
fr0111 nature. Her reI igious training ,vas such as to fit her 
for the Christian nation over \Vh0I11 she ,vas to rule, and she 
has proved in her 
d0111estic life the 
excellence of her 
early ilnpressions. 
The Duke of 
Kent died in debt, 
,vhich his ,vife and 
daughter \vere so 
/ anxious to liqui- 
date that they prac- 
t!ced great econo- 
n1)' in order that 
they n1ight be able 
to do so. Still this 
\\Torthy task ,vas 
not conlpleted un- 
t] the princess as- 
cended the throne, ,,,hen she dre\v on her o,vn privy purse 
for that purpose. 
[A.D. 1837.J On the seventeenth of July her 111ajesty pro- 
ceeded in state to the House of l.lords, ,,,here she 111ade her 
first speech. It had been carefully prepared, and gave a 
great deal of satisfaction. A proclalnation appeared in the 
" Gazette" the Sa111e evening dissolving parlianlent. 1'hree 
1110nths later the youthful sovereign paid a state visit to the 
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city of London, \"here a grand banquet had been prepared 
for her by the Lord 
Iayor. She \yas acco111panied by her 
11lother, her t\\'o aunts, the Duchesses of Gloucester and 
CaIn bridge, the royal Dukes of Calnbridge and Sussex, her 
uncles, and Prince George of Calnbridge. She \\'as ,attended 
in her state carriage by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Iis- 
tress of the Robes, and the Earl of .A.lbern1arle. rrhe 
an1 bassadors, cabinet Ininisters, and other noble ladies and 
gentlelnen foIlo\ved in a train of t\\'o hundred carriages, 
that extended for a n1ile and a half. They left Buckinghaln 
Palace at t\VO in the afternoon, and passed through 1'elnple 
Bar, - \vhich \vas at that tilne considered the entrance to 
the city proper, - \"ith the usual cerelnonies. 
At St. Paul's addresses detained the queen so long that 
it \vas half-past three before the procession reached Guild- 
ha11, ,vhere the I..Iacly ::\Iayoress \yaited to receive her 111aj- 
esty. After the banquet, \vhich \vas a splendid affair in 
every respect, the title of baronet \vas conferred on the 
Lord ::\Iayor, and t,,-o sheriffs ,,,ere knighted. One of these 
,,-as 
Ir. 1\Iontefiore; and it is "'orlhy of note that "Sir 
1\Ioses" ,,,as the first J e,y \\"ho had ever been so honored 
in England. This eyent ,,-as a proof of the young queen's 
liberality in religious yie,,"s, of ,,,hich she has since given 
Inanv others. 
'" 


[A.D. 1838.J The public mind soon began to be oc- 
cupied with the coronation, and there ,vas luuch speculation 
throughout the country \"ith regard to it, because nearly 
two centuries had elapsed since the last queen-regnant had 
been crowned alone. 1'he excitelnent becalne ,'ery great 
as the t\venty-eighth of June, the day appointed for the in1- 
portant cere1110ny, approached; and so eager ,vere people 
to \"itness the procession that \vindo\,"s alonO" the route 
o 
,,,ere let for as 111uch as two hundred pounds each, and the 
cost of single seats ranged from ten shillings to fi\Te guineas. 
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Cro\vds of spectators filled every street through \yhich 
her majesty \vas to pass, and never had so 111uch enthusiastn 
been sho\vn on a si111ilar occasion. " The procession 
formed near Buckinghaln Palace at ten o'clock in the 
l1lorning. It \vas headed by trumpeters, a squadron of the 
Household Brigade, the foreign Ininisters, then the foreign 
alnbassadors, these being followed by a 1110unted regi- 
mental band and a detachinent of the Household Brigade. 
Next caIne the carriages of the Duchesses of Kent and 
Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess of Canlbridge, and the 
Duke of Sussex. 
" Another 1110unted band, and the queen's barge-nlaster, 
\vith forty-eight \vatennen, preceded t\velve of the queen's . 
carriages conveying the ladies, noblemen, and gentlenlen 
belonging to the royal household, follo\ved by a squadron 
of the Household Brigade, and another mounted band. 
After thenl canle the military staff, aides-de-camp, and 
other distinguished officers on horseback, the royal hunts- 
men, yeomen, and foresters, six of her majesty's led horses, 
\\Tith the Yeomen of the Guard a nd their officers. 
"Then caIne the Queen in her state-carriage, drawn by 
eight cream-colored horses, follov:ed by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, on horseback as Captain-General of the Royal 
Archer Guard of Scotland, \vith a few other officials. A 
squadron of the Household Brigade closed the procession, 
\vhich proceeded slo\vly to 'Vestminster Abhey. 
"That ancient edifice ,vas fitted up splendidly. A gal- 
lery had been raised capable of holding four hundred 
S p ectators besides an oro-an and an orchestra. This was 
, b 
at the \vest end of the abbey. There was another gallery at 
the east end, capable of holding six hundred persons, re- 
served for the House of COmITIOnS, and above this, t\VO 
others, the topmost one being reserved for the trumpeters. 
"On the south side were boxes for the Sovereign, the 
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Earl-l\Iarshal, the Anlbassadors, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The peeresses \vere placed in the north transept, the 
peers in the south, the Judges, Knights of the Bath, and 
Aldermen in the choir, the Bishops on the floor to the north, 
with the royal fan1Ïly, and the clergy of \VestIninster op- 
. posite. The latter \\'aited in the nave to join the proces- 
sion on entering the abbey; and Augusta of Calnbridge, 
Prince George of Call1bridge, the Duke of N eInours, the 
Prince of Holstein, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of 
Nassau, Prince Ernest of Hesse, and the Prince of Lein- 
ingen had seats in the royal box. 
"The clergynlen headed the procession in the abbey, 
foHo\ved by the heralds, the officers of the household, the 
chief prelates, and officers of state. Then came the 
Duchess of CaInbridge, \vith a circlet of gold on her head, 
\vearing a robe of purple velvet, her train borne by Lady 
Caroline Call1pbell, her coronet by \7iscount Villiers; the 
Duchess of Kent ,,,ith a similar circlet and robe, her train 
borne by Lady Flora Hastings, her coronet by Viscount 
1vlorpeth; and the Duchess of Gloucester, her train borne 
by Lady Caroline Legge, her coronet by Viscount Eyelyn. 
"The regalia \vas carried thus: St. Ed \yard's staff by 
the Duke of Roxburgh; the golden spurs by Lord Byron; 
the sceptre, with the cross, by the Duke of Cleveland; the 
third s\vord by the 
Iarquis of "r estnlinster; the second 
by the Duke of Sutherland; and the curtara or dull s\yord, 
elnblematic of lnercy, by the Duke of Devonshire. 1'he 
coronets of these noblenlen \"ere carried by pages. 
" After the Black Rod, the Deputy Garter, and the I
ord 
Great Chamberlain of England, canle the Duke of Caln- 
bridge, in his robes of state, \YÌth his baton of field-nlarshal, 
his coronet borne by the 
'farquis of Granby, his train by 
l\Ia jar-General Sir \VillialTI l\[aynard G0l1l111; and the 
I)uke of Susse}} in his robes of state, his coronet borne by 
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Viscount Anson, his train by the Honorable Edward Gore 
and Viscount Coke. 
"1"hen caBle the l)uke of Leinster as High Constable of 
Ireland, and the Earl of En-oIl as High Constable of Scot- 
land, the Duke of Norfolk as F
ar1-l\larshal, \\'ith his baton, 
and the Duke of \Vellington as Lord I-ligh Constable of 
England, \vith his staff and fielcl-lnarshal's baton. rrhe 
sword-of-state \vas borne by \Tiscount l\Ielbourne, the 
sceptre, with the dove, by the Duke of Riclll110ncl, St. 
Ed ward's cro\vn by the Duke of Han1Ïlton, the orb by the 
Duke of Son1erset, the patina by the Bishop of Bangor, the 
Bible by the Bishop of \Vinchester, and the chalice by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 
" They preceded the queen, \vho \vore a royal robe of 
crimson velvet, bordered with ennine and edged \"ith gold 
lace, the collars of the orders of the Garter, 1"histle, Bath, 
and St. Patrick, and a circlet of gold. Her 111ajesty \vas 
supported on either side by the Bishops of Bath, \Vells, and 
Durham; her train \vas borne by Ladies 
-\delaide Paget, 
Frances Elizabeth Co\vper, Anne \Ventworth Fitz\\'illiall1, 
Mary Augusta Frederica Grinlstone, Caroline Anlelia Gor- 
don Lennox, l\lary Alethea Beatrix Talbot, Catherine Lucy 
Wilhehnina Stanhope, and Louisa Harriet Jenkinson, 
assisted by the Lord Chan1ber1ain of the Household, the 
Marquis of Conynghanl, follo\ved by the Groonl of the 
Robes, Captain Francis Seynlour, \vith ten gentlelnen-at- 
anns on either side, \vith their lieutenant standard-bearer, 
Clerk of the Cheque, and Harbinger. 
"After\vards calne the Duchess of Sutherland as l\lis- 
tress of the Robes, the l\Iarchioness of Lansclo,,'ne as 
First Lady of the Bed-chanl ber: other ladies of the bed- 
ch?lnber, two lnarchionesses, [our countesses, eight Inaids- 
of-honor, and eight \VOlnen of the bcd-challlber. 
"They \vere follo\ved by the Gold Stick of the Life 
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Guards, Viscount COl11bennere; the :\Iaster of the Horse, 
the Earl of Albennarle; the Captain-General of the Royal 
.t\rcher Guard of Scotland, the Duke of Buccleuch; and 
the Captains of the Yeolnen of the Guard, the Earl of 
llchester, the Band of Gentlel11en-at-,A,nns, I..Iord Foley, the 
. Lords in \ Y aiti ng, the l(eeper of IIer J\Iajesty's Privy 
Purse, and the Ye0l11en of the Guard brought up the 
re ar. 
"After the regular cornation cerenlony the lords pro- 
nounced the \\'ords of honlage, and kissed h.er nlajesty's 
hand. The princes of the blood royal ascended the steps 
of the throne, took off their coronets, knelt, pronounced the 
\\'ords of h0111age, touched the crown upon her nla jesty's 
head, and kissed her left cheek. 
"The Duke of X orfolk and sixteen other dukes did the 
saBle, ,,'ith the exc=ption of kissing her hand instead of the 
cheek. 'Their exalnple \\'as fûllo\\'ed by t\yenty-oHe mar- 
quises, ninety-three earls, nineteen viscounts, anJ ninety- 
on e barons. 
"Lord Rolle, \\'ho \vas yery infirnl, slipped on ascending 
the throne, \"hen the queen rose and extended her hand, 
expressing a hope that he \"as not hurt. The Duke of 
'Vellington \\'as tnuch cheered \"hen perfornlÌng his 
homage; and, ,,,hen this part of the cerenlony \vas con- 
cludeà, the 111elnbers of the House of COlll1110ns gave nine 
hearty cheers, accolllpanied with frequent cries of "God 
saye Queen Victoria!" which \"ere repeated throughout 
the building. 
"1'he cro\\'n Blade for George I\T. \yeighed more than 
seven pounds, and, being considered too heavy, a ne\vone 
had been prepared for the queen, formed of hoops of silver, 
covered ,,,ith precious stones, oyer a cap of rich blue vel- 
vet, sunnounted by a ball studded ,vith slTIall dianlonds, 
having on the top a l\Ialtese cross of brilliants, a splendid 
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sapphire in the centre, a cluster of brilliants, \vith ßeurs. 
de-lis and 1\Ialtese crosses round the centre of the crown, 
and the large heart-shaped ruby worn by the Black Prince 
in front, a large oblong sapphire belo\y it, and clusters of 
pearls, \yith elneralds, rubies, sapphires, and other gen1s." 
This is the description given by the Duke of Buckinghaul 
in his "l\1etnoirs of Victoria's Court." 
The usual grand public banquet \vas omitted, but her 
n1a jesty entertained a party of a hundred people at dinner 
at the palace after the ceren1ony, and on the following 
night the Duke of \Vellington gave a splendid ball at 
Apsley House, for \vhich t\VO thousand invitations ,vere 
issued. A nUlnber of state dinners \vere given by the 
cabinet minislers, and there ,vere illu111inations and fire- 
\vorks, a fair, and free adn1ission to all the theatres granted 
to her lnajesty's subjects, \vho en joyed the an1uselnents 
provided for then1 \yith great spirit. 
One of the 1110St conspicuous persons in the coronation 
procession was 
larshal Sault, one of the ablest of 
Napoleon's generals, who had been sent to England as 
al11bassador to represent the French governnlent. The 
,vhite-haired soldier "'as cheered ,vhenever the cro\ycl 
caught sight of hÍ1n, and throughout his sojourn in Eng- 
land revie\ys \vere got up for his entertainnlent, and every- 
thing \vas clone to nlake his visit agreeable. 
Another person who attracted attention ,vas Prince 
Esterhazy, the Austrian a111bassador, "Tho appeared in a 
superb costu111e, and sparkled \vith gorgeous dian10ncls 
fronl head to foot. 
Several ne\" peers \vere created after the coronation, 
besides t\venty-nine baronets, among \vhom were George 
Earle Lytton Buhver, the novelist, and John Frederick 
\ViIlian1 Herschel, the scientist, and a great l11any knights. 
'Vith the opening of the ne\v reign \ve see a change in the 
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governl11ent, \vhich had begun \vhile \Vil1iam IV. ,vas ruler. 
He had exercised the right to disI11iss his l11inisters if he 
pleased, and all the sovereigns \\'ho preceded hiln had 
done the saIne, and kept their favorites, \vhethel" it suited 
the House of COlnn10ns or no. l'his \vas to be the case no 
longer, and the constitutional governll1ent \vhich exists to- 
day in England began no\" gradually to develop itself; but, 
until this excellent systen1 of governlnent \yas finnly estab- 
lished, there \vas a good deal of discontent al110ng all 
classes. 
One Ì111portant event that took place after the death of 
\Yillian1 IV. \\'as the accession of his brother Ernest, Duke 
of CU111berland, to the throne of Hanover. This gave gene- 
ral satisfaction in England, for the duke \vas thoroughly de- 
tested, and his absence froln the country Inost \\"elcolne. 
He \vas suspected of having taken part in the Orange plot, 
in 1835, the object of \\'hich \vas to set aside the claims of 
the Princess Victoria and place hin1self on the throne, and 
this circumstance certainly did not increase his popularity. 
Of all the sons of George II I. he \vas the roughest, the 
most overbearing, unprincipled, and brutal, and England 
\vas blessed in being rid of hinl. 
Lord 1\1 elbourne ,vas the queen's prinle l11inister, and 
she had a sincere regard and affection for hiln ahvays. He 
\\"as kindly, good-natured, and honest, and sought in every 
possible ,,,ay to n1ake her reign agreeable to her. He 
advised her to the best of his ability, but. she had too much 
sense to depend entirely on his counsel. He ,vas not a Jnan 
of very strong intellect, nor \vas he a statesman, so there 
,vas little danger of the young queen becotlling a mere 
puppet in his hands, as some prominent Tories feared she 
migh t. 
The Duke of \Vel1ington ,vas one of these. He said on 
the gueen's accession: "The Tories \"ill never have a chance 
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\vith a young \yon1an for sovereign; I have no slnall t(llk 
and Peel has no nlanners." But he ,vas to find his lnis- 
take, for the queen had the interest of her kingdon1 too 
n1uch at heart to be governed entirely by personal feelings. 
I'here \vere t\VO po\verful leaders in the House of Lords 
\\'ho \\'ere opposed to Lord Melbourne, though one \vas a 
\Yhig and the ot
er a 'fory. I'hey \vere Lord Broughanl 


THE YOUTHFUL QUEEN. 


and Lord Lyndhurst, - the fornler a nlan \vhose capacity 
for \vork seemed alm05t su perhulnan, and \vhose po\ver as a 
speaker \vas inlnlense. There never \vas a man \,Those 
kno\vIedge \"as so universal or \vho did so l1luch at one 
till1e as Lord Brougham, and his extraordinary ability \\ras 
felt in England for many years. 
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Lord Lyndhurst \"as one of the 1110st renlarkable par- 
lian1entary debaters of his day, and reselnbled Lord 
Broughaln in his ability to labor, though he \vas not 
nlaster of so Inany branches of learning. The t\VO COIn- 
bined \vere the Inost fornlidable opponents the lninistry 
could have had, and they \\'ere Inerciless in their criti- 
cisms of Lord l\lelbourne. 
\\Then the ne\v parlialnent assembled an unusually large 
nUJnber of Inen, \"ho after\vards became pron1inent, \vere 
gathered together. Alnong these \vere 1\1r. Grote, the his- 
torian of Greece, :\lr. Ed\vard Lytton Buhver, 11r. Disraeli, 
1\1 r. Gladstone, Lord Carlisle, Lord John RusselJ, Lord 
Pahnerston, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord De
by. Lord John 
Russell \vas leader of the \Vhig party in the House of COIn- 
nlons, and Sir Robert Peel of the Tory or Conservative 
party, as they \vere no\v called. O'Connell, the great Irish 
agitator, \vas very pron1Ïnent in the House of COlnnlons, and 
Richard Lalor Sheil \vas an eloquent orator of the Irish 
National party. "fhis is a long list of nalnes, sonle of 
\vhich Inay not. be n1entioned again; but others are so 
closely connected \vith the queen's career, because of the 
positions they filJ in the govenllnent, that short biographies 
\vill be supplied \vhere they seetn to be appropriate. 
[A.D. 1839.J The first serious source of trouble in the 
ne\v reign \vas Canada. That coun try had been colonized 
by both French and English enligrants, and for sOlne tilne 
the line of their respective possessions \vas clearly dra\\'n. 
But British \vays of thinking and acting and British la\ys 
began to predolninate, \vhich led to jealousy on the part of 
the French, \\'ho feared that their neighbors \\'ould get the 
upper-hand in everything. ::\Ienl bers of parliatnent in Eng- 
land frequently discussed Canadian affairs, and frOlll tilne to 
tilne Inade la \VS that \vere expected to tend to\vards her 
\\'elfare, but the colonists "Tere not satisfied. 1'hey felt 
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that the hODle governnlent had little sYlnpathy with their 
situation, and that they ,vere being left out in the cold, 
,,'hile attention \vas directed to\vards affairs that they fan- 
cied ll1uSt be of greater interest to parlialnent, silnply 
because of being better understood or 1110re nearly affect- 
ing individuals. 
At last a rebellion broke out, but it \vas quickly put 
do\vn by the end of three \veeks. Unlike 1110St outbreaks 
of that sort, its effect ,vas good; for it aroused England to 
the necessity of at once doing sOlnething to anleliorate the 
condition of her colonists. No tilne \vas to be lost, and 
the friends of good governinent ,vere alive to the necessity 
of sending to Canada a man of ability and unexceptionable 
character. It ,vas Lord John Russell \\'ho undertook to 
select a governor-general, and the person he nan1ed was 
Lord Durham. 
Lord Durhaln accepted the nlission \vith reluctance, 
because his health ,vas not good, and he kne\v that energy 
and labor ,vere required in order to accol1lplish ,,"hat was 
expected of hin1. It \yas only after repeated assurances of 
the support he \vould receive in England that he consented 
at last to go. 
It is not necessary to enter into the difficulties that 
beset his path, or to trace ou t the details of his policy. 
He \vas too despotic to please the colonists, but he acted 
conscientiously, and "'as ,vannly upheld by the hotne gov- 
ernment at first. He issued a proclanlation that caused 
dissatisfaction, and seelns to have been Inisunderstood, and 
he was unmindful of some of the technicalities of English 
law. 1'hen SOine of his friends turned against hinl, and 
his foes were Inerciless in their denunciation. i\lnong the 
latter ,vas the all-powerful Lord Broughanl, against ,vhose 
thundering eloquence no Inan could hold up his head. 
Suffice it to say that Lord Durhalll returned to England a 
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disgraced nlan. He had saved Canada, but ruined himself. 
l'he policy ,,,hich he reconl111ended on his return \vas the 
one upon \vhich the foundation of the prosp<;rity of all the 
British colonies \VaS established. In so far Lord Dur- 
hanl's 111ission to Canada \vas a splendid success; but the 
anxiety and the hard \\Tork it had entailed upon him ruined 
his already enfeebled health, and he died a short time 
after his return, at the age of forty-eight. 
.A.t the beginning of Queen Victoria's reign there \\Tas 
trouble nearer hOll1e to be contended \\'ith; and this \vas 
" Chartis111," \vhich a fe\v \\'ords \vill serve to explain. The 
reform bill ,vas passed before King \Villiall1 died, as \ve 
have seen, but those all10ng the lo\ver classes \\'ho had 
\vorked for it \vere not satisfied; they had not yet obtained 
all they desired, for they had looked for relief from poverty 
and 111isery, and no relief had conlee They fancied that 
the ne,v government ,vas unlnindful of their ,vants. They 
hated the rich, \vho en joyed the conlforts of ,vhich they 
\vere deprived, and the rich feared the consequences of 
their hatred. This separated the t\VO classes as decidedly 
as though an ocean had rolled bet\yeen thenl, in so far as 
sYlnpathy or assistance ,vas concerned. 
The result ,vas grand Jl1ass-meetings in every part of the 
country, \"hich \vere organized, in n1any instances, by men 
of eloquence and ability. One of the leaders \vas Feargus 
O'Conner, ,,,ho headed the processions, and fancied hiIn- 
self the saviour of the \vorkingll1en. His rude eloquence 
had great ,veight \vith the masses, \vho felt that they \\'ere 
thrust out of the political \vorkings of the governnlent, but 
needed to be told \vhat changes they required. Then 
Daniel O'Connell stepped for\vard as leader of the \vork- 
ingnlen's party, and \vrote an appeal to the government, 
setting forth the grievances of the people and delnanding 
reforn1. To this dOCUJl1ent he gave the popular title of 
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"the People's Charter," and said, as he handed it to the 
secretary of the association: ,. Agitate for it; and never be 
content \vith anything else." This vvas the introduction of 
the movement kno\\'n as Chartisl1l that agitated Eng]and 
during the follo\\'ing ten years; for charters representing all 
sorts of grievances, political and social, were l11acle out, 
and Chartist ne\\'spapers ,vere founded. 'l'he most influ- 
ential of these \vas the " Northern Star," conducted by 
Feargus O'Conner. Sonle of the Chartist meetings \vere 
preceded by torchlight processions, and l11any of then1 ter- 
minated in serious riots. 
It Blust not be supposed that complaints \vere Inade 
\vithout cause, or that the grievances \vere inlaginary; for 
the poor of England really suffered, and there ,vas urgent 
need of refonn. S0l11e of the points in "the People's 
Charter" \vere adopted as part of the English Constitution, 
and as tinle rolled on Chartisln gradually faded out of 
existence. 
There \vas a great and Inost beneficial change Inade in 
the post-office systenl at this period; and this is ho\v it caine 
about: l\Iiss J\Iartineau says, that Coleridge, ,vhen a young 
man, ,vas ,val king through the Lake District one day, \"hen 
he sa,v a postlnan deliver a letter to a young \YOlnan at a 
cottage door. The \VOnlan turned it oyer and examined it, 
and then returned it, saying that she could not pay the 
postage, which \vas a shilling. Hearing that the letter \vas 
from her brother, the poet's interest \vas aroused, and 'he 
paid the postage in spite of the \voman's protestations. 
No sooner was the postnlan out of sight than the WOlllan 
tore open the sheet, and sho,ved Coleridge that it ,vas 
blank. She then explained that she and her brother had 
agreed that as long as everything went \\"ell ,vith him he 
\vas to send her a blank sheet once every three l11onths, 
and upon the receipt of it she would know that such \vas 
the case \vithout the expense of postage. 
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This incident made such an impression on Coleridge 
that he repeated it to ::\lr. Rowland Hill, \vho ,vas struck 
\rith the belief that there nlust be sOlnething 'rrong in a 
systenl ,yhich pronlpted brother and sister to cheat in 
oreIer to gratify their desire to hear fronl each other. 
So he set to ,york to Inake inquiries as to the cost of 
carrying letters, and never rested until he succeeded in 
establishing the penny-post. ,rhich has proved a great 
blessing to the ,,"hole ci,-ilized ,,"orId. Of course, it \vas not 
accol11plishecl ,,,ithout a great deal of trouble and opposi- 
tion; but no sooner ,rere the advantages of cheap postage 
recognized in England than the systeln \\"as i111itated by 
near} y all nations. 
N O\V \\ e C0111e to an e\'ent that "ill no doubt proye 
more interesting to our readers than politics or inventions, 
- the queen's Inarriage; but first \ye l11ust introduce the 
person selected for her consort, and take a glance at his 
earh" life. 
Francis Charles j\ugustus Albert Ell1anuel "'as the 
second son of Ernest and Louise, Duke and Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He was born at Rosenau, a Slll11mer 
residence, about four Iniles froln Coburg, August 26, 1819, 
and \"as consequently three 1110nths younger than Victoria. 
I'he Duchess 'of Kent \,"as a sister of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg; therefore Prince A lbert, as he ,vas ahvays called, 
-::lnd Princess Victoria ,,,ere first cousins. 
1'he prince ,vas a renlarkably intellectual and thoughtful 
child, ,rith so great a fondness for study that, instead of 
being a task, it ,ras a source of pleasure to hinl. He loved 
occupation, and could ne\"er bear to be idle. His tutor 
said that" to do s01Jzethillg ,ras \"ith hin1 a necessity," and 
he cOlnprehended so easily and clearly that it ,vas a pleas- 
ure to teach hiln. 
He \vas fond of active sport, as al1 healthy boys are sure 
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to be, and engaged in theln ,vith the same zeal that marked 
his devotion to study. He had a sunny nature and an 
excellent heart, \vhich prolnpted hinl to do good to others, 
and never to forget a favor, no Blatter ho\v trifling, done to 
himself. 
King Leopold of Belgiulll \vas uncle to Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria, and very fond of both, and anxious 
that they should Inarry, because he sa,v qualities in each 
that led hinl to believe they \vere en1Ïnently suited to Inake 
each other happy. But he \vas not váJ1ing to depend 
entirely on his o\vn judgnlent, so he took into his confi- 
dence Baron Christian Friedrich von Stoclnnar, his old 
friend and adviser, \vho had been \vith hiln in England. 
Stocknlar was capable of fonning an opinion on this 
important subject, because he had seen nluch of the prin- 
cess in her youth, and kne\v her character and disposition 
as ,veIl as he did those of the prince. He favored the 
match; but advised that the young people should be 
brought together \vithout allo'wing thenl to suspect the 
reason. 
An opportunity presented itself soon; for the Duchess 
of Kent invited the Duke of Coburg and his sons to visit 
her at Iz'ensington Palace. l'his \vas in 1836, and as the 
visitors relnained four \veeks the young people had anlple 
tinle to beconle good friends. As soon as Prince Albert 
left England King Leopold informed his niece of his ,,,ish, 
and desired an answer. She \yrote in the BlOSt flattering 
ternlS of her cousin, and concluded her letter thus: "I 
have only no\v to beg you, 111Y dearest uncle, to take care 
of the health of one no\v so dear to me, and to take hinl 
under your special protection. I hope and trust that all 
\vill go on prosperously and \yell on this subject now of so 
l11uch ilnportance to Ine." 
1'he prince ,vas kept in the dark about the Inatter; but 
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care "'as taken that his education should be such as to fit 
hi11) for the position of consort to the Queen of England; 
and the next t\\'o years of his life \"ere elevoted to hard 
study under the guidance of sonle of the best professors in 
, Gennan\". 
J 


[.L-\.D. 1839.J \Yhen his cousin Inounted the throne he 
,,,as one of the first to congratulate her. He "Tote: "Now 
you are queen of the Inightiest land in F=urope; in your 
hand lies the happiness of n1illions. l\Iay heaven assist 
you and strengthen you ,,,ith its strength in that high but 
difficult task! I hope that your reign Inay be long, happy, 
and glorious. and that your efforts Inay be re\"arded by the 
thankfulness and love of your subjects." 
i\ t last I<"ing Leopold took occasion, \vhen Prince Albert 
,vas visiting hiln, to find out \yhether he loved the young 
queen, and was so \yell pleased \vith the result of the inter- 
vie\v that he \\Tote Baron Stocklnar, \vho \vas then in Eng- 
land: "If 1 anl not very 111 uch 111istaken, Albert possesses 
all the qualities required to fit hin) for the position \\'hich he 
\vill occupy in England. liis understanding is sound, his al:- 
prehension clear and rapid, and his heart in the right place." 
rrhe prince \\'as too young to J11arry yet, so it \vas decided 
that he should Blake a tour of I taly after he left the uni- 
versity \vhere he had been pursuing his education. The 
queen had taken Baron Stockn1ar into her confidence, and 
told him ho\v Inuch she thought of her cousin. She no\v 
requested hinl to accompany the prince to Italy, and he 
consented. 1"hey spent part of the winter in Florence, 
\vhere the prince took long \valks about the country and 
continued his studies. He rose at six and worked until 
noon, dined at two o'clock, and \vent to bed at nine. l\Iusic 
occupied 111uch of his tilne, for he played \vell on the piano 
and the organ; and he often \vent into society, though he 
was not fond of parties and balls. 
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After visiting Rome and n10st of the other cities of Italy, 
the prince returned to Coburg; and the baron, \vho had 
been his cOlnpanion, and \vho had \vatched hiln closely for 
Hlany \veeks, was Inore than ever convinced of his noble 
qualities and strength of character. 
In October, 1839, the prince \vent to England again, 
in cOlnpany with his brother. During the three years that 
had passed since his fanner visit Prince Albert had 
gro\vn tall, and had developed into a handsome Inan. 
He had a sweet expression, a bright, intelligent counte- 
nance, broad forehead, and clear blue eyes. The young 
queen \vas perfectly delighted \vith the change that had 
taken place in hiln, and on the very day of his arrival at 
\Vindsor Castle \vrote her uncle: "Albert's beauty is Inost 
striking, and he is Inost an1iable and unaffected,- in short, 
very fascinating. 1'he young Inen are anliable, delightful 
conlpanions, and I aln very happy to have them here." 
Four days later she infort11ed Lord l\Ielbourne that she 
,vas going to Inarry her cousin Albert, and he expressed 
his entire satisfaction at a step \vhich he felt sure \vould 
be acceptable to all her subjects. rrhen she wrote Baron 
Stocknlar: "I do feel so guilty, I kno\v not ho\v to begin 
my letter; but I think the nev;s it \vill contain \vill be suf- 
ficient to insure your forgiveness. Albert has cOll1pletely 
\von IllY heart, and all ,vas settled bet\veen us this l11orn- 
ing. I feel certain he \vill 111ake 111e very happy. I \vish 
I could say I felt as certain of 11lY Inaking him happy; but 
I shall do Iny best. Uncle Leopold Inust tell you all 
about the details, ,vhich I have not tÍ1ne to do. Albert is 
very 111uch attached to you." 
Prince AJbert also wrote to the baron, and said: "Vic- 
toria is so good and kind to me that I am often puzzled to 
believe that I should be the object of so nluch affection. 
I kno\v the interest you take in my happiness, and there- 
fore pOl:r out In)' neart to you." 
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The princess returned to Germany in November, and 
stopped at \Viesbaden, \vhere they 111et King Leopold and 
Baron Stocklnar, who desired to nlake arrangelnents for 
"Albert's establishnlent in England. Shortly after his 
.a rri val in Coburg his engagelnen twas Inade public, and 
though the rejoicing \vas great, everybody felt sorry that 
the young prince, \\'ho \vas a general favorite, ,,,as so soon 
to leave then1; and it \vas not \vithant a great deal of regret 
that he himself thought of his departure froln his native 
land, that he \vas so soon to leave forever. 
[A.D. 1839.] General Grey, ,vho \vent over \vith Lord 
Torrington in Decen1ber to invest the prince \vith the Order 
of the Garter, and to accompany hinl to England, thus de- 
scribes the final departure fronl Gotha: "I t \vas an affect- 
ing scene, and everything sho\vs the genuine love of all 
classes for their young prince. The streets v;ere densely 
cro\vded; every ,vindo\v "'as cran11ned \\'ith heads; every 
housetop covered \vith people, \vaving handkerchiefs and 
vying \vith each other in demonstrations of affection that 
could not be 1l1istaken. The carriages stopped in passing 
the do\vager-duchess's, and Prince Albert got out \vith his 
father and brother to bid her a last adieu. It \vas a terrible 
trial to the poor duchess, \vho ,vas inconsolable for the loss 
of her beloyed grandson. She came to the ,vindo\\' as the 
carriages drove off, and thre\v her anns out, calling, 
, Albert, Albert! ' in tones that ,vent to everyone's heart, 
,,,hen she ,vas carried a\vay ahnost in a fainting state by 
her attendants." 
[.A.D. 1840.J I\Iean\vhile the queen sunlmoned her privy 
council and announced to them her marriage engagement, 
and, at the opening of parlialnent in J annary, she repeated 
the announcement from the throne. She had the satisfac.. 
tion of finding that her choice of a husband ,vas universally 
approved of, and titne proved that she could scarcely have 
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Inade a wiser one; for there is probably no queen \vho ever 
had as happy a 11larriecl life as Victoria. 
Baron Stockmar \vas sent to England, as the prince's 
representatÏ\?e, to settle the tenns of the treaty of mar- 
riage, and to arrange the prince's future establishment 
there. A letter to the queen concerning his household 
sho\vs ho\v sensible the prince \vas, especially in his 
detennination to side \vith no party. He says: " I should 
\vish particularly that the selection be made without re- 
gard to politics; for, if I anl real1y to keep Inyself free from 
all parties, Iny people 11lust not belong exclusively to one 
side. Let the 11len be of very high rank or \"ery accom- 
plished or very cle\"er, or persons who have perfonned 
important services for England. It is necessary that they 
should be chosen froIn both sides, - the saIne nUInber 
of \Vhigs as of rrories; and, above all, it is Iny \vish 
that they should be men of high character and \vell edu- 
cated. I am satisfied you \villiook upon this 11latter as I do ; 
and I shall be much pleased if you \vill cOlnlnunicate \vhat 
I have said to Lord I\ielbourne, so that he may be fully 
a ,yare of my vie"rs." 
N o\v arose three points of discussion in England before 
the lnarriage treaty could be signed. rrhey \vere, first, 
religion, - a report having been circulated that the prince 
was inclined to Catholicism. It \vas soon sho\yn that he 
and all his family \vere Protestants, and that there \vas no 
essential difference between the cOinmunion services of the 
Gennan and English churches. 
Second, the annuity, - which, after considerable debate 
bet\veen the two political parties, \vas fixed at thirty thou- 
sand pounds, though the queens of the three preceding 
sovereigns, as \vell as the Princess Charlotte \vhen she 
married Prince Leopold, had been granted fifty thousand. 
1'he prince felt disturbed ',v hen he heard of this din1inu- 
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tion in his allo\vance, not so lnuch because of his desire 
for Inoney as because it struck him as a sign that the 
English people \vere 110t pleased \\'ith the marriage. Ho,,'- 
e,-er, Baron Stocknl3.r, ,yith his usual thoughtfulness, ,vrote 
a letter to the prince, explaining that it ,,,as only on 
accollnt of the comnlercial distress throughout the country, 
and not fronl any personal Inotives, that parlialnent had 
decided as it did. 
1"he third point of discussion \"as Inore a lllatter of 
feeling, particularly ,vith regard to the bride, because it 
\vas a question of precedence and ran k. The English 
Constitution Blade clear the position of the \\'ife of a king, 
". ho had the highest rank next to her husband, but said 
nothing on this point about the husband of the queen- 
regnant. It \vas easily settled, ho\ye\'er, and gave the 
prince the first place after the queen, although it \"as not 
until Inany years after the Inarriage that the title of prince- 
consort \vas fortnally granted to hiln. 
An enthusiastic ,yeIC0J11e a\\'aited Prince Albert on his 
arrival in England, and the people streanled out of every 
to\vn and village on the road to cheer hinl. 1"he impres- 
sion he made ,,,as 1110St favorable, and all those \\'ho ,,'ere 
not prejudiced by party feeling soon liked hinl thoroughly. 
The Inarriage took place on the tenth of February, and 
thousands of the queen's subjects linerl the roads bet\veen 
Buckinghaln Palace and \Vindsor Castle, to vÍe\v the 
bridal procession on its \,'ay to and froln the chapel. The 
young couple spent three days quietly at \\7indsor, and 
then returned to London. 
Although the prince occupied the first position of any 
gentIenlan in the kingdoln, a fe\v 111enlbers of the royal 
fanlily disputed his right of precedence, and that \vas a 
source of disquietude, \"hich ,,'as felt also \vhenevcr he 
travelled on the continent \vith the queen. Then in his 
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o\vn household his position \vas not at first clearly defined, 
and that was excessively disagreeable to a lnan of the 
prince's character. In May he \vrote to his friend, the 
Prince van Lö\venstein: "In my hOlne life I am very 
happy and contented; but the difficulty in filling my place 
\vith the proper dignity is that I am only the husband, and not 
the lnaster, in the house." It was his aim to become the 
queen's private secretary and chief adviser, and to assume 
control of the royal household. He desired no po\ver for 
hilnself, but studied English la\v and politics, that he l11ight 
be able to assist and advise his wife ,vith regard to any 
difficult question that Inight be brought before her; in 
short, to be the head of his falnily and household. And he 
succeeded, not in a day, but in course of tilne, and by the 
exercise of great tact and self-control. He had decided 
opinions, and \vas never indifferent to the foreign or do- 
mestic relations of his adopted country; but he Dever di- 
rectly interfered with the r:1achinery of the governlnent or 
the duties of the sovereign. He devoted hilllself nobly 
and unselfishly to the task of doinr all the good in his 
po\ver to\vards nlaking his \\rife's reign a prosperous and 
happy one to the nation. 
His path was lnade snloother by the queen's excellent 
judglnent and \vann affection; for she lost no opportunity 
of making it felt that she and her husband \vere one in 
purpose, as in heart and authority. The prince had an in- 
valuable adviser in Baron Stockmar, whose kno\vledge of 
men and of politics nlade him thoroughly reliable. Lord 
Pahnerston spoke of hilll "as one of the best political 
heads he had ever met with, and one of the first stateS111en 
of Europe." 
, 1'he royal marriage was succeeded by all sorts of public 
entertainnlents, \vhich served to introduce the prince to 
court life; but they were a great strain upon him, for he 
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had lived so quietly and regularly all his life that the late 
hours he had to keep \"ere hard to bear. Besides, the 
pressure of public duties obliged hin1 to neglect his 1l1usi, 
and drawing for a\vhile, and this \vas a serious deprivation. 
The prince \vas an excellent I11usician, and played both the 
piano and the organ, but particularly the latter, \"ith rare 
skill. 'Vhen \vork becalne so planned out as to afford 
some leisure hours the royal cou p le devoted then1 to etch- 
, J 
ing and to Inusic. 1'0 sing and play together ,vas their 
chief anluseillent. So highly ,vas. Prince 
lbert's musi- 
cal kno,vledge thought of that he ,vas appointed one of 
the directors of a series of classical concerts, that soon be- 
came popular, and \vent far to,vards cultivating a taste for 
the best music. He \vas interested in all branches of art, 
and never failed to encourage painters and sculptors as 
\vell as musicians. 
Several atteInpts have been nlade on the life of the 
queen during her reign. The first one occurred about 
four months after her nlarriage. She \vas driving in an 
open carriage, \\Tith the prince, up Constitution HilI, \vhen 
a youth, seventeen years of age, nanled Oxford, fired t\VO 
shots at her. Fortunately neither took effect, and the 
\vretched creature ,vas found to be insane, and confined in 
a lunatic asylull1. 
1'he prince could have no better proof of the high esti- 
mation in \vhich he ,vas held by both parties in parliament 
than ,vhen a bill \vas passed appointing hilll regent, in case 
the queen should die and leave Ininor children. rrhere 
,vas only one dissenting voice, and that ,vas the queen's 
uncle, the Duke of Sussex, \vho \vanted the position hinl- 
self, and thought he \vas entitled to it. Baron Stocknlar 
then felt that his presence \vas no longer needed in England, 
and returned to his quiet hOllie in Coburg, \vhence he kept 
up a regular correspondence ,yith the prince, and ahvays 
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pointed out his line of conduct, and \yatched him at a dis- 
tance \\'ith keen interest. 
I'he queen had a daughter born on the thirteenth of 
N ovenlber, at Buckinghanl Palace. She \vas baptized by 
the nalne
 Victoria Adelaide l\Iary Louisa. The sponsors 
were the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, represented by the Duke 
of \Vellington, King Leopold, the Queen-do\vager, the 
Duchesses of I(ent and Gloucester, and the Duke of 
Sussex. Lord 11elbourne declared next day to the queen 
that the infant" looked. about her quite conscious that the 
stir \vas all about h2rself;" but as she \vas only three 
l110nths old \vhen the cerell10ny took place, it is not prob- 
able that she recognized herself as the heroine of it. 
'The prince \vrote his father: "The christening went off 
very \vell. Your little grandchild behaved \vith great 
propriety. " 
The Christn1as holidays \vere kept that year at \Vindsor 
Castle. rrhis had ah\'ays been a favorite festival with the 
prince, and the custon1 of interchanging gifts, \\'hich Inarks 
the day in Germany, \vas introduced into his honle. Christ- 
mas trees ,,,ere set up, and every melnber of the household 
'was remelnbered in the pretty articles that surrounded 
them. 
rrhis year the queen received sOlne beautiful presents 
froln the Elnperor of China, - consisting of a golden bed- 
stead, ear-rings \\'orth a thousand pounds each, an exqui- 
sitely \vrought sha\vI, and SOUle rare silks and elnbroidery. 
This \vas at the close of the Chinese ,var \vith England, of 
\vhich it is not necessary to give here all the particulars. 
The l
nglish gained victories that opened several ports in 
China for them to carryon trade; but they acted \vith un- 
pardonable injustice to\vards the Chinese, and their victory 
ought rather to have made them blush than rejoice. 
[A.D. t84I.] 1'he l\lelbourne adlninistration had by this 
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tilne becolne unpopular, because the country had fallen 
heavily into debt, trade ,vas in a depressed state, and 
pauperisl11 and distress had increased. A fierce political 
struggle ,vas penàing; and it ,vas \-err gratifying to the 
queen to find, ,,,hen she Inade short excursions in the 
country, that, in spite of the discontent which prevailed, 
she \vas tHet \vith every l11ark of loyalty and affection by 
her subjects. 
In i\Ugust parlialnent met, and, after a fortnight's debate, 
decided to represent to her majesty the necessity of a 
change in the Ininistry. So Lord l\Ielbourne had to 
resign, though he took leave of the queen \\'ith sincere 
regret. She ,vas grieved ,yith parting \yith her Ininister, 
\\'honl she had seen every day for four years, and in 
,,,hOln she had found a ,varmly-attached friend; but Prince 
Albert ,vas such a clever, able support that the trial 
\Vas by no Ineans so great as it ,vould have been before her 
marriage. 
The task of fanning a ne\v ministry ,vas intrusted to 
Sir Robert Peel, \vho \vorked so quickly that all the ap- 
pointments \vere 111ade in less than a \,-eek. No sooner 
\vas the ne\v cabinet fairly established than the Prince of 
"Tales \vas born at Buckingham Palace. This e\.ent took 
place on the ninth of Kovember, and during the follo\ving 
month the court removed to \\Tindsor Castle. Here is a 
copy of the letter \yhich the queen \vrote King Leopold 
soon after:- 
" "7 e arrived here ,,'ith our a\\.fully large nursery estab- 
Jishlnent yesterday morning. To-day is very bright, clear, 
and dry, and \\'e ,valked out early, and felt like prisoners 
freed froln some dungeon. 
" I \vonder very l11uch \\'ho our Ii ttle boy \vill be like. 
You \vill understand ho\v fervent are my prayers, and I am 
sure everybody's Inust be, to see hiln reselnble his father in 
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every, every respect, - both in body and Inind! Oh, 111Y 
dearest uncle, I alll sure if you kne\v ho\v happy, ho\v 
blessed I feel, and hovv proud in possessing such a perfect 
being as 111Y husband, and if you think you have been 
instrulllental in bringing about this union it must gladden 
your heart! " 
[A. D. 1842.J King Frederick \Villiam of Prussia was 
invited to England to stand sponsor for the Prince of 
'Vales. He arrived at Greenvvich on the t\venty-second of 
January, and \vas 111et by Prince Albert, vvho escorted hilll 
to vVindsor Castle. There he \vas received by the queen 
with all the fonnalities of state. Three days later the 
baby-prince \vas christened at St. George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Besides the King of Prussia, the sponsors vvere the 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, represented by the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke of Canl bridge, the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
represented by the Duchess of CaIn bridge, Princess 
Augusta of CaIn bridge, and Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Co burg. 
. The ceremony \vas performed \vith unusual splendor; 
the chapel \vas hung \vith banners, lights shone upon the 
altar
 and the n1usic \vas very fine. An anthen1 had 
been C0111posed for the occasion; but the prince objected 
to anything ne\v, saying: " \Ve \vill have something \ve 
all knovv - son1ething in \vhich \ve can all join - SOlne- 
thing devotional," and so the Hallelujah Chorus \yas 
substituted. 
Shortly after the King of Prussia returned home Prince 
Albert received ne\vs of the approaching marriage of his 
brother Ernest \vith the Princess Alexandrine of Baden. 
He was urged to be present at the cerelnony; but public 
affairs were in such a dreadful condition in England that 
he could not leave, though he \vas strongly inclined to 
do so. 
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Insurrections \yere froln tinle to time breaking out in the 
iron and coal districts, ,vhere there \vas a great deal of 
suffering and \vant. Ireland \vas still excited by the Chart- 
ist agitators, and the horrible \var \vith Afghanistan, \vhere 
the British troops suffered so dreadfully, "'as still going on. 
These are SOlne of the circu111stances - but there \\'ere 
others besides - \vhich called for an ii1crease of soldiers 
and large SUlns of nloney; and the l\Ielbourne achninistra- 
tion, as \ve have seen, had left the country in debt t\VO 
million five hundred thousand pounds. 
In the face of such troubles Prince Albert could not 
desert his \vife to attend his brother's ,,'edding. He \vorked 
hand-in.hand \vith Sir ,Robert Peel, and together they es- 
tablished an income tax, \vhich \vorked \vith splendid 
results, and furnished t\VO Inillion pounds n10re than had 
been expected. Even the queen shared the burden of the 
taxation, \vhich proved such an excellent relnedy that con- 
fidence in the governlnent \vas restored. rrhe harvest \vas 
good this year, trade began to revi\"e, and it seelned at last 
that a tide. of prosperity had set in. The poorer classes had 
suffered so Inuch that it \vas long before they could re- 
cover from the depression into \vhich they had sunken; but 
reforms \vere going on in every branch of industry that 
effected their interest, and a brighter day had da\vned for 
Engla nd. 
I 11 
Iarch an account of the l11assacre of the British 
troops at Cabul \\'as c0l111nunicated to the queen, but it ,vas 
not until the follo\ving 1110nth that the. shocking details of 
it reached England. But such scenes \vere fortunately not 
repeated, and \vhen the \var ,,,as oyer England retained a 
finner hold on India than she had done before. 
For the advancelnent of trade the court gave a series of 
dinners, concerts, and balls, ,vhich kept all sorts of shop- 
keepers busy. In T\lay a grand baI
 \vas gi\yen for the 
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benefit of the Spital fields \veavers, which the queen and 
prince attended, and for the satne purpose a fancy-d ress 
party ,vas given at Buckinghan1 Palace. I'his \vas a l11ag- 
nificent entertainlnent, and the costul11es \vere splendid. 
'fhe prince ,vas dressed as I
d\\'arcl III., the queen as Queen 
Philippa, and their ladies and gentlelnen appeared in the 
court-dress of that period. The I)uchess of Catnbridge 
headed a procession of a hundred and t\venty pel sons \vho 
represented France, Italy, and Spain. 
Another attelnpt \vas 111ade on her 111 a jesty's life this 
year. Here is an account of it as given by the prince in 
a letter to his father: "On Sunday, as ,ve \yere returning 
froln the Chapel Royal, St. J alnes's Palace, at t\\'o o'clock, 
there \vas, as usual, a crowd of spectators under the trees, 
who bo\ved and cheered. Suddenly I sa\v a Inan step out 
froln the cro\vd, and present a pistol full at Ine. I heard 
the trigger snap, but it nlust have Inissed fire. I turned to 
Victoria, who ,vas seated on n1Y right, and asked her, 'Did 
you hear that?' She had been bo\ying to the people on 
the other side, and observed nothing. I said, 'I may be 
l11istaken, but I alll sure I sa\\' sOlnebody take ailn at us.' 
\\'hen \ve reached the palace I asked the footlllen \\Tho had 
been at the back of the carriage if they had not noticed a 
man step forward and stretch his hand towards the car- 
riage, as if he ,vanted to throw' a petition into it. 1'hey had 
noticed nothing. I did not breathe a syllable about it to 
anyone, except Colonel Arbuthnot, to ,vholn I told \vhat 
had happened, and directed him to 111ake it kno\vn to the 
inspector of police, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir James 
Graham. 
. "I then ran out upon the balcony to see ,vhether the 
man had not been seized, but all \vas quiet, and the people 
had dispersed, satisfied \vith having seen the queen. 111 the 
ê:1.fternoon Sir Robert P

l can1e \vith the head of police, 
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and took do\vn 111Y statement, in \yriting, together \vith a 
description of the lnan's appearance. 
" Yesterday n1orninO" a bo ) 
 of fourteen, named Pearse, 

 0 
caIne to 11r. l\lurray, and said that he had seen a n1an 
present a pistol at us as \ye \"ere returning froBl church, 
but he did not fire, and after\vards exclainled, 'Fool that 
I \vas not to fire! ' \Ye sent the boy to the home office, 
\"here his evidence was taken down. I'he police sho\yed 
the o-reatest activitv. \Ve are naturally much agitated, 
b '" 
Victoria yery l1eryOUS and un\\'elI. As the doctor \\Tished 
that she should go out, \"e detennined to do so; for \ye 
should have to shut ourselves up for Inol1ths, had \"e 
settled not to go out, so long as the 111iscreant \"as at large. 
Besides, as he could have no suspicion he \"as \vatched, \ve 
felt sure that he \vould COBle again skulking around the 
palace, and that the nlunerous policen1en in plain clothes, 
who \vere on the lookout for hiln, \vould seize hinl on the 
least iUlprudence or carelessness on his part. \Ye drove 
out at four, gave orders to driye faster than usual, and for 
the t\yO equerries, Colonel \Vylde and Colonel Arbuthnot, 
to ride close to the carriage. You Inay inlagine that our 
Blinds \yere not very easy. '\' e looked behind eyery tree, 
and I cast 111)" eyes around in search of the rascal's face. 
'\'e, h'J\vever, got safely through the parks, and dro\Te to- 
\vards H an1pstead. The \veather \yas superb, and hosts of 
peJple on foot. On onr \yay hOIne, as \"e ,,-ere approach- 
ing the palace, bet\veen the Green Park and the garden 
\vall, a shot \vas fired at us about five paces off. It \vas 
the fello\v \"ith the saIne pistoI- a little s\varthy, ill- 
looking rascal. 1'he shot ITIUst have passed under the 
carriage, for he lo\vered his hand. "'e felt as if a load 
had been taken off our hearts
 and \\'e thanked the 
,A In1ighty for having preseryed us a second time fron1 so 
great a danger. 
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U John Francis (that is the Inan's nalne) \vas standing 
near a policelnan, ,,-ho Î1nlnediately seized hill1, but could 
not prevent the shot. The culprit \vas instantly taken off 
to the police office. He is not out of his nlind, but a 
thorough scalnp. His ans\vers \vere coarse and \vitty. He 
tries to l11ake fun of his judges. Little Pearse identified 
hin1 this nlorning as the saIne person he had seen on Sun- 
clay. He is t\venty-t\VO years old, the son of a Inachinist 
at one of the theatres; - a wretched creature." 
Francis ,vas tried and found guilty of high treason. 
There \yere circulnstances \vhich led to the belief that the 
pistol he had used \vas not loaded at all, and that he only 
\\'anted to make hilnself notorious. 'The queen interfered 
in his behalf, and had the death-sentence changed to trans- 
portation for life. Francis ,vas greatly relieved \vhen he 
found that he \vas not to be hung; but the leniency sho\vn 
to him had a bad effect, for the very day after it ,vas made 
pub1ic another atten1pt \yas Inade on the queen's life by a 
hunchbacked boy nalned Bean. 
Her majesty \vas driving to the chapel of St. James's 
Palace ,,,hen Bean pointed his pistol, but it n1issed fire, and 
a youth nan1ecl Dassett tore it out of his hand, and collared 
hilll, calling at the saIne tilne to the cro\vd to secure the 
assassin. He \vas pron1ptIy arrested, and the pistol \vas 
found to be loaded \vith po\vder, paper closely ramlnecl 
do\yn, and SOlne scraps of a clay pipe. 
Dean had left his father's house a \veek before, and had 
'written that he \vottId never see hiln again, because he in- 
tended cOlnlnitting a desperate, though not a dishonest deed, 
and signed hilnself, "your unhappy, but disobedient son." 
N O\V, the fact of the feIlo\v's having deliberately set about 
a crÏ1ne for \vhich Francis \vas then lying under sentence of 
death in prison, proved that sonlething \,ras \vanting in the 
la\vs for the pllnishlnent of such Iniscreants. 
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Sir Robert Peel lost no tilne in introducing a bill in 
parlialnent, \vhich, it "'as thought, \vould put a stop to 
such attelnpts. It Inade the offender subject to trans- 
portation for se\'en years, or in1prisonlnent, \\ ith or "ith- 
out hard labor, for a tenn not exceeding three years- 
"the culprit to be publicly or privately ,,-hipped as often 
ànd in such manner and fonn as the court shall direct 
, 
not exceeding thrice." 'This bill becanle a la\\', and 
under it Bean \vas sentenced to eighteen 1110nths' impris- 
onment. 
One point that gave the prince senous concern \yas 
the internal ,,'orking of the royal household, \yhich did 
not run smoothly by any J11eans. It Inay seenl easy to 
control such a Blatter, particularly \\,hen one observes 
the regularity and precision of the present day; but there 
\yas no svsten1 ",hen Prince .L\lbert undertook the re- 
J 
fonn. The \yhole Inanagelnent of the palace \"as in con- 
fusion; there \yere too n1any Blasters, and nobody's duties 
\"ere clearly defined. \Yith eyery change in the nlÎnistry 
the three principal officers of the household \"ere changed, 
and their appointInents \"ere not due to special qualifica- 
tions. They \"ere regulated by politics, and, such being the 
case, no unifonnity of systen1 could prevail; there could be 
no order, c0l11fort, or econolny, for no one felt particularly 
responsible or kne\y ho\v soon he nlight be called upon to 
Inake \yay for a successor. Certain officials \"ere responsi- 
ble for the interior of the palace, certain others for the 
grounds. \yoods, and forests, but the v nevêr ,,'orked in 
hannony. The consequence \\'as, that as the inside clean- 
ing of the \\'indo\ys belonged to the lord chalnberlain's 
department, the outside \"as regulated by the officer ,vho 
ruled over the grounds; and
 unless a good understanding 
happened to exist bet,veen hiln and the lord chalnberlain, it 
is easy to see \vhat trouble Inight arise froln that one l1latter 
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alone. As Baron Stockmar says in his memoranda: "The 
lord ste\vard finds the fuel and lays the fire, and the 
lord chamberlain lights it. The lord chamberlain pro- 
vides all the lamps, and the lord ste\vard must clean, trim, 
and light them." Before even the Illost trifling repairs 
could be made so nlany people had to be consulted that 
months elapsed, \vhile the pane of glass, lock, bolt, or hinge 
,vas under consideration. N either the lord chamberlain 
. nor the Illaster of the horse had his deputy residing in the 
palace; consequently, the servants went and came as they 
chose, did their \vork or left it undone as fancy dictated, 
and often absented themselves for several days without any 
notice being taken of it. 
[A.D. 1843.J All this the prince \vas detennined to 
change; but it \vollld take tin1e, and had to be done with 
extrelne caution to a void giving offence to the large nUIll- 
ber of people \vho \vould be affected by the reform. Sir 
Robert Peel ,vas consulted, but he thought that ancient 
institutions ought not to be interfered ,vith, and feared that 
any change in the household, that \vould seem to impair 
the authority of the great officers of state ,vould make the 
distinguished meIllbers of the House of Peers less anxious 
to fill such positions. 
The prince concurred \vith Sir Robert, but \vas, never- 
theless, bent on improvelllent. "All I beg of you no\v, my 
dear Sir Robert," he said, "is your cordial assistance in 
cOlnbating the existing and crying nuisances. Much as I 
alll inclined tõ treat the household machine with a sort of 
reverence froln its antiquity, I still remain convinced that 
it is clumsy in its construction, and works so ill that as long 
as its wheels are not mended there can neither be order, 
regularity, comfort, security, nor outward dignity in the 
queen's palace." 
The prince
s persevering qualities were in course of time 
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crol\-ned ,vith success, and it ,vas through the officers of 
state thelllseives, \vho agreed to confer on the master of 
the household absolute authority over all the internal 
affairs of the palace. This arrangement proved even more 
satisfactory than ,vas at first expected, and relieved the 
prince of a llluititude of petty cares. 



CHAPTER XII. 


[A.D. 1843.] P ARLIAl\IENT opened this year \\Tith very 
exciting debates on the corn la,ys, \yhich, of course, re- 
ferred to all sorts of grain. Sir Robert Peel entered upon 
his office bound to n1aintain these la\vs, but five years later 
he repealed then1. Such a change of policy brought 
do\vn upon his head the Inost outrageous abuse, but he vvas 
probably convinced that the change ,,,as beneficial. 
These la,ys nlade the price of an grain that \vas im- 
ported so high that fe\v could afford to purchase any but 
English grain. This protected the F:nglish fanner, and 
gave hÏ1n a chance to charge a good StUll for his crops; 
,yhich ,vas an \'ery well for the fanner, but the Inanufac- 
turer rebelled. Foreign countries said: "If you refuse to 
buy our grain, \ve ,,,ill 1nanage to do ,,,ithout your ,,,oollen 
and cotton goods." This \yas ruinous to trade, and in 
consequence there \vas less Inanufacturing done. l\Iany 
\vere thro\\'n out of employment, and all 'v-ages "Tere reduced. 
1'hat the poor ,vere forced to earn less and pay 1110re for 
their daily bread struck SaIne 111ernbers of p
r1ianlent as 
a Inost unjust state of affairs. They did not ,yonder at 
the riots that \vere becon1Ìng l11atters of daily occurrence, 
and sought for a remedy. 
This ,vas only to be found in free-trade, - which means 
relief froln duty; but it ,vould take tim
, thought, and de- 
bate before this remedy could be established. The nom- 
35 6 
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inal leader of the Free-trade party in parliament ,vas 
Ir. 
Charles \Tilliers, a l11an of aristocratic falnily and rare 
ability, ,,"ho had brought for,vard his views for several 
sessions in the House of COl1unons, and had worked hard 
to secure converts to the principle he adyocated. 
The real leader of the 1110velnent ,vas 
I r. Richard 
Cobden, a luanufacturer of cotton goods in 
Ianchester. 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


He \"as a 111an ,,,ho sa,,, and thought for hilTIself, ,,,hile he 
\vas ,\"il1il
g to learn froln e,"eryboc1y. He travelled a great 
deal, and thus gained a stock of inforn1ation that proved 
of much ,-alue. He ,vas not an orator, but his sin1ple, 
honest, straightfor,vard style of speaking ,,,as 1110st con- 
vincing. He ruled men by appealing to their comn10n 
sense, and showing then1 ,vherein lay their O'V11 interest 
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therefore ,vas he Inost fitted by nature to succeed In his 
argulnents against the corn la,vs. 
His strongest ally ,vas :rver. Bright, an orator of the 
1110St brilliant type. 1\lr. Bright had a cominanding pres- 
ence, a fine, broad head, a handsolne, expressive face. He 
had not read nlany books; but those he had read he kne,v 
thoroughly, and the principal ones ,vere the Bible and 
1\Iilton. 
Ir. Bright ,,,as a Quaker and a Inanufacturer of 
carpets. His business ,vas a prosperous one, and he had 
amassed a large SUUl of lnoney; therefore, ,,,hen he made 
his appearance in parlial11ent, his eloquence had a disin- 
terested ring; no one could accuse hiI11 of pleading his 
o,vn cause alone. 
1\lr. Cobden and1\Ir. Bright met for the first tinle ,vhen 
both ,vere interested in the question of education, and 
each ,vas struck ,vith the peculiar ability of the other. 
They becanle friends, and ,,,hen 1\[ r. .Bright ,vas in deep 
grief after the death of his young and lovely ,vife, 1\1 r. 
Cobden nlade hinl a visit of condolence. ... \fter express- 
ing ,,,hat his heart dictated, it suddenly occurred to hinl 
that ,york ,vould offer the greatest relief to his stricken 
friend, - ,york for the alleviation of other's ulisery. 
"Coine ,,,ith I11e!" he said, after a pause. "There are 
thousands and thousands of hotnes in England at this 
nloment, ,,,here ,vives and mothers and children are dying 
of hunger. Come ,vith Ine, and \\'e ",ill ,vork for thein, 
and never rest until the corn la,ys are repealed." 
The invitation ,vas cordially accepted; and these t,yO 
men fonned a bond of friendship so strong, so close that 
until the death of 1\fr. Cobden the nan1e of' one ,,'as 
scarcely ever ulentioned ,vithout that of the other. Their 
gifts \vere exactly suited to each other; for each possessed 
something that the other needed, and together they be- 
can1e a po,ver that stopped at nothing short of con1plete 

uccess. 
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But before free-trade ,vas fairly established Inany con- 
yerts had to be Inade, and n1uch opposition had to be put 
do,yn. .-\ fayorable effect ,,"as produced by a letter from 
Lord John Russell, at the time of the potato-rot in Ire- 
land, ,,,hich threatened to produce a famine. This letter 
had a great influence on Sir Robert Peel, as it cOl1yinced 
him of the necessity of doing sOInething for the ad,-ance- 
ment of trade, and prolnpted hin1 to fayor the repeal of 
the corn la ,,-s, for ,,-hich he \yas.. as \\-e haye said. so se- 
,-erely condenlned. Before introducing another stateslnan, 
,,'ho becanle prominent at this tilne, a fe\y pages nlust be 
deyoted to the queen and her famil
'. 
On the t\yenty-fifth of 
-\.pril another daughter \yas 
added to the royal falnily. She \yas christened ...-\1ice 
:\Iaud :\Iary, and her sponsors \vere the King of Hano- 
Yer, Ernest, no,v Duke of Coburg. Princess Sophia 

Iatilda, and Feodore. The queen ,,-rate her uncle that 
the ceremony ,vent off brilliantly, and that little ...-\lice be- 
ha,'ed extremely \yell. 
The royal couple took a liyely interest in the exhibition 
of cartoons, on subjects taken fronl English history and 
poetry that ,,,as opened at \Yestlninster Hall that sum- 
n1er. .-\.11 classes of people, front the highest to the lo,yest, 
yisited this exhibition, and this sho,,-ed that a taste for art 
,vas deyeloping itself. 
The prinée "'as a great admirer of fresco painting, and 
gaye \yaluab1e instructions ,,,ith regard to the decoration of 
both houses of parliament. .-\.fter they \yere completed, he 
ordered eight pictures for a pa\ ilion in the garden of Buck- 
ingham Palace. illustrating :\Iilton's 
.. Con1us, U - one fronl 
each of the follo\ying artists: Landseer" 
Iaclise, U ,,,ins, 
Eastlake, Leslie, Ross.. Ð,-ce. and Stanfield. 
The queen. ,,,ith her husband. ,,,atched the progress of 
this ,,'ork \"ith real interest, and one of the artists thus 
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"Tote about then1 in a letter to a friend: "I have never 
ll1et with any royal personages \vho haye Ï1nprf'ssed lne so 
favorably as our reigning sovereign and her young and 
interesting husband. They COine to us t\\ ice a day un- 
announced, and \vithout attendants, entirely stripped of all 
state and cerelnony, and courting conversation in a \vay 
that has gained our adn1iration and love." 
l'he Queen and Prince Albert had long been conten1- 
plating a visit to the court of Louis Philippe, so the day 
after the opening of l)arlialuent in .l\ugust they elnbarked 
at Southall1pton on the" Victoria and Albert," a ne\v yacht 
that had just been built for theln. The French royal 
fan1Ïly \vere at Château d'Eu, near Tréport. After cruising 
about off the coast of the Isle of \Vight for four or five 
days, the queen and prince crossed over to Tréport, and 
the French king caIne out in his barge to \velcon1e then1. 
Her n1ajesty describes it thus in her journal: "The 
landing \vas a fine sight, ,yhich the beauty of the evening, 
\vith the setting sun, enhanced. Cro\yds of people (all so 
different froln ours), l1l11nbers of troops (also different froln 
our troops), the \vhole court, and all the authorities \vere 
asselnbled on the shore. rfhe king lecllne up a son1ewhat 
steepish staircase, \\There the queen received 111e \vith the 
kindest ,velcome, accoll1panied by clearest J.Jouise, Queen 
of the Belgians; Hélène, Duchess of Orleans, in deep 
111ournlng; Françoise, Prince de J oinville, and 
Iadalne 
j\délaide. All this - the cheering of the people, and of 
the troops crying "T
.ve la Reine! Tl've Ie Roi I" - \vell 
nigh overcalne Ine. rrhe king repeated again and again 
to lne ho\v happy he \yas at the visit, and ho\v attached he 
\vas to my father and to :England." 
The visitors remained five days, and \vere received ,vith 
so Inuch affection by every melnbel of the royal falnily and 
so splendidly entertained that it \vas \vith sincere regret 
that they parted froln theln at last. 
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After stopping t\\'O or three days at Brighton, the queen 
and prince Blade a tour in Belgiull1, and yisited their be- 
loved uncle, King Leopold. 1'he 1110nth succeeding this 
journey ,yas Inarked bv the prince's first yisit to Calnbridgc, 
,,-here he and the queen \\"ere received by the students ,vith 
trelnendous enthusias111. 
[.A.D. 1844.] rrhe first grief that darkened the hOl11e of 
the royal couple ,yas caused by the death of Prince 

lbert's 
father, \yhich occurred quite suddenly in January, 18-1--1-. 
This event was not entirely unexpected; ncyertheless the 
prince \vas deeply shocked, for he had ahyays entertained 
a ,yarn1 affection for his father. The folIo,,'ing n10nth he 
decided to visit Coburg, and see those of his relations 
\"ho reluained. 
Shortly after his return the King of Saxony arrived at 
Buckinghan1 Palace on a visit, and t\\"O days later the 
Elnperor of Russia appeared, haying giycn only forty-eight 
hours' notice that he would do so. :\Ieanwhile, the court 
ren10\yed to \\"indsor Castle, ,,,here the eluperor ,vas con- 
ducted by Prince .Albert and receÏ\"ed by the queen. The 
royal visitor ,,'as struck by the Inagnificence of the castle, 
and repeatedly declared that the English court ,yas con- 
ducted on a grander scale than any he had eyer seen. 
_
 brilliant reyie\y \"as giyen in \YincIsor Park on the 
fourth of Tune in honor of the t \\'0 royal guests, and they 
"'ere delighted \yith the rapidity of the artillery 1110ve111ents. 
l'he ,,"hole royal party attended the 
\.s('ot races on the 
sixth, and returned to to\yn on the se\"enth. Next day the 
.I 
emperor \yent ,yith Prince Albert on an excursion in the 
country. and attended the opera \yith the queen in the even- 
ing. On the ninth he took his departure, having l1lade a 
lTIOst favorable ilnpression in England. 
On the sixth of August the Queen's second son \vas 
born, at 'Yinc1sor Castle. He ,vas christened at the end of 
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four \yeeks In the private chapel, and received the names 
Alfred Ernest l\lbert. The sponsors \vere Prince George 
of Canlbridge, the Prince of Leiningen, represented by 
the Duke of "'ellington, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, represented by the Duchess of Kent. The 
scene \vas very solemn. The Princess Royal and the 
Prince of \Vales \vere present; and it ,vas on t hat occasion 
that the fonner first beheld the father of the Blan she ,vas 
to 111arry fourteen years later, - the CrO\\'ll Prince of 
Prussia, - \vho ,vas then on a visit to England. 
I n October grand preparations ,vere made for the recep- 
tion of King Louis Philippe. The Duke of Wellington 
\vent \vith Prince Albert to Portsn10uth to receive hilll and 
accompany him to vVindsor, and everything \vas done to 
n1ake a favorable impression on both sides, because his 
visit \\'as the first one ever made by a French to an English 
sovereign. The king \vas no stranger in England, for he 
had lived there for five years during his exile from France; 
and it ga\
e hiln 111uch pleasure to visit the old familiar 
scenes, and to reflect upon his improved condition. He 
could not forget ho\v, under a feigned name, he had been 
glad to earn t,,'enty pence a day \vhile in exile, - and now 
he ,vas King of France! His visit had a good effect, for it 
removed Inuch of the angry feeling that had existed be- 
t\veen his country and England, and established a bond of 
friendliness. 
[A.f). 1845.J \Vhen the Queen and Prince Albert accom- 
panied Louis Philippe to Portsn10uth they sa,v Osborne, 
in the Isle of Wight, for the first time, and ,vere so pleased 
with the prospect it offered for a quiet retreat that they 
purchased it. There \vere eight hundred acres at first, but 
lTIOre \vere added, until the estate comprised twenty-three 
hundred acres. rrhe prince cultivated the \vhole place, 
and in1proved it year by year, until he made it one of the 
1nost delightful country-seats in the world. 
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On the ninth of August the queen prorogued parliament; 
and the saIne evening she and the prince, attended by 
Lord 
\.berdeen, Lord Liverpool, Lady Gainsborough, Lady 
Canning, 
Ir. .-\.nson, and Sir J alnes Clark sailed from 
'\T oohyich for 
 \.nt\verp in the royal yacht, their destination 
being Saxony. 'I'his is \yhat her majesty \vrote in her 
journal on the 1110rning of her departure:- 
" A yery fine 1110rning ,,,hen \ve got up. Both Vicky and 
darling Alice ,rere ,vith ll1e \vhile I dressed. Poor, dear 
puss (the Princess Royal) \vauld 111uch have ,yished to go 
\vith us, and often proposed that she l11Íght go, and said,- 
"'Thy an1 I not going to Gerlnany?' 
Iost 'willingly 
\vould I have taken her, and I \vished l11uch to haye taken 
one of dear Albert's children ,vith us to Co burg; but the 
journey is a serious undertaking, particularly the first time, 
and she is very young still. But ,,,hat chiefly decided us 
is the visit to the King of Prussia, ,,,here I could not have 
looked after her. All four children ,,-ere \yith us at break- 
fast, after \vhich I gave Lady Lyttelton lny last instruc- 
tions, and then \vith a heavy heart ,ye bade theIl1 adieu 
in the hall. Poor little '
icky seelned very sorry, but did 
not cry. It \yas a very painful nlonlent to c1ri,.e a".ay ,vith 
the three poor little things standing at the door. God bless 
thenl and protect theIn; \yhich He ,,-ill ! 
 \.nd they are in 
excellent hands. Our dear Osborne is so lovely and so 
enjoyable that \ve left it ,vith the greatest regret." 
Sir Robert Peel fnet her lna jesty at Buckingham Palace, 
and gave such a satisfactory report of public affairs that 
the royal travel1ers set out on their German tour \vith noth- 
ing to IHar their pleasure. 
They arrived at Ant,verp on the tenth of August, an:l 
found the city illuminated in their honor. They ,vere 
received by a guard of soldiers, and proceeded to 
Ialines, 
\vhere they \vere ,velcolned by King Leopold and his 
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queen. They then proceeded to the Prussian frontier, 
,vhere they \vere Inet by the English ambassador, the King 
of Prussia ,,,ith several Inelnbers of his fan1ily, 111any gen- 
tlemen in unifonn, and a nU111erOUS escort. They \vere 
Inagnificently entertained, anà sho\vn all the sights of 
Cologne and other cities. 
At Bonn a ,Beethoven festiyal \vas gi\?en, and after\vards 
all the professors of the university \vhere Prince Albert 
had been educated \vere presented to her n1ajesty. \,r e 
need not folIo\\' the royal couple through all their travels, 
but ,vill quote the queen's account of their arrival at 
Coburg, Prince .L
lbert's birthplace. 
"I began," says the queen, '0 to feel greatly 111oved, - 
agitated, indeed, in cOl1lÍng near the Coburg frontier. At 
length \ve sa\v flags and people dra\vn up in lines, and in a 
fe\v 1110111ents lnore "'e \"ere \yelC0111ed by Ernest in full 
unifornl. \Ye got into an open carriage. of Ernest's, ,rith 
six horses, - :Ernest sitting opposite to us. I'he good 
people ,rere all dressed in their best.-the \YOlnen in pointed 
caps, \vith l11anv petticoats, and the 111en in leather breeches. 
J , 
l\lany girls \vere there \vith \yreaths of flo\rers. \
r e caB1C 
to a triunlphal arch, \,"here \ve were recei\?ed by the land- 
director, \rho said a fe\v kind ""ords. of \\'eICOlne, to \vhich 
I replied, - all those \rho acconlpanied hinl standing on 
either side, and the good people receiving us in such a 
\vann, hearty, and really friendly ,yay. \\Te then drove to 
Ketschendorff, the pretty little house of our dear late 
grandmother, where \\'e found uncle Leopold and Louise, 
\rho got into the carriage ,yith us. Ernest nlounted a horse 
and rode next to the carriage on lny side, Ah.ensleben on 
the other. Then the procession ,vas forn1ed, \vhich looked 
extremely pretty. .\t the entrance to the to\vn \ve canle to 
another triumphal arch, ,vhere the burgomaster addressed 
us. On the other side stood a nlll11ber of girls, dressed in 
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white, \vith green \vreaths and scarfs, \vho presented us \vith 
bouquets and verses. I cannot say ho\v much I felt moved 
on entering the dear old place, and \"ith difficulty I re- 
strained my emotion. The beautifully ornalnented to\\'n, 
all bright with \vreaths and flo\vers, the nUlnbers of good 
affectionate people, the many recollections connected ,,,ith 
the place, - all ,vas so affecting. 
"The palace ,vas soon reached, and as the royal cortége 
approached it nUlnbers of young girls, dressed like the oth- 
ers, thre\v \vreaths into the carriage. The staircase \vas full 
of relations. It \vas an affecting, but exquisite moment, 
\v hich I shall never forget." 
Before they rose, the first n10rning after their arrival at 
the Roseman, the singers of the Coburg Theatre serenaded 
them. "Before breakfast/' the queen \vrites, "\ve ,vent 
upstairs to v
'here my dearest Albert and Ernest used to 
live. It is quite in the roof, \vith a tiny little bedroom on 
each side, in one of \\'hich they both used to sleep, \vith 
their tutor. The vie,v is beautiful, and the paper is still 
full of holes \\'ith their fencing; and the very same table 
is there on \"hich they \vere dressed \"hen they \"ere little." 
After visiting the fortress that overlooks Coburg, and driv- 
ing in the suburbs, the first day closed \vith a performance 
of the" Huguenots" at the theatre, ,,-here the royal couple 
,vere greeted as they entered \vith "God save the Queen," 
sung in German. 
The Í\venty-sixth of August ,vas the prince's birthday, 
and a nU111ber of gifts "'ere spread out on a table for him, 
\vhich the queen, \vith the assistance of the Duke and 
Duchess of Coburg, had arranged amidst beautiful flo\vers. 
Some of the peasants remembered the day, and came all 
decorated in ribbons and flo,vers, and preceded by a band 
Qf music, to offer their congratulations. 
The next day the royal couple left Coburg and travelled 
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on, stopping frequently to visit various relations; each of 
wholn vied with the other in the feasts that "'ere prepared 
for the entertainment of their guests. ...'\fter seeing and 
enjoying the numerous points of interest in the Thurin- 
gian forest, the travellers began to turn their attention 
hOlne\vard ; but a flying visit had to be n1ade at the Château 
D'Eu, so that Louis Philippe lnight not feel himself 
neglected. 
On the evening of Septelnber 7 the royal couple left 
the ScheIdt in their yacht, and at nine the next morning 
\vere off Tréport. 
he king \vas on the lookout for thein, 
and soon appeared on board in full unifonn. They \vere 
received váth the saIne affectionate \velcan1e that greeted 
them t\vo 'years before fraln the \vhole French royal falniiy, 
and conducted to the château. There a rOOln \vas sho\vn 
to her lna jesty, \vhich had been fitted up in honor of her 
fonner visit, \vith pictures of the various incidents of it, as 
\vell as of the king's visit to "Tindsor, and among theln 
full-length portraits of the queen and Prince Albert. The 
\"hole c0111pany of the Opéra COlnique had been braught 
do,vn fronl Paris that day, and in the evening they gave a 
perforl1lance in a tent erected for the purpose. 
Next day the travellers returned hOl1le, and the prettiest 
sight that a waited them, as they approached Osborne, ,vas 
the bright, chubby faces of their four little children, \\'ho 
\yere on the ,yatch for then). 
[A.D. 1846.J \'Te 111Ùst no,v take a look at the political 
struggle that 'was so bitter and so fierce this year. Sir 
Robert Peel had becolne a free-trader, and announced hin1- 
self as such in pariialnent; but his do,vnfall \vas at hand, 
even \vhen victory seelned so near. This ,vas brought 
about by a bill introduced for the purpose of checking 
assassination in Ireland, called the coercîan bill. 
It was at this exciting session that Mr. Disracli rose into 
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sudden prol11inence. He had been for ll1any years in the 
House of Comnlons, and had Inade many speeches, but 
hitherto his political career had been a failure. His first 
speech '''as, perhaps, as clever as I1lany later ones that 'yon 
outbursts of applause, but he \yas ridiculed by the noisy 
Inelnbers of the house to such an extent that 1110St m.en \yith 
less courage ,,"ould have been silenced forever. Not so 
Disraeli; he looked straight at the party that opposed hiIn, 
and, raising his hands ,,"ith theatrical effect, he eÅclainled, 
in a tone of yoice so po\yerful as to penetrate to every part 
of the house: "I haye begun several tilnes Inany things, 
and I have often succeeded at last; ay, sir, and though I 
sit do\vn no,v the time \vill COBle \"hen you \vill hear Ine." 
His prediction caIne true, and frOlll the tÌ1ne - nine years 
after - \vhen he rose to denounce Sir Robert Peel, until 
the day of his death, his career ".as one long brilliant suc- 
cess. 
That night he Inade for hÍ1nself a nalne, and for the Tory 
party, of \yhich he becatl1e the leader, a ne\v career. The 
11lan "horn the House of C0111mons had ridiculed nine 
} ears before, no\y proyed hi111self a great parlialnentary 
orator, and, as tilne \yent on, a politician perfectly capable 
of assunling the control of his party. Sir Robert Peel had 
gone over to the free-traders, and no\v the "Protection- 
ists," headed by Lord George Bentinck and the opponents 
of the coercion bill, \vould conl bine to turn hÏ1n out of 
office. This ,vas accolnplishecl after a great deal of pas- 
sionate, bitter debate, and three davs later the O"reat minis- 
., b 
ter announced his resignation. 
I t ,vas ,yith a feeling of profound regret that the queen 
parted \
Tith her Ininisters, and the fornlal leave-taking ,vas 
a severe trial on both sides. Her In a ] . estv ,,-rote KinO" 
.. b 
Leopold: "Y esterclay \vas a very hard day for ITIe. I had 
to part ,vith Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, \yho are 
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irreparable losses to us and to the country. 1
hey were 
both so overcon1è that it quite upset lne, and \ye have in 
them t\VO devoted friends. N eyer, during the five years 
that they \\'ere \vitb 111e, did they ever reco111111end a person 
or a thing that was not for 111Y or the country's best, and 
never f.or the party's advantage ouly." 
Sir Robert Peel had done his duty to his country and his 
conscience, and the very D1easure \"hich deprived hin1 of 
po\ver has proved a blessing, for ,,'hich the British nation 
can never cease to be grateful. 
Lord J Oh11 Russell succeeded Sir Robert Peel as First 
Lord of the Treasury; Lord Paln1erston becall1e Foreign 
Secretary; Lord Grey, Colonial Secretary; and Sir George 
Grey, H0111e Secretary. l\Ir. l\Iacaulay becan1e Paynlaster- 
General, with a seat in the cabinet, and the F
arl of Bess- 
borough ,yent to Ireland as I-",ord-Ijeutenant. 
Immediately after the fonnation of the Dlinistry, and 
\vhile the elections \vere going on. the court relno\'ed for a 
short tilne to Osborne, \\'here, on the t\\'enty-fifth of l\1ay, 
a princess \vas born. She ,,,as christened a couple of 
months later at Ruckinghanl })alace, by the nan1es of 
Helena ,A,ugusta Victoria, and the sponsors ,,'ere the Duch- 
ess of Kent, the Duchess of ('all1 bridge, and the Grand 
Duke of I\lecklenburg-Strelitz. 
The ne\y \\Thig party \vere not in 8n enviable position; 
for they had, i111111ediately on asstllning power, to consider 
the disastrous condition of Ireland, caused by the failure of 
the potato crop. I t is difficult to understand \"hy people 
could not eat sOlnething else when potatoes ,,,ere not to be 
had; but it beC0t11eS clear ,vhen ,,'e remen1 ber that the 
Irish peasant, \vith his \vife and children. depended entirely 
on that root for subsistence. They had absolutely no other 
food, and, \"hen deprived of that, they starved, - yes, liter- 
ally laid down in their huts, or by the road-side, and starved 
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to death. Not a county in Ireland \vholly escaped the 
potato-rot, and \yith it came \"hat \vas called the potato dis- 
ease - a peculiar fonn of fever that ,vas the result of sheer 
starvation, and caused the death of hundreds of people. 
Of course such terrible suffering led to scenes of crime 
and violence, and the I rish hated the governlnent that they 
firmly believed would not help thenl. Such ,vas. not the 
case: for the government ,,,ere doing the best they could, 
and ,vere at their ,,,its' end to find a ren1edv for the e\'il. 
.; 
Subscription lists \vere opened in the large cities, and Inany 
of the Inerchahts put dO\\7n their nanles for a thousand 
pounds. The s)ïnpathy ot' the whole ci\'ilized ,vorld \vas 
aroused, and relief began to pour in fronl different coun- 
tries. 'The United States sent over their \yar-ships laden 
,,,ith grain a nd other food, and, as they arri,-ed
 one after 
ano
her at one of the Irish seaports, the bells of the to\\"n 
rang out nlerrily to con\"ey the joyful tidings to the fanline- 
stricken inhabitan ts. 
Statvation and disease had killed off t,,"o millions of 
people by the tÌ1ne the fanline \vas over. Young Ireland 
beca!ne dissatisfied ,,'Ïth a countr\- where such Iniserv could 
"" . 
exist
 and Inight be repeated, and their attention \vas turned 
\yest" ard. The United States had opened her anns for 
the oppressed, and offered theln a \yeICOll1e, a hOIne, citi- 
zenship. To our hospitable shores
 therefore, strealned a 
tide of Irish elnigration until they fonned a large part of 
the population of eyery city in the Union. 
[...-\.D. 18-1-7.J 
rhis year an evidence of Prince Albert's 
having gained in public esteenl \vas sho\"n by his being 
offered the chancellorship of Call1bridge Uni,.ersity. He 
accepted, and at his request \Yillianl \V ords\yorth, then in 
his seventy-seyenth year, \vrote the ode for the occasion, 
,,,hich ,vas set to nl11sic by 1\lr. Thol1laS Att,yood \Valnlisley, 
and proved most effectiye. The ceren10ny of installation 
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\vas \-el y ilnpressive, and after it \vas over there \vas a fine 
banquet at l'rinity Hall, follo\ved by a reception. 
[...1\. D. 184-8.J Early in the follo\"ing year the Orleans 
dynasty in .France \vas overthro\yn, and a republic ,,,as pro- 
clainlecl. By the end of February King Louis Philippe, his 
queen, and the various Inen1bers of his fan1Ïly vvere hurry- 
ing secretly and in disguise by different routes to England, 
their fortunes ruined, and they then1selves anxious to 
.escape fron1 the fury of the revolution and the horrible 
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scenes that \vere being enacted in their native Jand. This 
flight of King Louis Philippe \YÍth his queen, in the depth 
of a very severe \vinter, is a painfu] story. They \vere 0](1. 
\vretched, and deserted; and. although the king \vas re- 
sponsible for the n1istakes that brought about the revolu- 
tion after a peaceful reign of eighteen years, \,-ho can fail 
to pity hiln ? 
It \vas but a sorry asylllln he found in England, for he 
had lost the good opinion of the queen and the nation, and 
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he ,,"as tolerated merely as an object of compassion. In 
course of till1e his position and that of his sons was 111uch 
inlproved, because they bore their adversity with so 111uch 
dignity, n1anliness, and anliability. Great synlpathy ,vas 
excited in their behalf ,,,hen Louis X apoleon, the Blan 
, ,,"hose life the king had spared, hastened to France, seized 
the throne by conspiracy, and confiscated all the property 
of his benefactor and the entire Orleans falnily. 
'The French revolution had begun so suddenly that all 
the ,,"orld looked on in astonishlnent. No sooner ,,,ere the 
particulars of it kno,yn than it found an echo in Italy, Ger- 
Inany, and .,Austria; and all three of those coulltries rose 
in revolt, eager for ilnprO\"elnents in their respectÏ\-e 
governn1ents. 
Prince 
Ietternich, the .4-\ ustrian nl1nlster, \vas another 
person of note ,vho 
ought refuge in England at this period. 
'This great diplolnatist fell, aft-'
r long yeárs of ser\"ice to his 
elnperor, \\"ho abdicted hi
 throne rather than fight for his 
rights: and \\"ith his wife. Blade his ,yay through Genn3ny 
under a feigned nanle, and ,,,ith a pric
 set upon his head. 
Then Louis Kossuth canle for,rard with the detennination 
to free Hungary fronl ..I-\ustrian rule. 
Tll1nult
 broke out in e\Tery state and principality of 
Gern1any, and a delnand \"as Inacle for freedol11 of the 
press, trial by jury, and representation of the people in 
govenllnent affairs. In slnall to'''I1S the peasants attacked 
the castles of their feudal lords, set fire to thenl. and put 
their o,vners to flight. 1'he "york of destruction ,,,as going 
on ever,.,,,here. 
.. 

Iean,vhile in Paris business ,,"as at a standstill. the 
people ,,"ere \\ ithout elnployment or food, a reign of terror 
set in, and an anned mob held the pro\"isional gO\7enllnent 
at bay. 
J 
On the thirteenth of I\larch a grand reform nleeting ,,"as 
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held at Berlin, \vhich ended in a conflict between the mili- 
tary and the populace. The pron1Ïses held out by the king 
\vould no longer be listened to, and disorder reigned in the 
streets for n1any days. He issued a proclau1ation favoring 
the union of the Gennan Confederation into one Federal 
State, \"ith one flag, one anny, one fleet, one ruler. Over- 
joyed at this proclan1ation, the cro\vd gathered to the 
square in front of the palace to cheer the king, \vhen, by 
S0l11e terrible 111isunderstanding or preconcerted plan on 
the part of S0t11e violent politicians, shots \vere fired at the 
cavalry dra\vn up beneath the \rintlo\,'S of the palace. 
I'hey moved for\yard to clear the square. At that instant 
two n1uskets of the infantry \\'ere fired; a cry of 
" Treachery! to arn1S !" arose on all sides; and, as if by 
Tl1agic, barricades \vere erected in the principal streets, and 
then began a struggle that \vas carried on throughout the 
night. 'rhe heavens \"ere illu111inated by the burning 
houses set on fire by the T110b, and the streets ran \vith 
blood. T\yo hundred and sixteen people and sixteen 
soldiers ,vere killed in the fight. 'rhe king ordered the 
Inilitary to cease firing in the 1110rning, and thus his leniency 
gave the revolutionary party the upper han(1. But it '"as 
his aim to becolne En1 peror of Gennany, so he took the 
position of popular leader, and paraded the streets on 
horseback, \"earing the Gennan colors, - black, red, and 
yello,,', - strean1ing fron1 his left ann, follo\ved by car- 
riages containing the Polish prisoners that had just been 
released. 
The Prince cjf Prussia, the king's brother and the pres- 
ent ell1peror, who did not appear to favor the progress of 
the nation, had to leave the city, and his palace \vas only 
saved fron1 the fury of the n10b by having" National Prop- 
erty" placarded on it. He too sought refuge in England. 
! n Belgiun1 peace relnained unshaken, and the nation 
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felt \vhat a blessing they had in the \vise adlninistration of 
King Leopold. .. Belgiuln," "'Tote tl
e queen to her uncle, 
,. is a bright star in the 111idst of dark clouds. It l11akes us 
all very happy" 
In April there \yas a l110nster lneeting of the Chartists 
sumllloned to Kensington COl1lll1on. l'hey had been pre- 
paring for several \yeeks, and announced their intention to 
assemble to the nUl11 ber of one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and march \vith a petition to the houses of parlialnent. 
The la ,,'-abiding citizens detern1Ìned to crush such a move- 
ment, and one hundred and seventy thousand enrolled 
themselves as constables to support the regular police 
force, and act in concert \vith the nlilitary, if it becallle 
necessary. Prince Louis Napoleon ,,,as of their nllll1ber, 
as he had not yet gone to France. 
1\lr. Feargus O'Conner ,,,as SOlne\\-hat disgusted ,,,hen, 
after all his boasting, not Blore than t\\'enty-three thousand 
of his follo\vers asselnbled. Instead of stonning the houses 
of parliall1ent ,vith their petition, they ,yere glad enough to 
be permitted to send a deputation ,,'ith it in a couple of 
C0J11lliOn street-cabs, and Inake the best of their ,vay back 
home, conscious of the ridicule they had brought about 
thenl. And this "'as the end of Chartisln. 
On the eighteenth of l\Iarch. ,,,hile the court ,,-ere so- 
journing at Osborne, Princess Louise \"as born, and a 
couple of Inonths later they returned to to\\ 11. The chris- 
tening took place in the pri\-ate chapel of Buckingha111 
Palace, and the princess received the nalnes of Louise 
Caroline Alberta. Some years before Prince 
\.lbert had 
\"ritten a chorale, ,yhich "'as sung at this cerenlony. 
\. 
splendid state banquet follo\yed, and throughout the month 
there \vas l1lore than the ordinary nUlnber of court balls 
and receptions in honor of the queen's birthday. 
Ilnlnediately after proroguing parlial11ent the queen and 
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Prince Albert, \"ith their children, \vent to Balmoral, a ne\\' 
country-seat in Scotland, \yhich they had just purchased 
froin the Earl of Aberdeen. rrhis becalne a favorite re- 
treat \vith her lna jesty. Her first iU1pression of it is thus 
given in her journal: .. Looking do\yn froll1 the hill "7hich 
overhangs the house the vie\v is charnling. To the left 
you look to the beautiful hills surrounding Loch-na-Gar, 
and to the right to\yards Ballater, to the valley, along 
\\ hich the Dee \\'incls, with beautiful \yooded hills, v,rhich 
reminded us very 1l1uch of the Thuringian forest. It ,vas 
so calIn and so solitary it did one good as one gazed around, 
and the pure nlountain air \vas 1110St refreshing. All seelned 
to breathe freedo111 and peace, and to Blake one forget the 
\vorld and its sad tunnoils. l'he scenery is \yild and yet 
not desolate; and everything looks much Inore prosperous 
and cultivated than at Laggan, T'hen the soil is delight- 
fully dry. \Ve \yalked beside the Dee a beautiful, rapid 
strealn, \\'hich is close behind the housè. The vie\v of the 
hills is exceedingly fine." 
In this picturesque, ,yild highland hOlne the queen and 
Prince ...\.1 bert found great relief froln the cares and anxie- 
ties of London life, though they ,vere not \vithout intelli- 
gence fronl the political \\'orId that s0111etinles lnarred 
their perfect happiness. \\Thile there they heard of the 
terrible doings in Frankfort, \"here a 1110b attacked the 
national asselnbly, and hacked to pieces two of its n1enl- 
bers in a n10st brutal lrlanner; of the sudden death of 
Lord George Bentinck, of the election of Louis Napoleon 
in France, and of a rising of natives against British author- 
ity in India. 
At the end of Septenlber the court left Bahnoral for 
London, and, after resting there one night, proceeded to 
Osborne, returning in a fortnight to \Vindsor. 
The year 1848 \vas one of bloodshed and lllisery, that 
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\\"ill e\-er be remen1bered in l
urope, and fe\\' \vere sorry to 
see it COlne to an end. The death of Lord :\lelbourne, 
\yhich took place in N oven1 ber, \vas an e\'ent that caused 
the queen sincere sorro\\': for she often said that during 
the first t\yO years and a half of her reign he \vas almost 
the only friend she had, and \ye kno\v ho\v faithfully he 
served her and the country. 
[A..D. 18-t-9.] Another attetnpt on the queen's life ,vas 
lllade in 1Iay, as she \vas driving do\vn Constitution Hill 
in an open carriage \,'ith her children. 1'he prince \vas 
riding in advance, and kne\y nothing of ,,-hat had occurred 
until he heard it frotn the lips of her 111 a jesty. She did 
not lose her self-possession for a n10n1ent; but motioned 
her coaChtllan to proceed, and engaged the children's at- 
tention to keep them frotn being alanned. The lllan ,vho 
fired pro\'"ed to be an Irishnlan, nanled \Yil1ialll Hatnilton, 
\vho seetned to ha''"e no Illotive \"hatever for the deed. 
Had it not been for the interyention of the police he \yould 
have been torn to pieces. On exan1ination the pistol ,vas 
found to be charged only ,,,ith po\\'der. Hamilton \vas 
sentenced to seven years' transportation. 
'fhe tilDe had arri,.ed \"hen it \"as thought proper to 
place the Prince of \'7 ales under the care of a tutor, and 

Ir. Birch, a young tnan \\"ho had taken the highest honors 
at Can1 bridge, ,vas selected for the office. The queen and 
prince had early settled on a plan of education; for they 
ne'ger forgot Baron StoCktl1ar's saying, that 
, a ulan's educa- 
tion begins the first day of his life." "To neglect begin- 
nings," says Locke, .. is the fundalnental error into ,vhich 
1110st parents fall." 
The royal couple had, therefore, giyen this important 
tnatter I1luch thought; and as early as 1842 Lady Lyttel- 
ton had been installed as gO\gerness to the children. She 
filled her post ,,-ith a devotion that \von the respect and 
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love of her charges, and the entire approval of their par- 
ents. '''hen she resigned it \yas because she thought her- 
self old enough to rest, and this is \vhat she \vrote about it : 
" 'I'he queen has told ll1e 1 lnay be free about the n1Ïddle 
of January, and she said it ,,,ith all the feeling and kindness 
of ,yhich I ha\ye received such incessant and unvarying 
proofs through the \\'hole long t\velve years eluring \vhich 
I have served her. N ever by a ,yard or look has it been 
interrupted." On her last day in the palace, she "Trites: 
,. In the evening I \vas sent for to 111Y last audience in the 
queen's o\yn roon1; and I quite broke down, and could 
hardly see or hear. 1 relnelnber the prince's face, pale as 
ashes, and a fe\v \vords of thanks froln thenl both; but it 
is all nlisty, and I had to stop on the private staircase and 
have Iny cry out before I could go up again." 'This de- 
parture of Lady Lyttelton's did, not take place until the 
princess royal \yas ten years old, and all the children 
"rere able to appreciate their loss. 
In .L\ugust the queen and prince, \vith their four older 
children, elnbarked for their first visit to Ireland. Nothing 
could ha,Te been Il10re gratifying than the enthusiastic \vel- 
con1e that greeted then1 on their arrival at Cork and at 
every stopping-place along their route. 1'he spot "'here 
her Inajesty first set foot on Irish soil has ever since borne 
the nalne of Queensto\yn. ,A.s the royal party proceeded 
up the river Lee to the to\vn of Cork cro\yds asseln bled 
along the shores, and the air ,vas filled ,vith \\'ild shouts and 
cheers, ringing of bells, and firing of cannon. Even in 
the to,vns that had been fOre1110st in rebellion the enthu- 
SiaS111 ,vas great. T'he queen \\Tote thus of one feature of 
the Irish: "1'he beaut, of the 'VOlnen is very relnarkable, 
J J 
and struck us 111uch; such beautiful dark eyes and hair, 
and such fine teeth; altnost every third \\'onlan \vas pretty, 
and some reinarkably so." 
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'Vhen the royal squadron stean1ed into the harbor of 
Kingsto\vn, the wharves \vere cro\\'ded and the scene \vas 
magnificent. A salute \yas fired fron1 all the nlen-of-\\ ar 
in the harbor. "It \vas a sight never to be forgotten, - 
a sound to be recollected forever. Ladies thre\v aside the 
old formula of \vaving a \vhite handkerchief, and enthusi- 
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astically cheered; \"hile the men, pressing in so closely as to 
throng the very edges of the pa,-ilion, \ya,-ecl \yhatever 
caDle first to hand, - hat, stick, or coat (for the day \yas 
"err hot), - and rent the air \\"ith shouts of joy, \yhich 
neyer decreased in energy till their 
o\.ereign \"as out of 
sight. The royal children \\-ere objects of uni\
ersal atten. 
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tion and admiration. ' Oh! queen, dear!' screamed a 
stout old lady, 'l11ake one of them Prince Patrick, and all 
Ireland ,yill die for you! ' " 
The same scenes of \yild delight \vere repeated on the 
road to Dublin, and the four days spent in that city \vere a 
perfect jubilee. The n10st important public institutions 
,vere visited; a levee, attenàed by four thousand people, 
was held; there ,vas a reyie\v of six thousand troops; 
addresses presented, and an exhibition of cattle and agri- 
cultural iInplell1ents, in which the prince \vas particularly 
interested. All the other cities vied \yith l)ublin in ,vel- 
cOIning the royal party, and the effect of their visit on the 
country ,vas Inost beneficial. The Irish \vere charn1ed 
\vith their sovereign's gracious Il1anners, and felt their o\vn 
importance greatly increased by the consideration she had 
shovvn them. 
[A.D. 185o.J The new year found the health of Prince 
Albert by no Ineans good. His physician advised change 
of air, but there \vere reasons \vhy he could not leave 
England just then. Parlialnent assembled on the thirty- 
first of January, and the prince had, besides, the affairs of 
the grand exhibition on his hands. A prelilninary Il1eet- 
ing had been held at Buckingham Palace many n10nths 
before; but no\v con1mittees had to be organized and 
cOlnlTIunications opened ",ith all parts of the civilized 
\vorld to get contributions. There ,vas a building to be 
erected, and for that and other purposes money had to be 
raised, and distinguished men pressed into the service to 
insure confidence, and to do their share of the ,vork. The 
prince felt that he had undertaken a formidable task \vhen 
at every point his guidance was sought. 
On the twenty-first of February the first of the great 
public meetings was held on account of the exhibition, - all 
the representatives from the countries that were to send 
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contributions being present. The follo\ying month a grand 
banquet \vas given at the 
Iansion House, to ,vhich the 
chief officers of state, the foreign ambassadors, the royal 
conlnlissioners for the exhibition, and the chief nlagistrates 
of more than t,\,O hundred to,,-ns ,vere invited. This ga\"e 
Prince Albert an opportunity to nlake knO\\'ll the entire 
plan and purpose of the exhibition; and no lnan could have 
nlore thoroughly eXplained all the details. 
The speech \yas received \yith such enthusiasl1l that 
Prince Albert felt confident of the success of his undertak- 
ing. Congratulations poured in upon hiIn fronl all sides, 
and the ne,vspapers '\'ere filled ,yith ,yords of encouragenlent 
and praise. Her Inajesty ,,'rote King Leopold at this 
tilne: ., 
\lbert is, indeed, looked up to and beloved as I 
could \"ish he should be: and the nlore his rare qualities 
of lllincl and heart are kno\vn, the B10re \"ill he be under- 
stood and appreciated. People are 111uch struck by his 
po\ver and energy; by the great self-denial and constant 
\\'ish to ,york for others ,yhich are so striking in his charac- 
ter. But this is the happiest life. Pining for \yhat one 
cannot have, and trying to run after \\'hat is pleasantest, 
invariably ends in disappoinunent." 
As soon as parliatnen t closed in the spring the court 
ren10ved to "Tindsor Castle, ,,-here Prince .,Albert's health 
inlproved very lTIuch. On the first of 
Iay a prince \yas 
born, and, as he caine into the \\'orId on the eighty-first 
birthday of the Duke of \Vellington, it ,vas decided to 
nanle hÎ1n after that great general. Arthur'Villian1 Patrick 

-\.lbert ,,,ere the nanles besto,ved on the rO\Tal infant at his 
,; 
christening, the old duke and the present Emperor of 
Germany being sponsors. No doubt the Patrick \vas added 
in ren1en1brance of the old won1an's request to the queen 
\vhen she visited Cork the previous ye
x. 
During the sumnler of this year there \vas a prospect of 
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war \vith France on account of certain claims which Eng- 
land had against Greece that had been ackno\vledged, but 
never settled. 1Iatters were brought to a crisis by an 
English admiral, \vho stationed hiinself off the Piræus, and 
prevented a Greek vessel fronl leaving. France and Rus- 
sia took offence at this; but the first notice England 
had of such being the case \vas when, at the levee giyen on 
the queen's birthday, the ambassadors of the two countries 
failed to appear. 
This event led to one of the most reularkable debates 
that ever took place in the English parliall1ent. A ques- 
tion arose as to \vhether the "'hig nlinistry, then in povver, 
\vere free from censure in their dealings with the Greek 
government. Lord Palmerston, as l\Iinister of Foreign 
Affairs, \vas put upon trial, as it \vere, \vith sOlne of the 
Inost po\verful of the representatives opposed to hinl. But 
he \vas undaunted. His speech on the occasion \vas con- 
sidered a nlasterpiece. He eXplained the \vhole course of 
his policy, and ably defended it. The stand he took was 
one that appealed to the' citizenship of the nation; for he 
contended that he had been prompted in his actions by a 
determination to protect the rights of even the poorest 
clainlant to the nalne of Englishlnan against foreign op- 
preSSIon. 
He spoke for five hours \vithout a note, a pause, or a 
sign of fatigue, and held even his adversaries spell-bound 
\vith wonder and admiration. His success \vas conlplete. 
'- No 111an," said l\fr. Gladstone next day, "had listened \"ith 
greater adnliration than hinlself, \\'hile fronl the dusk of one 
day to the da\vn of the next he defended his policy, before 
a cro\vded House of Comnlons, in that gigantic, intellect- 
ual, and physical effort." This, it must be remembered, 
was the generous remark of an opponent. Such another 
was Inade by Sir Robert Peel, who described Lord Palm- 
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erston's defence as H that lnost able and most t
mperate 
speech, \vhich 11lade us proud of the man \vho delivered it, 
and in \vhich he vindicated ".ith becoming spirit, and \\'ith 
an ability \vorthy of his nanle and place, that course of 
conduct \vhich he had pursued." 
Lot J John Russell and .ð1 r. Disraeli follo\ved Sir Robert 
Peel in the debate, \vhich tenninated, after four nights, in 
the cOlnplete triulnph of the Ininistry. 
l'his does not prove, ho\vever, that the la\ys Paln1erston 
had enforced \vere just, or even that the Inembers of the 
cabinet \vho defended his action thought so. In private they. 
condenlned it: but for reasons \\'hich it \vould be difficult 
to explain to those not versed in diploll1acy they felt bound 
to stand by the nlinistry. Ho\yeyer, Lord John Russell, 
\vho defended the policy of Pahnerston, declared that it 
,vould be inlpossible to remain in office \"ith hinl. 
It ""as during this Inelnorable debate that 1\1r. Cockburn 
caIne into pronlinence. He defended the policy of Lord 
Paltnerston, and his speech \vas renlarkable for a grace 
and finish that ,vas seldonl heard. It \\'as said by one of 
his hearers, " that ,,,hen 
[r. Cockburn concluded his speech 
one-half of the treasury benches \vere left elnpty, \vhile 
honorable l11eInbers ran after one anoth
r, ttll11bling oyer 
each other in their haste to shake hands \vith the honorable 
and learned I11elnber." 1\1r. Cockburn's reputation ,vas 
nlade, and he sustained it for Illany years. 
1'he speech Blade by Sir Robert Peel in this debate 
pro,.ed his last. It ,vas daylight on Saturday nlorning, 
June 29, \vhen he left the house of parliament, lnuch 
fatigued. He could take only a short repose, for by t\vel\"e 
he had to attend a 11leeting of the Royal Commissioners 
of the Great I ndustrial Exhibition, and it \vas important 
that he should be present, because a dispute had arisen 
with regard to the site of the building. Hyde Park had 
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been selecte
; but serious objections had been raised, and 
Peel's influence \vas so great that Prince Albert depended 
upon him to relnove thel11. Therefore, though ,vorn out 
\vith fatigue, he had to attend the n1eeting; and after\vards 
he set out for a short ride in the park, thinking the fresh 
air and exhilarating exercise ,,,ould invigorate hinl. He 
called at Buckinghanl Palace, and ,vrote his nanle in the 
queen's visiting-book. .I.\s he \vas riding up Constitution 
Hill his horse suddenly shied and thre\v hinl. Peel clung 
to the bridle, and the aninlal fell \vith its knees on his 
. shoulders. H is injuries \yere so great that after lingering 
bet\veen deliriulll and consciousness for three days he 
died. 
Never \vas a stateslnan Inore sincerely nlourned. \Vhen 
announcing his death to the Duchess-do\vager of Saxe- 
Coburg, the prince \vrote: "\V e have lost our truest friend 
and trustiest counsellor, the throne its n10st valiant de- 
fender, the country its .ITIOSt open-1TIinded and greatest 
statesl11an." 
'fhe queen \vrote: "Peel is to be buried to-day. The 
sorro\v and grief at his death are lTIOSt touching, and the 
country l110urns over hilTI as over a father." 
A \\Tann tribute ,yas paid to his 1nemory by the Duke of 
\Vellington in one house of parliament, and by 1\lr. Glad- 
stone in the other. " In all the course of my acquaintance 
\vith Sir Robert Peel," said the aged duke, " I never kne,v a 
man in ,,-hose truth and justice I had a nlore lively confi- 
dence, or in ,\"hOl11 I sa\v a l110re invariable desire to pro- 
nlote the public service. I n the ,vhole course of my 
C01111TIUnications \vith him I never a knew an instance in 
\vhich he did not sho\v the strongest attachnlent to truth: 
and I never sa\v, in the \vhole course of nlY life, the slightest 
reason for suspecting that he stated anything \vhich he did 
not believe to be the fact." 
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Parliament desired to sho\v their respect for the Inelnory 
of Peel by bur) ing his remains \vith public honors. This 
\vas proposed by Lord John Russell, but it \yas found that 
the great stateS111an had particularly requested in his \"ill 
that his relYJai ns should be placed beside those of his 
parents at Drayton Bassett. A 1110nUnlent in "r estn1inster 
A bbey ,vas therefore substituted at the public expense. 
1'he offer of a peerage \vas made to Lady Pee
, but she 
declined, saying, "that she desired to bear no other name 
than that by \yhich Sir Robert Peel \"as kno\vn." At the 
saIne time she stated that her husband's \\"ish, recorded in 
his ,,-ill, had been that none of his falnily should ever 
accept any title, distinction, or re"Tard on account of any 
service he Inight be supposed to have rendered his country. 
Peel earnestly desired that if his sons \\'ere to bear titles 
and distinctions given then1 by the state, they should \vin 
thenl by their o\vn services and \vorth, and not simply put 
thenl on as an inheritance fronl their father. 
On the t\venty-sixth Prince Albert celebrated his birth- 
.I 
day quietly at Osborne, surrounded by his family. It \vas, 
ho\veyer, a day of 1110urning; for just before dinner ne\vs 
\vas brought of the death of King Louis Philippe. T"TO 
days later the queen and prince paid a yisit to the afflicted 
fanlily, and then proceeded by rail to Edinburgh. They 
"Tere met at the station by the Duke of Buccleuch, at the 
head of the Royal Archers, \vho fOrIned a body-guard, and 
accolnpanied the carriage to Holyrood Palace. This \vas 
the first titne a queen had entered the old building since 
poor !\lary Stuart had left it. 
" \Ve "Tandered out to look at the old ruined abbey, 
\vhich adjoins the palace," says the Queen's diary, "and 
which YOU see from our \vindo\vs. It is beautiful inside. 
.I 
One of the aisles is still roofed in, but the others are not. 
J t was originally an abbey, and the very old, tombstones 
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are those of the friars. It \"as after\yards the Chapel 
Royal, and Queen J\;Iary, n1Y unfortunate ancestress, 
was n1arried to Lord Darnley at this very altar, of 
\vhich \ve see the relnains. \Ve sa\v the rooms ,,"here 
Queen ::\lary lived, her bed, the dressing-room into \yhich 
the l11urderers entered \"ho kil1ed Rizzio, and the spot 
\vhere he fell." 
rrhe next day the prince laid the corner-stone of the 
National Gallery, \vhich is n O\V one of the finest buildings 
in the city of Edinburgh. l'housands of people attended 
the cerenlony, and the prince's speech \vas most satis- 
factory. 
Scarcely had the court returned to Osborne frOln Scot- 
land \vhen ne\vs \"as brought of the death of the Queen of 
the Belgians. Although this sad event \vas not unexpected, 
it \vas a source of deep grief to Queen Victoria, \\'ho had 
loved her aunt devotedly. The t\VO ladies \vere nearly 
allied in age, rank, sYlnpathy, and culture, and they had 
been friends and confidants for 111any years. 
Great excitelnent \vas occasioned in the autun111 by the 
pope's issue of a bull, directing the establislllnent in Eng- 
land of bishops to bear the title of their sees. rrhis \vas 
offensive, because the cro\yn had Inaintained the right to 
besto\v such titles. It \yas an assulnption of po\ver on the 
part of the pope that produced an outburst of passion such 
as has seldonl been \vitnessed in England. l'he queen 
\vas indignant, the prime 111inister lost his tell1per, and 
\yrote a letter that gave great offense to the ROll1an 
Catholics. Long, fierce debates follo\yed the opening 
of parliall1ent, and the " Ecclesiastical-Titles Bill" occu- 
pied the attention of its men1bers for ll1any l11onths. Lord 
John Russell resigned, and ,vas invited bac\: to his post; 
the bill ,vas \vrangled over, and caused 111uch bitterness of 
feeling, an4 then died a natural death. Both Catholics 
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and Protestants found that they had made a mountain 
out of a Illole-hil1, and that tilne and ternper had been 
\"asted, and both blushed for their lack of dignity and 
tolerance. 
[,A,.D. 185 I.] The attention of the nation \"as next 
turned to\\-ards the great International Exhibition, \\'hich 
opened on the first of 
Iay, in Hyde Park. Silniliar ex- 
hibitions have taken place since, and superior ones, but 
the one projected by Prince .-\.lbert \"as the first, - therefore 
the Inost relllarkable. T\\'o days before the opening of the 
exhibition the queen Inade a private visit to the building. 
\Ye quote fronl her diary: .. \,,. e relnained t\\'o hours and a 
half, and I caIne back quite beaten, and 111Y head be- 
\yildered, fronl the l11yriads of beautiful and \vonderful 
things \vhich no\v quite dazzle one
s eyes! such efforts 
have been l11ade, and our people ha\"e sho\\'11 such taste 
in their rnanufactures! All o\ving to this great exhibi- 
tion and to Albert, - all to hil1t! \Ve \vent up il1to the 
gallery and the sight froln there, \",ith the nUlnerous 
courts full of all sorts of objects of art and 111anufacture, 
is quite 111arvellous. The noise \yas oyerpo\yering, for 
so much \vas going on every\vhere, and froln t\yelve to 
t".enty thousand people engaged in arranging all sorts of 
things. 
" 
IAY I. - The great event has taken place, - a com- 
plete and beautiful triulnph; a glorious anel touching 
sight, - one that I shall ever be proud of for nlY belayed 
..\lbert and nlY country. Yes; it is a day \yhich Inakes my 
heart s".ell \vith pride and glory and thankful ness ! 
"The park presented a \vonderful spectacle, cro\vds 
streanling through it, carriages and troops passing, quite 
like the coronation day, and for me the same anxiety- 
no, 111uch greater anxiety, on account of my beloved Albert. 
The day \vas bright, and all bustle and excitement. At 
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half-past eleven the whole procession in state carriages ,vas 
in Illotion. The Green Park and Hyde Park ,vere one 
densely cro\vded lnass of human beings, in the highest 
good hUI11or, and n10st enthusiastic. I never sa\v Hyde 
Park look as it did, - as far as the eye could reach. A 
little rain fell just as v.'e started; but before ,ve caIne near 
the Crystal Palace the sun shone and gleal11ed upon the 
gigantic edifice, upon \vhich the flags of all the nations 
\vere floating. \\r e drove up Rotten Ro\\', and got out at 
the entrance on that side. 
"rrhe glilnpse of the transept through the iron gates, the 
\vaving pahns, f1o\vers, statues, 111yriads of people filling the 
galleries and seats around, ,vith the flourish of trUI11pets as 
we entered, gave us a sensation \vhich I can never forget, 
and I felt 111uch l11oved. \Ve ,vent for a I1l0111ent to a little 
side-roonl, \vhere \ve left our sha\\'ls, and \vhere \ye found 
Illan11n:1 and 
iary (Princess of rreck), and out
ide \\Thich 
\vere standing the other princes. I n a fe,v seconds ,ve pro- , 
ceeded, .l.L\lbert leading 111e, having Vicky at his hand, and 
Bertie holding n1Ïne. The sight as ,ve came to the 111idclle, 
\vhere the steps and chair (\vhich I did 1/ot sit on) ,,,ere 
placed. \"ith the beautiful crystal fountain just in front of 
it. \vas lllagical. - so vast, so glorious, so touching. One 
felt - as so Inany did to \VhOl11 I have since spoken- 
fi} b
d \vith devotion, - Inore so than by any service I have 
ever heard. The trelnendous cheers, the joy expressed in 
every face, the il11l11ensity of the building, the nlixture of 
pah11s, flowers, trees, statues, fountains, the organ (,,'ith 
t\VO hundred. instruments and six hundred voices, ,,'hich 
sounded 
ike nothing), and n1Y beloved husband, the author 
of this' Peace Festival,' \vhich united the industry of all 
nations of the earth
 - all this was moving indeed, and it 
,vas and is a day to live forever. God bless Iny dearest 
Albert, God bless my dearest countr)T, ,vhich has sho,vn 
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itself so great to-day! The only event it in the slightest 
degree relninded me of ,vas the coronation; but this 
day's festival \\?as a thousand times superior. In fact, 
it is unique, and can bear no cOInparison, froin its peculi- 
arity, beauty, and combination of such different and striking 
. objects. 
" Albert left my side after 'God save the Queen' had 
been sung, and, at the head of the commissioners, - a 
curious set of political and distinguished Inen, - read me 
the report, \yhich is a long one, and to \vhich I read a short 
ans\yer. After \vhich the A rchbishop of Canterbury 
offered up a short and appropriate prayer, follo\"ed by the 
'Hallelujah Chorus,' during \\'hich a Chinese Inandarin 
slo\vly and gravely n1ade his \\Tay around the fountain, and 
made me a profound obeisance. Then the procession began. 
It \vas beautifully arranged and of great length, - the pre- 
scribed order being exactly adhered to. The na\.e \,"as 
full, \\Thich had not been intended; but still there was no 
difficulty, and the \"hole long \valk fro111 one end to the 
other \vas Blade in the Inidst of continued and deafening 
cheers and \\'a\-ing of handkerchiefs. 

very one's face \\'as 
bright and sll1iling, Inany \\.ith tears in their eyes. 
Iany 
Frenchmen called out, , 17i"ve III Reine." One could, of 
course, see nothirg but \\ hat \vas near in the nave, 
and nothing in the courts. The organs \vere but little 
heard, but the military band at one end had a very fine 
effect as \ve passed along. They played the nlarch fron1 
.-\thalie. The beautiful .A..lnazon in bronze, by Kiss, looked 
very magnificent. 
" \" ê returned to our place, and .L
lbert told Lord Bread- 
albane to declare that the exhibition \vas opened, ,yhich he 
did in a loud voice: 'Her majesty cOlnmands n1e to declare 
this exhibition open,' \vhich \vas follo\ved by a flourish of 
trum pets, and immense cheering. All the cOffilnissioners, 
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the executive comn1ittee, etc., who \vorked so hard, and to 
,,,hOln such in1111ense praise is due, seen1ed truly happy, and 
no one nlore so than l\Ir. Joseph Paxton, \"ho planned the 
building
 and \rho rose froin being a C0l1lnl0n gardener's 
boy. " 
The exhibition ,,,as a perfect success, and all those 
that have followed haye certainly been a cOlnpliment to' 
Prince Albert's enterpri
e. 1'he building itself called forth 
l11uch ,vonder and achniration, the beautiful structure being 
entirely of glass and iron. It \vas after\vards removed to 
SydenhaIl1, ,,,here it no,,, stands, and ,vhere few travellers 
fail to nlake a visit on purpose to behold this wonderful 
inspiration of 
Ir., no,v Sir Joseph, Paxton. 
" I Blust not oinit to l11ention an interesting episode of 
this day," \vrites the queen; viz. "the visit of the good old 
Duke of \Vellington, on this his eighty-second birthday, to 
his little godson, our dear little Arthur. He came to us 
at five, and I gave hinl a golden cup and sOlne toys, \vhich 
he hiinself had chosen, and Arthur gave hinl a nosegay. 
" \\T e dined en falJuïle, and then \vent to Covent Garden 
Opera. I \vas rather tired; but \ve "gere both so happy, so 
full of thankfulness! God is indeed our kind and nlerciful 
Father! " 
Lord John Russell and Lord Pahnerston were among the 
first to offer congratulations to the queen on the success of 
the undertaking; and Sir George Grey \vas able to report 
next day that, although t\veBty-five thousand people had 
been \vithin the building, and seven hundred thousand 
along the route bet\\Teen Buckinghanl Palace and Hyde 
Park, not a single accident had happened, and not a case 
of bad behavior had been reported by the police. 
\Vhile in Scotland the prince \von the admiration of 
the Highlanders by his skill in deer-stalking, and by 
the energy and endurance with which he made his tramps 
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over hill and heather. He and the queen returned to Lon- 
don in tÏ1ne to n1ake one 1110re visit to the exhibition, 
\\'hich closed in October. 
I'his year \vas n1elnorable for a visit from Kossuth, 
\\'ho sought to secure the iuterven tion of England in the 
cause of Hungarian independence. He receiyed a \"arm 
,yeICOlne, and his irresistible, passionate eloquence channed 
thousands of people, even though they did not sympa- 
thize ,,-ith hinl or his object. He spoke the purest Eng- 
lish, and his po\yers of speech excited the ,,"onder and 
adlniration of his hearers eyery\vhere; but he soon found 
that the peace \yith Austria \\.as not to be broken. So 
the illustrious patriot canle to .L\..merica, ,,"here again he 
\vas doonled to disappointlnent. 
Before the close of the year all England, and, indeed, 
the ,yhole ,,"odd, \vas taken by surprise by the coup 
d'état n1ade by Louis Napoleon, \\'hich placed hinl on 
the throne a
 Emperor of the French. This ren1arkable 
piece of intelligence reached the queen just before her 
departure flaBl Osborne, and she in1111ediately ,yrote Lord 
J chn Russell to request Lord X ornlanby, her a 111 bassador 
at Paris, " to renlain entirely passiye, and to take no part 
\\Thatever in ,,"hat "'as passing, and to say no ,yord that 
might be n1isconstrued into approval of the action of 
Louis Napoleon." 
Lord N armanby's reply created quite a sensation. He 
wrote that ,,,hen he called on 1\1. Targot, the French J\iin- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, to tell hinl that no change ,yas to 
be Inade in England's relations \yith France, he ".as as- 
tonished to hear from that gentlenlan that Lord Palmer- 
ston had, t\VO days before, called upon Count "1 ale,yski, 
the French an1bassador in London, and not only expressed 
his approval of ,vhat the ne,v emperor had done, but had 
declared that he could not haye acted other\vise. 
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\Vhen this was repeated to the queen she ,vas un\villing 
to believe it, considering ho,v explicit she had been in 
desiring strict neutrality on the part of her ministers. 
She ,vrote Lord John Russell desiring an explanation, 
and he at once opened a correspondence with Lord Palm- 
erston on the subject. Many letters passed bet\veen the 
t,vo statesmen before complete satisfaction could be 
obtained. Lord Pahnerston had profound confidence in 
hÏ1nself, and every n1an \\'ho differed from hilTI \vas, in his 
estÍtnation, a blockhead. He jUlnped at conclusions, 
acted upon them quickly, cared little for the opinion of 
the \vorld, and regarded those Inore deliberate than him- 
self as dullards. Thus had he often acted upon his own 
judgment and authority in deciding Inatters of state, and 
pledged the queen to a course of conduct of ,,,hich she 
did not \vholly approve. This ,vas exceedingly aggra- 
vating, and her lnajesty chafed under it. "'ith regard 
to the COltp d' état, he \\Tote just as one of Louis N apo- 
leon's Ininisters 111ight have done in addressing a foreign 
court. He did not disguise the contelnpt he felt for 
Lord John Russell because he thought differently froBl 
himself in the Inatter, and obstinately refused to under- 
stand that it \vas not his favoring the action of Louis 
Napoleon that gave offense, but his openly expressing his 
approval of it in defiance of the queen's judglnent and 
decision. 
Lord John Russell ".as highly indignant, and declared 
that, \vhile he admired the energy and ability of his col- 
league, he could not subn1Ït to being associated \vith one 
\vho \vas constantly creating nlisunderstandings and COln- 
Initting acts of imprudence. The consequence \vas that 
Lord Palmerston \vithdre\v froln office, and Lord Gran- 
ville took his place. 
Lord Palmerston's removal caused a sensation an over 
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Europe, for he had sho\vn hÌ1nself to be a man of great 
ability and strong COBl1110n sense; and it \vas generally 
believed that he had been sacrificed to gOyernlnent in- 
trigue, though such \vas not the case. The cabinet n1et on 
the t\\'enty-second of December, and conden1necl Lord 
'Pahnerston's conduct, and approved of the steps taken 
by Lord J oha Russell. 
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[A.D. 1852.] rrhe year opened \\'ith considerable un- 
easiness regarding the probability of a French invasion; 
and the queen dre\v the attention of parlialnent to the 
necessity of increasing the number of soldiers. 'Vithout 
explaining the plan of the" militia bill," \vhich \vas brought 
up for consideration, it is only necessary to say that the 
alterations Inade in it by the members of the house excited 
the indignation of Lord John H..ussell to such a degree 
that he sent his resignation to her Inajesty. Lord Derby 
took his place as Ininister, and 11r. Disraeli becalne Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
Inons. The scheme for proyiding forces to defend the 
country \vas soon cOlnpleted; and 1\1r. Disraeli occasioned 
no little surprise by the talent 
1e showed for figures, in 
addition to his other gifts. 
1"he new adlninistration \vas called the "\Vho? \Vho? 
l\Iinistry," and this is ho\v it caIne by such a queer nanle. 
rrhe Duke of \Vellington was somewhat deaf, and, like 
Inany people so afflicted, spoke in a very loud tone. He 
\vas so anxious to hear the nalnes of those \vho \vere to 
fornl the ne\v cabinet that he stopped Lord I)erby in the 
House of Lords, and asked to \vhat person each office was 
to be assigned. As the prime minister mentioned the 
names, the aged duke eagerly asked, ""Tho? "Tho?" and 
the more unfamiliar the names the louder they had to be 
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repeated, and the oftener and more audible became the 
,. 'Yho? \Vho?" until the conversation 'vas heard by all 
the Inenlbers. rrhe story got abroad, and the familiar name 
of the "\\Tho? \Vho?" governlnent ,,'as given to Lord 
l)erby's adlninistration. 
.; 
The \vell-kno\vn gray head disappeared soon after; for 
the old duke died on the fourteenth of September, at \Val- 
mer Castle, in his eighty-fourth year. Never did any other 
Inan occupy such a position in England as the Duke of 
'\' ellington. The \vhole nation loved him and had the 
utn10st confidence in hiln; and to the queen he \vas a loyal 
subject and an affectionate friend. Strong lnen shed tears 
\\'hen they announced his death, for he had held a "arm 
place in the hearts of his countrymen. "He \yas the pride 
and good genius, as it \vere, of this country," - \vrote the 
queen, -" the Inost loyal and devoted subject, and the 
staunchest supporter the CrO\\ì1 ever had. He ,vas to us a 
true friend and most valuable adyiser." 
rfhis is the order \vhich Lord Derby issued to the arlny, 
by her 111ajesty's comn1ancl : - 
"The discipline \vhich he exacted from others, as the 
main foundation of the nlilitary character, he sternly Ì1n- 
posed upon hÍ1nself; and the queen desires to ilnpress upon 
the army that the greatest cOlnlnander \yhOnl England ever 
sa\\' has left an exalnple for the ilnitation of every soldier, in 
taking as his guiding principle, in every relation of life, an 
energetic and unhesitating obedience to the call of duty." 
In Southey's" Peninsular "Tar," this sentence referring 
to the great duke occurs: "His calnpaigns \vere sanctified 
by the cause; they \vere sullied by no cruelties, no crin1es; 
the chariot \"heels of his triulnphs have been follo,,'ed by 
no curses; his laurels are ent\vined \\'ith the alnaranths of 
righteousness, and upon his deathbed he might remember 
his victories anlong his great \vorks." 
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The funeral \vas grand and ilnposing, and beneath the 
dome of the J\Ietropolitan Cathedral the relnains of Eng- 
land's greatest military hero "
ere laid beside those of 
Nelson, her greatest naval hero. ,. \Ve have buried in our 
greatest general," said Lord Derby, in the House of Lords 
next day, " the man alnong us \\'ho had the greatest horror 
of \var." 
After a short sojourn at Bahnoral the court returned to 
Windsor, and as soon as parlialnent \vas opened repaired 
to Osborne, \\'hen her Inajesty ,vas soon called upon to 
make another change in her Ininistry. 
1,,1r. Disraeli occupied the attention of the house for 
nlore than fi,
e hours \yith a speech regarding the reduction 
of certain taxes and the increase of others. He spoke 
ably, and made a strong ilnpression: but a still stronger 
one ,vas Inade by 1\1r. Gladstone in opposition. I t ,vas 
four long nights before the debate concluded, and it re- 
sulted in the resignation of the Ininistry, \yhich ,vas for- 
JuaBy tendered to the queen the next lTIorning. Fronl 
that period Disraeli and Gladstone \vere rivals in po\yer 
and opponents in parlianlent for 11lore than t\venty years. 
1'he queen no\v felt the necessity for the fonnation of a 
po\verful achninistration, and for that purpose she called on 
Lord Aberdeen, \vho beCalTIe prilne 11linister. Lord John 
H..ussell took the foreign office, Lord Pahnerston becallle 
hon1e secretary, and 1\1r. Gladstone chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. This \vas a po\verflll organization; but the 111an 
\vho attracted the 11lost attention \\'as 1\1 r. Gladstone, then 
forty-three years of age. He had entered public life at a 
very early age, and had often distinguished hilnself as a de- 
bater. He was born in Liverpool, and his father \vas a 
Scotchman. He \vas a free-trader, and as such early at- 
tached hilnself to Peel. The speech ,vhich he made just 
after the forluation of the new nlinistry lasted several 
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honrs; but it ,vas so fine that his hearers \vere charmed, 
and nobody ,,'ished it to come to an end. His voice "
as 
relnarkably clear and resonant, and he had the rare gift of 
being able to argue, ,vith all the fluency for \vhich he ,vas 
noted, \\'ithout the slightest preparation. He \vould start 
, to his feet at a n10ment's notice, and pour forth a volume 
of \vords effective as they ,vere eloquent. ]\1r. Gladstone. 
besides being an orator, ,vas a statesman, a critic, an essay- 
ist, a Greek scholar, 
nd a financier. 
[A.D. 1853.J The queen ,vas quite satisfied \vith her 
ne\v cabinet, and \vrote King Leopold: "The success of 
our excellent Aberdeen's arduous task, and the fonnation 
of so brilliant and strong a cabinet, ,,"ould, I ,vas sure, 
please you. It is the realization of the country's and our 
o\vn 1110st ardent \vishes, and it deserves success, and ,,,ill, 
I think, conllnand great support." 
rrhe court prolonged their stay at Osborne until late in 
the spring of this year, and during that time the Eastern 
question began to attract attention. On that subject \ve 
shall presently have n10re to say. Another royal visit to 
Dublin 111ust first be Inentioned. It ,,,as made 011 the occa- 
sion of the opening of a great Art and Industrial. Exhibi- 
tion, silnilar to the one of 185 I in London. The exhibition 
opened in July; but Ineasles, ,vhich attacked the Queen, 
Prince Albert, and all but the t\VO younger royal children, 
delayed them for a month. 
.I 
It \vas on the t\venty-ninth of August bëfore the royal 
party reached Dublin, ,,'here they "'ere \velcolned \yith the 
saIne enthusiasn1 that had marked their visit four years 
before. The n10rning of each day \yas devoted to the 
exhibition, and the Irish poplins, laces, and pottery ,,-ere 
special objects of adlniration. 
After passing a pleasant \yeek at Dublin the royal guests 
drove to Kingsto\vn, on the e\"ening of Septeln ber 3, \vhere 
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an iuunense cro\vcl assembled to bid them adieu. "The 
evening \vas very beautiful," says her Ina jesty's diary, "and 
the sight a fine one, - all the ships and yachts decked out 
and firing salutes, and thousands on the quay cheering." 
As night closed in, a n1agnificent aurora borealis lighted 
up the northern sky, and fire-\yorks \yere let off until late 
into the night. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


On the sixth of Septelnber. the court reached Balmoral ; 
but they could not en joy this retreat so lnuch as usual, 
because the prospect of \yar with Russia ,vas daily becom- 
ing more ilnn1Ïnent. England had been at peace \vith all 
the \yorld for forty years, and she \vas very reluctant to be 
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dra,vn into any complication no\v; but a fe\v ,vords of 
explanation \vill sho\\" how she ,vas forced to fight. 
,A, treaty had been made bet\\"een Francis I. and the Sul- 
tan, by \yhich the holy places in .Palestine and the lllonks 
of the Latin church ,yere placed under the protection of 
,France. In course of tÏ111e the Greeks began to dispute 
the claÏ1n of the Latin n10nks to guard the shrines, and 
serious disputes arose. Then Russia, clain1ing to possess 
the greatest nU111 ber of Greek Catholics alnong her sub- 
jects, thought fit to interfere. 1'he Blatter \\'as left to the 
decision of the Turkish Porte, \\.hich granted keys to cer- 
tain of the shrines to the Latins. and of others to the 
Greeks. The French \\"ere not pleased, but agreed to 
accept the decision. X ot 
o the Russians 
 they felt 
that the French had the key to the Inost important shrines, 
and had therefore obtained snprelnacy oyer theln in the 
East. Besides. the Ru:,sian GO\Ternnlent \yas detennined to 
ha\Te the protectorate of the Christians in l\lrkey, e\Ten 
though they gained it at the point of the s\yord. So Prince 

[enschikoff \yas sent \YÌth a suite of na\9al and Inilitary 
officers to Constantinople to propo
e a sort of con\Tention 
to enable his gOyernnlent to assert this protectorate over 
the Greek church ".ithin the rrurkish Enlpire. He de- 
JHanded an inHnediate reply. '['he ne\\" foreign lllinister, \\"ho 
had just entereà upon hi
 office. asked for fi\Te or six days 
in which to consider so inlportant a Blatter. This ,,,as re- 
fused, whereupon the Ottolnan council becalne indignant 
and declined to ha\ e an\T con\Tention at all. 
Prince :\[enschikoff at once left Constantinople, and 
Russia began her preparations for ,yar. Before Blany days 
her troops were gathering in great force along the frontier. 
This aroused the patriotis111 of all the rrurks. 
[osletn as 
\yell as Christian. and Russia appeared like a big giant 
ready to goble them up. 
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The czar had long before calleà rrurkey, "the sick Inan," 
and had invited the English Ininistry to form an agreell1ent 
with hiln, as to the distribution of the effects in case "the 
sick man" should die. He desired no strife, - oh no! He 
,vas perfectly satisfied that arrangelnents should be l11ade 
that \yould be agreeable to all parties, provided he got 
possession of Constantinople. 
England very properly refused to ackno"Tledge that 
Turkey \vas "a sick man" at all, and ,,"ould not agree that 
any European po\ver should be \yiped out. But she de- 
sired no ,var, and so a conference ,vas called at Vienna 
bet\veen England, France, Austria, and Prussia, for the 
purpose of patching up, if possible, a reconciliation bet\veen 
Turkey and Russia. The eagerness ,,,ith \"hich Russia 
consented to accept the \Tienna note 111ade the 1'urkish 
Governnlent suspicious that sne sa\v something of special 
advantage in it to herself. Therefore, through the ad "ice of 
the English alnbassador at Constantinople, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, the Tn rks declined to accept the Vienna 
note, unless certain ch3nges ,,'ere Blade. The prince con- 
sort had said that the \Tienna -note ,,,as a trap laid by 
Russia, and he ,vas right; it ,,'as a trap in ,vhich the \\-est- 
ern po\vers \vould ha,'e been caught, had it not been for 
the shre\vdness of de Redcliffe. 
The czar ,vould listen to no Inodification of the Vienna 
note; so Turkey declared ,var, and the French and English 
fleet conlbined \vere sent to the Bosporus ,vith orders to 
pass into the Black Sea, if the Russian fleet came out of 
Sebastopo1. rrurkish independence Blust be maintained. 
and that could not be unless the Western powers granted 
their assistance. Thus ,vas war inevitably thrust upon 
then1. 
[.\.D. 1854.J The Russian ambassador left London on 
the seventh of February, and on the same day the English 
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aIl1bas
ador ,,,as recalled. To\vards the close of the month 
a fonna] declaration of ,var ,vas issued. 
Iean\vhile, regi- 
nlents ,vere constantly passing through London, and en1- 
barking for action in the East. The queen thus describes 
one in a letter to King Leopold:- 
"The last battalion' of the Scotch Fusileers elnbarked 
to-clay. l"hey passed through the court-yard here at seyen 
o'clock in the Inorning. ,\r e stood on the balcony to see 
thenl. The 11lorning fine, the sun shining over the to,"ers 
of "'estminster Abbey, and an il1unense cro\vd collected 
to see the fine 111en, an4 cheering them Î1TIlnensely, as \vith 
difficulty they marched along. They forrìlecl line, pre- 
sented arn1S, and then cheered us very heartily and \yent 
off cheering. I t ,vas a touching and beautiful sight. 
::\Iany sorro\\'ing friends ,,,ere there, and ,,,e sa\y the 
shake of TIlany a hand. )1 y best \"ishes and prayers \yill 
be \vith thell1 all." 
.A. fe\\' clays later the queen and prince visited the 111ag- 
nificent fleet at Spithead under the cOl1llnand of Sir Charles 
Napier. ,,; 'Ye are just starting to see the fleet," wrote her 
majesty to Lord Aberdeen, ",yhich is to sail at once for 
its inlportant destination. It \"ill be a solenln 1110111ent! 
l\Iany a heart ,,,ill be yery heavy. and Hlany a prayer, in- 
cluding our o'''n, ,,,ill be offered up for its safety and 
glory." 
Lord Raglan, an old pupil of the Duke of \Yellington, 
\\-ho had lost his right ann at \Yaterloo, ,,,as appointed to 
COlnll1and the English forces. and 
rarshal St. 
\rnaud 
those of the French. Their instructions ,,,ere to cOllununi- 
cate ,yith Oll1ar Pasha. the 1\lrkish cOlnnlander, and then 
to decide \yhether an ilTIlTIediate attack upon Sebastopol, 
the Crinlean stronghold, ,,,as ach-isable. l'he three C0I11- 
Inanders did consult. and did not altogether relish the idea 
of such an attack; but it had been strongly urged by the 
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English and French governments, and, therefore, ,vas it 
undertaken. 
On the fourteenth of September, twenty-seven thou- 
sand English, thirty thousand French, and seven thousand 
1'urks landed ,vithout opposition on the shores of the 
Crimea. On the nineteenth they 111arched to\vards the 
river Alllla, and reached its banks at noon of the 
t\ventieth. Prince l\Ienschikoff thought his position in- 
vulnerable \vith his Russian batteries, his artillery, and 
his dense Inasses of infantry covering the hills; and when 
he sa\v the enelllY approach, he began to congratulate hiln- 
self upon the glorious victory that - he already considered 
assured, He did not open fire on then1 as they crossed to 
his side of the river 
 that \vas not in accordance váth his 
plan. He had told the czar that he could easily hold his 
position for three \veeks; and so he \vould Inerely play ,,-irh 
the allied troops until his imnlense reinforcenlents arrived, 
and then it \vould be so easy to pounce do\vn upon thenl 
and crush thenl. So certain did he feel of the result of a 
fight that some of the precautions that a less arrogant 
genelal \vould have taken \vere entirely unheeded. The 
consequence \vas, that after a desperate c0111bat the allied 
forces droye the Russians froll1 the field and gained a com- 
plete yictory. 
If an inl111ediate attack had been Blade upon Sebastopol 
in the face of this victory, it 1l1ight have been taken; but 
there \vas no :\Iarlborough, no \Yellington, in the English 
anny at that tiUIC, and the Hying Russian troops \vere not 
even pursued. Thus they gained tilne, not only to consider 
the cause of their defeat, but to increase their defences. 
On the third day after the battle, the allied troops gazed 
in \yonder at certain lnovenlents of the Russians in the 
Black Sea. " \Vhat ""ere they about?" was the question 
that ,vas asked on all sicle
, "'V ere they going to attack the 
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English and f'rench ships?" It seemed so, for seven of 
their \yar ,-essels \\ ere clra\yn up right to the very entrance 
of the harbor, and under the very noses of the enelny. 
I'he operation \vas soon explained; for slo\\'ly but surely did 
the se\Ten vessels go dO\\ïl, dO\\ïl into the \vater, until 
nothing ,yas to be seen of theln but the tops of their n1asts. 
Then yanished all hope of a speedy capture of Sebastopol. 
Her harbor \"as as iUlpassable as though huge rocks 
guarded it. 
Then the allied forces began a long, fatiguing nlarch to 
Balakla\"a, \yhich lies south of Sebastopol, and has a port 
that ,,'ould enable thell1 to keep conlnlunication bet\\"een 
the arnlY and the navy intact. They reached their destina- 
tion safely, stationed thenlselves on the heights aboye the 
city, and \yith the fleet in the harbor prepared to attack 
Sebastopol sinlultaneously by sea and land. On the seven- 
teenth of October the attack began; but the ships could not 
get near.enough, on account of the sunken war yessels to 
do ,.erv effective ,,-ork, and so it proyed a failure. 
J . 
On the t\venty-fifth, the Russians 111ade an attack \\ ith the 
hope of getting possession of Balaklava. The assault \yas 
bold and splendid, and \vith boldness and splendor ,,,as it 
repuJsed. It \'"as during this battle that the charge of the 
Liaht Bri2:ade "'as lnade. of \"hich Tennyson has \vritten in 
b 
 J 
so spirited a 111anner : - 


." Forward. the Light Brigade!' 
\Ya5 there a man dismayed? 
X ot though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not the reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die,- 
Into the vane\" of Death 
Rode the six hundred." 


Son1e one had blundered, but exactly \"ho has never 
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been entirely settled. 1'he officer \\ ho received the order 
\\'as one of the first \\'ho fell 
 and, of the six hundred and 
seyen nlen\yho cOlnposed the I-light Brigade, only one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight returned. ,t\,ll the ,,,orld ,vondered 
at the lnagnificent charge. 
"\Yhen can their glory fade? - .. asks the Poet Lau- 
reate. X e,-er \"hile courage and heroisHl are honored. 
On the fìfth of N o"elnber the battle of lnkennann ,vas 
fought during a dark. hea,'y fog. l-'his ,,,as the fiercest 
fight of the calnpaign, and took place ahnost entirely in 
the dark. It \yas a hand-to-hand cOll1bat, and the loss ,,,as 
,rery heay\' Oh. all sides. I twas, howe\'er, a yictorv to the 
., ." J 
allies 
 and the queen was so \yell pleased that she expressed 
her a(hniration of Lord Raglan's generalship by conferring 
upon hin1 the baton of tì.eld-lnarsha1. 
Sir George Cathcart \\'as one of the officers who lost his 
life in this call1paign, and the queen \"rote a 1110St touching 
letter of sYll1pathy to his \yido\\'. .. \s a Inark of .regard to 
his Inenlory, her Inajesty appointed his daughter EnÚlyone 
of her 111aids-of-honor. 
'I'he Russians beha,'ed. as they ahyays do, with the great- 
est barbarity. 
. \"'hen poor Sir George C-'athcart felL" 
,yrites the queen. .. his faithful and de\-oted Inilitary secre- 
tary sprang froln his horse. and \yith one ann - he \"as 
\\'ounded in the other - supported his dying chief, \vhen 
three ,,-retches c
lIne and bayoneted hin1." Such scenes 
"'ere not at all UnC01l11l10n : and \yhen the English or French 
soldier
 "'ere a ,
isting the \youncled enelny that \\'ere left 
on the battlèfield they ah\rays took the precaution to 
deprive theln of their anus: for it "as not unusual for a 
Russian soldier to receÏ\re a cup of 'yater ,yith one hand, 
and stab his benefactor in the back ,yith the other. 
During the \"inter the suffering among the troops \\'as 
very great. Cholera had attacked them and thinned their 
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ranks to a great extent. l\Ien \"ere dying by hundreds, 
because the hospitals \vere in such a bad condition, and 
even the stores of food and 111edicines that ,vere sent out 
could not be got at. There ,vas a lack of system and 
organization in the army, \vhich prevented supplies from 
,reaching the proper places, and they ,vere often left to 
decay in the holds of vessels, or \vorse still, fell into the 
hands of the Russians. 
At last Sir Sidney Herbert remelnbered l\Iiss Florence 
Nightingale, and applied to her for relief. l\fiss Nightin- 
gale ,vas the daughter of a ,vealthy English country gentle- 
111an, ,,,ho had Inade nursing a study. At the tÏ1ne of the 
breaking out of the Crin1ean \"ar she \vas engaged in 
establishing an institution for training nurses after the plan 
of some she had yisited on the continent. To this lady, 
then, Sir Sidney turned, and she consented at once to take 
charge of the Scutari hospital. She ,vent out to the 
Crimea \\ ith a corps of thirty-seven ladies, and froln the 
1110lnent of her arri\Tal no further cOl1lplaints ,vere nlade 
about hospital regulations. She restored order as by a 
stroke of magic, and thousands of sick and wounded sol- 
diers "'ere cOl1lforted by the tender nursing of that corps 
of brave, self-sacrificing "'Olnen. 
rrhe queen, the elder princess, and all the ladies of the 
court nlade \yoolen cOlnforters, mittens, and other ,varm 
clothing to be distributed in the anny, and their example 
was ilnitated by ,vonlen in every part of the kingdol11. 
The Ininistry at home \\'ere very much blalned for the 
lack of organization in the anny, and changes \yere made. 
Lord J oh n Russell resigned, and '''fote to Lord Aberdeen, 
urging that I.lord Palmerston should take charge of the ,var 
departnlent. Then the queen \vrote to Lord Palmerston, 
asking him" \vhether he could undertake to fornl an ad- 
ministration that v.'ould command the confidence of parlia- 
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ment, and properly conduct public affairs." He accepted, 
and much to his surprise found hilllself prime minister. 
Lord Panmure becallle minister of \\'ar. 

Iean\vhile negotiations for peace \vere begun at Vienna, 
and Lord John Russell \vas sent there to represent Eng- 
land. On the second of March the czar died very 
suddenly - it ,vas said of pneun10nia; but defeat and 
blasted hopes had 1l1uch to do \vith his fatal illness. People 
outside of Russia did not seelll very sorry; and it \vas 
ardently hoped that the ne,v czar \vould be lllore inclined 
for peace than his father, but the conference at \Tienna 
failed. 
Then Louis Napoleon resolved to go to the CrÎ1nea him- 
self, but England interposed to prevent, and he Inet \vith 
discouragement at home also. His next resolution \vas to 
make a visit to the queen, and having ascertained that it 
\vould be welcome, he named April 16 for the day of 
his arrival. The empress \vas to accompany hiln. The 
notice \vas short, but a splendid suite of apartnlents ,,'as 
quickly prepared at \'Tindsor Castle for the royal guests. 
The prince went do,vn to Dover to 111eet them, but in 
consequence of a dense fog it was noon before they 
landed. An enthusiastic welcollle greeted England's ally 
at every point; flags \vaved froln the houses, and triumphal 
arches had been erected, all festooned with bright banners 
and flowers. Extracts from her majesty's diary \"ill best 
describe the arrival at \Vindsor. 
[A.D. 1855.J " I advanced and eTnbraced the emperor, 
\vho received t\VO salutes on either cheek {roln me, having 
first kissed IllY hand. I next elnbraced the very gentle, 
graceful, and evidently very nervous empress. We pre- 
sented the children; the emperor elnbraced Bertie, and 
then we \vent up stairs, Albert leading the empress, 
who, in the most engaging manner, refused to go first, 
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but at length, \vith graceful reluctance, did so, the emperor 
leading me, expressing his great gratification at being here 
and seeing n1e. 
" 
 othing can be more civil or alniable or lnore \vell- 
bred than the etnperor's nlanner - so full of tact. . A long 
\valk after breakfast gave hitn and Albert an opportunity 
to discuss the ,,'ar. The empress \vas as eager as her 
husband that he should go to the Crimea. She sees no 
greater danger for hinl there than else\vhere - in fact, than 
in Paris. She is full of courage and spirit, and yet so 
gentle, ,,-ith such innocent and charnling manners." 
During the visit the emperor \vas invested ,,'ith the 
Order of the Garter, and on the nineteenth he and the 
eInpress "'ere entertained at Guildhall, by the city of I,on- 
don, at a grand banquet. They returned to the palace in 
the evening, chanlled ,,'ith the \vay they had been received 
every,yhere, and later they attended the opera. 
I n the e,oening a council ,vas held to decide upon future 
operations in the Crin1ea, and the next day the royal guests 
took their departure. 
\Vhile the emperor \vas in England, St. ...'\rnaud had died 
at the seat of \yar, and soon after news ,vas brought of the 
death of Lord Raglan. rrhe forn1er ,vas succeeded by 
Can robert, ,,,ho soon resigned in favor of General Pélissier, 
and the latter by General Simpson. Sardinia had come 
for\vard as an ally, and her troops had distinguished thetn- 
sehoes for bravery and skill. 
rfhe visit of the emperor and empress had to be returned, 
so the queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of \Yales, and the 
princess royal embarked, on the eighteenth of .A,ugust, on 
board the "\Tictoria and Albe rt" for Boulogne. 1'he 
etnperor stood on the quay \vith a brilliant retinue to 
receive theIn, and conducted them to the raihvay station. 
Arriving at St. Cloud, the royal guests \vere recei\oed by 
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the empress "an1Ïdst a blaze of light from laInps 
l1d 
torches, the roar of cannon, ITIusic, drums, and cheers." 
" The saloons are splendid," writes the queen, " the ceilings 
are beautifully painted, and the \valls hung ,yith gobelins. 
The saloon in which \ve dined ,vas terribly hot, for the 
table "'as covered \vith ,vax ìights, which quite dazzled nie. 
Everything ,vas Inagnificent, and all very quiet and royal.' J 
l'his beautiful palace, ,,,hich the queen describes in her 
diary, is in ruins no\v,- not from age, but fronl the stonn of 
revolution that has destroyed so many fine buildings in and 
near Paris. 
It Inigh t be tiresome to those of Iny readers ,vho are not 
fond of descriptions to follo,v the queen in her visits to an 
the interesting places in Paris and its suburbs; so \ve ,vill 
merely say that, after a \veek of feasting and sight-seeing, 
she returned to Osborne ,vith her fanlily, having cemented 
a ,varm friendship \vith the en1peror and empress of the 
French. 
In Septelnber the glorious tidings of the fall of Sebas- 
topol reached England. A sillluitaneous attack of the 
French and English forces on the t\VO fortresses - Redan 
and 1\Ialakoff - had resulted in victory; and then the 
Russians, finding that it ,vould be useless to remain longer 
at Sebastopol, left it a burning mass, \vith po,vder maga- 

ines exploding, and flalnes bursting from every private 
and public building in the place. And so the \var came to 
a close, and a treaty of peace \vas signed in Paris on the 
thirtieth of l\Iarch. Turkey preseryed her independence, 
and all the Russian places that had been taken by the allies 
were restored. 
[A.D. 1856.] Just before peace ,vas declared, a domes- 
tic event claimed the attention of the Eng1ish royal family. 
This was a proposal fronl Frederick \\Tillialn, Prince of 
Prl1

i
. for the hand of the princess royal. All parties inter- 
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ested \yere very 111uch pleased, and Prince .LL\lbert \\-rote to 
Baron Stockmar: "The .young 111an laid his proposal be- 
fore us this 1110rning, \vith the permission of his parents 
and of the king; \\"e accepted it for ourselves, but requested 
lÚm to hold it in suspense as regards the other party until 
, after her confirnlation. I n the spring the young lnan 
\vishes to nlake his offer to herself, and possibly to come 
to us along ,yith his parents and his engaged sister. The 
seventeenth birthday is to have elapsed before the actual 
111arriage is thought of, and this \yill, therefore, not come 
off till the follo\ving spring. . . . l"'he young nlan is to 
leave us again in a fortnight. . . . I have been Inuch 
pleased \vith him. His chiefly pron1Ïnent qualities are 
great straightfor\vardness, frankness, and honesty. . . . He 
speaks of hill1self as personally greatly attracted to Vicky. 
1'hat she ,,,ill have no objection to l1lake, I regard as 
probable. " 
The next day the queen ,vrote in her diary: "Our dear 
''''ictoria ,,'as this day engaged to Prince Frederick '\Yïlliam 
of Prussia. He had already spoken to us of his \yishes; 
but \ve \vere uncertain, on account of her extrenle youth, 
\vhether he should speak to her hinlself or \yait till he caIne 
back again. Ho\\'eyer, \ye felt it \yas better he should do 
so, and during our ride this afternoon up Craig-na-Ban, 
he picked a piece of \"hite heather (the enlblenl of "good 
luck "), \yhich he gave to her; and this enabled hinl to 
Blake an allusion to his hopès and \vishes as they rode 
dO\Yl1 Glen C;,irnoch, \\'hich led to this happy conclusion." 
l'he confinnation of the princess royal took place the 
follo\\'ing l\Iarch in the private chapel of \Vindsor Castle. 
'l'he princess \vas led in by her father, and follo\yed by the 
queen. \vith the King of the Belgians. All the royal chil- 
dren, the various menlbers of the fainilv, the 111inisters, the 
... 
great officers of state, the 111enlbers of the household, and 
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many of the nobility \vere present. The Bishop of Oxford 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury performed the cere- 
mony, and everything went off extren1ely \vell. 

rhe next d01l1estic matter that occupied the attention of 
the royal parents was a plan for the education of Prince 
Alfred, \,'ho had selected the navy for his profession. In 
order that he Inight pursue his studies \vithout interruption, 
it \vas decided that he should ha've an establishment of his 
own. The Royal Lodge at \Vindsor Park was therefore 
fitted up for him, and Lieutenant John Cowell, a young 
officer of Engineers, who had received a fine scientific 
education, ,vas selected as tutor. 
The queen had ah,'ays sho\vn regard for the care of her 
\vounded soldiers, and took personal interest in the hospi- 
tal arrangements at home. In April she visited St. Mary's 
Hospital at Chathaln, where four hundred invalids were 
dra\vn up in the barrack square to receive her. After 
passing through the suffering numbers, cheering them with 
kind smiles and comforting \vords, the queen and prince 
entered the hospital, wher
 those who were not \vell 
enough to he in the open air \vere asselnbled. Some of 
the poor fellows \vere frightfully crippled and disfigured; 
but all felt flattered by their sovereign's interest in theIn, 
and many displayed, \vith honest pride, the n1edals and 
other marks of honor that they had won on the battle- 
field. Two days later her majesty visited Aldershot, where 
a can1p had been established. On a richly caparisoned 
chestnut horse she rode forward to inspect the troops. 
l'hey were drawn up in two lines, fourteen thousand in 
number, and reached out a mile and a half in length. 
Bayonets flashed in the sunlight as the Inen presented 
arms, and the bands of the different regiments burst forth 
in strains of welcome as their sovereign advanced. Hav- 
ing reached an elevated piece of ground, her majesty, sur- 
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rounded by a brilliant sui te, ".itnessed the movements_ of 
the soldiers as they ]narched past her in" a Hne. A grand 
field-day follo\ved, \"hen the queen appeared again on 
horseback, ,,-earing the uniform of a field-marshal \vith the 
star and ribbon of the Garter, and a dark blue riding-skirt. 
The sight \\"as Juore splendid than before; the troops had 
mustered cighteen thousand strong this time, and their 
Inanæuvres under the conlmand of General Knollys ex- 
cited great adilliration. 
During the san1e 1110nth there \vas a revie,,- of the fleet 
at Spithead. The royal yacht steamed out of the harbor 
follo\ved by priyate vessels, all decked "rith ,flags and 
cro\vded ,vith spectators
 and, as they passed through the 
double line of n1en-of-\var, a royal salute ,vas fired; and 
this, added to the cheering of the Inen, produced a most 
exciting scene. The tleet performed various evolutions 
after\vards, and then had a n1Îmic battle, ,vhich concluded 
the proceedings. Several more revie\vs, both of the navy 
and arn1Y, took place this year, and her n1ajesty laid the 
corner-stone of a large n1ilitary hospital which she had 
ordered to be built near Kettey. "It is to bear Iny name," 
she \\'rote, "and is to be one of the finest in Europe. 
Loving the brave anny as I do, aI)d ha,.ing seen so many 
of my poor sick and \younded soldiers, I shall watch over 
the \vork with Inaternal anxiety." 
4
 n accident to the princess royal, in June, \vas the cause 
of a great deal of anxiety to the queen. 'I'he young lady 
\vas melting sealing-\vax by a candle. to seal a letter, \vhen 
her slee\"e caught fire and her right arn1 \vas severely 
burned from the elbo,,- to the shoulder. Had assistance 
not been near, the princess might have been burned to 
death 
 but t\\'O ladies ,,,ho ,,'ere in the room acted \,"ith 
praise,,'orthy presence of mind, and extinguished the 
flame with a hearth-rug. In a fe\v \veeks the \vounds were 
entirety healed. 
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I n the autu1l1n the court retired to Balmoral, and one of 
the 1nost distinguished yisitors presented to the queen and 
prince ,vas I\Iiss Florence Nightingale. 1"'he prince \\'rote 
of her: "She put before us all the defects of our present 
n1ilitary hospital systen1, and the refonns that are needed. 
'Ve are much pleased \YÌth her; she is extremely modest." 
.A. fortnight later she becalne the queen's guest, and Lord 
,Pann1ure, the minister of \rar, ,,"as invited to 1neet her in 
order that she might lay before hilU an account of all she 
had seen at the Crimea, and her opinions as to the reforms 
that ought to be 111ade. l\Iiss Nightingale \vas treated 
,vith all the honors due so perfect a \VOlnan and so great a 
philanthropist. 
[.A.D. 1857.J \Yhen parliall1ent opened in February
 
the queen gave an account in her speech of ho,v an insult 
had been offered to the British flag by the Chinese, at 
l"'anton, \rhich had rendered it necessary for redress to be 
den1 anded by force of anns. rrhe facts \vere these: A 
Chinese-built vessel, called "'T'he A rro\\'," sailing under a 
British flag, had been boarded by a Chinese war-junk, and 
the crew carried off a
 pirates. Sir John Bo\vring, the 
English governor at Hong- I<.ong, had demanded satisfac- 
tion, \vhich Yeh, the Chinese con1missioner, had refused. 
Thereupon the English fleet, under Acln1Ïral I\lichael Sey- 
Inour, \vas sen t to enforce reparation as \vell as free admis- 
sion of foreigners to the city of Canton. Had Sir John 
BO\\Tring not been so determined that the port of Can- 
ton should, according to a forn1er treaty, remain open to 
trade, the Inatter lnight have been settled \vithout a fight 
 
but, as it ,vas, the Chinese ,,'ere forced into a war which 
cost them dear.. 
In a few \vords the cause of the Chinese \var is told; but 
it \vollld require thousands to recount the debate \vhich 
arose in parliament as to the action of the government, 
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\vhich Lord Derby had challenged in one house, and 
Ir. 
Cobden in the other. The question ,vas, whether or no the 
,,,ar \vas to be continued, \vhether or no Lord Palmerston 
,vas to resign? "Let the noble lord, ,vho complains that 
he is the victin1 of a conspiracy, not only complain to the 
country, -let him appeal to it!" said 
Ir. Disraeli at the 
close of a t".o nights' debate. The noble lord did appeal 
to the country. He announced his policy to be, "to Inain- 
tain the rights, to defend the lives and properties of British 
subjects, to improve our relations ,vith China, and in the 
selection and arrangement of the means for the accon1- 
plishment of those objects, to perform the duty \vhich they 
o\ved to the country." The electiors \vhich took place 
soon after sho\yed a clear gain to the Ininistry, and a glo- 
rious victory for liard Paln1erston. 
T\vo visitors must be ßlentioned, the one an .\merican, 
the other a Frenchn1an, ,,,ho ,vent to England about this 
time on important missions. The 6 \merican \vas 
Ir. 
Cyrus "T. Field, \"ho astonished the leading merchants 
and scientific luen, by announcing a plan ,,,hich he had for 
laying a telegraph line beneath the ...-\tlantic to connect 
Europe and the United States. The Frenchman ,vas l\I. 
de Lesseps, ,,,ho eXplained his project for cutting a canal 
across the IsthlDUS of Suez. Both Inet \vith opposition, and 
both plans \\ere deemed ilnpossible; but, as ,,-e kno\\1, both 
have succeeded. 
The Archduke 
Iaxilnilian, brother to the Emperor of 
..-\ustria, visited the court in J uue. He \vas at that tilne 
engaged to the Princess Charlotte of Belgiuln, - the ,,,oman 
after".ards kno,vn to all the ,,"orld as "Poor Carlotta." 
It \vas six years after this visit to London that the ..\rch- 
duke 
Iaximilian became Emperor of 
Iexico, ,,-here, by a 
turn of the revolutionary ,,-heel, he ,vas ordered to be shot 
by President Juarez, in 1867. Just before his sentence 
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was carried into execution, Maximilian took out his watch, 
and, pressing a spring \vhich concealed a portrait of his 
\vife, he kissed it, and gaye it to a priest, saying: "Carry 
this souvenir to Europe, - to my dear ,vife; and, if she be 
ever able to understand you, say that my eyes closed with 
the impression of her image, ,vhich I shall carry \vith me 
above. Poor Carlotta! " He had reason to believe that 
his message never \vould be comprehended by his ,vife, 
because, as all her bright hopes \vere blasted in Mexico, 
her mind succulnbed. "Then her husband was taken pris- 
oner, she had gone to France, and then to ROlne to plead 
for help. She ,vas refused, and insanity was the result. 
One of the lTIOst inlportant movements this year was to- 
\vards the establislunent of schools for the poorer classes. 
Prince j\.lbert took a liyely interest in this matter; for it had 
astonished and pained him to find that more than half of 
the children bet\veen the ages of three and fifteen, in Eng- 
land and \Vales, could neither read nor write, and the re- 
Inainder had only t\vo years of school life. He Inade a 
speech uïging the necessity of compulsory education, and 
declared that parents J11ust be nlade to see that to secure 
education for their children was "not only their most 
sacred duty, but also their highest privilege." 
The title of Prince Consort ,vas conferred by the queen 
on her husband this year; she also distributed "the 
Victoria Cross," for the first time. r-rhis cerenlony took 
place at Hyde Park, and was intended as a re\yard for 
bravery in the army and navy. rrhese decorations had 
been manufactured by the queen's order, and had inscribed 
on one side, " For Valor." They ,vere given only to n1en 
\vho had served in the presence of the enemy, and had per- 
formed sOlne signal act of bravery or devotion to their 
country. l'he list of such names had been made out with 
great care, and her nla jesty resolved to establish the order 
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by decorating the heroes \vith her O\Vl1 hand. l\Iore than 
a hundred thousand people assembled to witness the cere- 
mony, and a vast semi-circle of seats had been erected to 
hold about t\velve thousand. Four thousand soldiers ,,,ere 
dra,vn up in a line, and bet\veen these and the royal pavil- 
ion were the sixty-t'vo brave fello\vs ,vho "'ere to be 
decorated. 
,A,t ten o'clock her Jnajesty rode into the park mounted 
on a gray horse, and dressed in a scarlet jacket, with a 
black skirt. She \vas accon1panied by the prince, Prince 
Frederick \Yilliam of Prussia, and a brilliant suite. The 
heroes "'ere brought for,,'ard one by one, and her majesty 
pinned the cross :0 the breast of each \\,ithout leaving her 
seat in the saddle. The prince saluted each n1an \vith pro- 
found respect as he withdre\\'. It "'as a splendid spectacle, 
and the enthusiasu1 of the multitude \vas very great. 
To,vards the end of June, ne\vs of the most alarming 
nature came from India. It ,,'as tha! the native regiments 
had Inutinied, and nlassacred in cOld blood the English 
officers, their \\'i\'es, and children. ,A,n order \vas inunedi- 
ately issued for t\\'elve regiments of a thousand each, and 
four thousand five hundred recruits, to be added to the 
ann,' already in India. 
J J 
.A lthough these reinforceJnents \vere to be sent, sOlne 
doubt existed as to \vhether the trouble ,vas reall} so 
;;;erious as ,vas at first represented. Before lnany days the 
government learned by telegraph that the mutiny ,vas 
ahnost universal in Bengal, and that thirty thousand men 
had deserted from the ann)'. Delhi 
vas in possession of 
the 111utineers, \vho had been driven into the city \vith con- 
siderable loss. They still continued to make a desperate 
resistance, and the city ,vas to be assaulted immediately. 
There ,vas no longer room for doubt; the English gov- 
ernment and the ,vhole nation shuddered at the thought of 
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\vhat horrible deeds 111ight be cOllllnitted, should the Inutiny 
become general throughout the country. 
The death by cholera of the conl111ander-in-chief for 
India had been announced by telegrapl1, and Lord Palm- 
erston ,vrote to the queen proposing that Sir Colin Can1p- 
bell should be sent out to take his place. This \vas agreed 
upon, and Sir Colin started the next day. Bad news con- 
tìnued to arrive fron1 India, and Lord Canning Virote froln 
Calcutta, urging the increase of English troops, as the only 
l11eans of crushing anarchy and rebellion. But he kne\v 
the necessity for il11n1ediate action, and he could not wait 
for troops to COlne all the \vay fron1 England; he there- 
fore stopped those that were on their \vay to China, and 
pressed theln into the service. 
"r e need not detail the horrors of the Sepoy war nor the 
treachery of the never-to-be-forgotten fiend in hUI11an shape, 
N ana Sahib. It is enough for us to kno,v that one post after 
another Succu111bed to F:nglish an11S and English general- 
ship, and the rebel1ion ,vas final1y stalnped out. 
This ,vas a disastrous year in the comlnercial ,\'orld ; 
failure follo\\'ed failure, not only of private finns, but of 
banks, and the difficulty \vas even greater in the United 
States than in Europe. Long years of prosperity had led 
to reckless speculation, \vhich ,vas supposed to be the chief 
cause of the trouble; but there \vere others besides. 
[A.D. 18S8.J The ne\v year opened váth preparations 
for the Inarriage of the princess royal. The court re- 
tnoved from \Vindsor to Buckinghau1 Palace on the fif- 
teenth of January, and by that tilne the guests who had 
been invited to attend the wedding had begun to arrive. 
By the nineteenth the palace \"as entirely filled. It con- 
tained besides the English royal fan1ily, the King of the 
Belgians with his sons, the Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
with their suites, and several princes and princesses. 
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,. Such a houseful!" says her n1ajesty's diary, "such bus- 
tle and excitelnent! Bet\ycen eighty and ninety sit down 
to dinner at the royal table daily." On the eighteenth 
Inany guests \vere invited for the evening, and the diary 
says: "After dinner a party, and very gay, and pretty 
ùance.. It \yas yery aniJnated, all the princes dancing. 
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CALCUTT A. 


Albert did not \valtz. Ernest (the pnnce consort's 
brother) said it seetned like a drealn to hin1 to see Vicky 
dance as a bride just as I did eighteen years ago, and I 
still- so he said -looking very young. In 1840 _ poor 
dear papa (the late Duke of Coburg) danced ,yith Ine as 
Ernest danced \\'ith Vicky." 
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The first of the festivities in \vhich the public took part 
".as at her 1\lajesty's l'heatre, on the nineteenth, \vhen 
T\Iacbeth \vas perfonned ,,,ith l\Iiss Helen Faucit and 1\1:r. 
Phelps in the leading parts. The theatre \vas beautifully 
decorated ,vith flo\vers, and the house ,vas filled to over- 
flo\ying \vith a brilliant audience. .L\.fter the play, "God 
save the Queen," \vas sung, everybody rising, \vhile those 
\vho could not find roon1 in the body of the house crowded 
upon the stage, and joiÙed in the patriotic song. 
The next evening a grand ball, attended by a thousand 
guests, ,vas given at the palace, and on the follo\ving 
day a dinner. 'Ve no\y return to her 111 a jesty's diary. 
" Saturday, January 23. - Fine frost. 1\Iuch excitement, 
but I feel cahn, - such bustle, such questions, and Albert 
torn to pieces. Latish ,valks in the garden váth Albert 
and our dear child. Albert went before one to fetch 
Fritz, \\"ho had landed at half-past ten, and at half-past 
one he arrived with an escort (as have all the visitors), and 
all the court waiting for hin1 belo\\'. I received him at 
the bottonl of the stairs "ery \\Tar111Iy; he was pale and 
nervous. .Lt\t the top of the staircase Vicky received hiln 
\vith Alice, and \ve \vent into the audience-rooln. 
" January 24. - Poor, dear Vicky's last un111arried day,- 
an eventful one, relninding lne so 11luch of 111ine. . . . 
After breakfast, \ve arranged in the la rge draváng-roonl 
the gifts (splendid ones) for Vicky on t\vo tables: mam- 
111a's and ours on one, Ji'ritz's, his parents', king's and 
Queen's (of Prussia), uncle's, Ernest's, and Alexandrine's 
(Duchess of Coburg) on the other. . . . Fritz's pearls 
are the largest I ever sa\v, - one ro\v. On a third table 
\vere three fine candelabra, our gift to Fritz. The 
Prince and Princess of Prussia, the children, 111amn1a, 
"Tillianl, all the princes, and ourselves brought in Vicky 
and Fritz. She was in ecstasies, - quite startled, and 
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Fritz delighted. Ser\"ice at half-past eleven. The Bishop 
of Oxford preached a fine sennOl1. 
" Conling frolll a \yalk in the gardens of the palace after 
luncheon, \\.e \vent again to the present-rooIn, \vhere ,ve 
found 1110re gifts had been placed, 111any frolu ladies, in- 
cl uding a quantity of fancy \york. Fronl the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, a splendid case \\Tith table OrnalTIents set \vith 
coral. Fron1 a gentle!TIan of the household, a beautiful 
diaI110nd and ellleraid bracelet. \T ery busy, - interrupted 
and disturbed e\Tery instant. Dear \Ticky gaye 111e a very 
pretty brooch before church with her hair, and clasping 
111e in her anns, said, 'I hope to be \yorthy to be your 
child! ' \Yhen the duties of hospitality for the day \vere 
over, \ve accon1panied \1'lc\y to her r00I11, kissed her, and 
gave her our blessing, and she \vas 111uch oyerCOJné. I 
pressed her in 111Y anTIS, and she clung to her truly adored 
papa \yith ITIuch tenderness. 
" 
ronday, January 25. - The second 11105t eyentful day 
in )ny life as regards feelings. I felt as if I \vere being 
11larried over again Inyself, only )TIuch l110re ner\yous; for I 
had not that blessed feeling \\'hich I had then, \yhich raises 
and supports one, of giving IHyself up for life to hinl 
\\"hon1 I loved and \vorshipped, then and ever. . . . Got up, 
and \vhile dressing, Vicky can1e to see IDe, looking ,veIl 
and con1posed, and in a fine, quiet frame of Inind. . . . 
C;ave her a pretty book, called' 'The Bridal Offering.' " 
Just before proceeding to the chapel royal at St. J alnes's 
Palace, the queen, the princess royal, and the prince ""ere 
daguerreotyped together. 'fhe queen says in her diary: 
H I treinbled so that 111Y likeness has COBle out indistinct. 
J 
Then caIne the titne to go. The sun \\'as shining brightly; 
thousands had been out since yery early, shouting, bells 
ri:1ging, etc. ..Albert and uncle in field-111arsha1's unifonn, 
\vith batons. The t\vo eldest boys \\ ent first, then the 
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three girls in pink satin trimilled \vith N e\vport lace, Alice 
\\'ith a \vreath, and the two others \vith only bouquets in 
their hair of corn-flo\\'ers and Il1arguerites; next the four 
boys in High] and dress. The hall \"as full. rrhe flourish 
of truillpets, and cheering of thousands, Illade my 
heart sink \vithin n1e. Vicky \\'as in a carriage \\ ith Ille, 
sitting opposite. . . . .\t St. J allles's I took her into a dress- 
ing-roon1 prettily arranged, where \vere uncle, Albert, 
and the eight bridesillaids, who looked charn1ing in ,,'hite 
tulle, \vith \vreaths and bouquets of pink roses, and \vhite 
heather. '\Te ,vent into 'the closet' (this is a room 
,vhich on court days only the royal faillily are allo\ved to 
enter), ,vhere IllanlIlla, in violet velvet trinl1lled \vith ernline 
and ,vhite and violet silk, and the Cambridges \yere. All 
the foreign princes and princesses except uncle, the 
Prince of Prussia, and Prince .L\lbert of Prussia, ,vere 
already in the chapel. 
"Then the procession \vas fonlled, 111anl1na last before 
111e. Then Lord Palnlerston \"ith the s\vord-of-state; 
then Bertie and Alfred. I, \vith the t\\TO little boys on 
either side, and the three girls behind. l'he effect was 
very solenln and inlpressive as \ve passed through the 
rooms, do\"n the staircase, and across a covered court. 
"The chapel, though too small, looked extrelnely in1- 
posing and ,veIl, full as it \vas of so n1any elegantly-dressed 
ladies, unifonns, etc. The drums and trulnpets played 
Illarches, and the organ played others as the. procession 
approached and entered. There \vas a pause bet\veen 
each, but not a very long one, and the effect \vas thrilling 
and striking, as you heard the Inusic gradually coming 
nearer and nearer. Fritz looked pale and l11uch agitated
 
but behaved with gr
at self-possession, bowing to us and 
then kneeling down in a most devotional Inanner. Then 
came the bride's procession, and our darling flower looked 
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very touching and lo\"ely, \vith such an innocent, confi- 
dent, and serious expression, her veil hanging back over 
her shoulders, \yalking bet\\"een her beloved father and 
dearest Uncle Leopold, \\"ho had been at her christening 
and her confirmation. 
., .:\1 Y last fear of being overcome vanished on seeing 
\
icky's quiet, cahn, and cOlnposed Inanner. It \vas beau- 
tiful to see her kneeling \\"ith Fritz, their hands joined, and 
the train borne by the eight young ladies, \"ho looked like 
a cloud of Inaidens hovering around her as they knelt 
near. Dearest Albert took her by the hand and gave her 
a,vay. The Inusic ,,"as \"ery fine; the archbishop very ner- 
vous; Fritz spoke very plainly; Vicky, too. 
"\Yhen the ceremony \yas over \ve both embraced \Tick\" 

 
 
tender1y, but 
he shed not one tear, and then she kissed 
her grandlnamma, and I, Fritz. She then \"ent up to her 
ne\y parents, the dear prince and princess of Prussia, \yho 
,yere both 111uch Ino'''ed, .A.lbert shaking hands \\'ith thenl, 
and I kissing both, and pressing their hands ,,,ith a 1nost 
happy feeling. Then the bride and bridegroom left, 
hand-in-hand, follo,\"ed by the supporters of the train, the 
" "T edding :\Iarch," 
Iendelssohn being played, and \\ e all 
,,-ent up to the 
rhrone Room to sign the register. Here 
general congratulations, shaking hands \"ith all the rela- 
tions, - I ,yith all the Prussian princes. The young 
couple .signed first, then the paren ts of both, and all the 
princes and princesses present. I felt so moved and oyer- 
joyed that I could haye etnbraced everybody. I shook 
hands "pith Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston. Vicky 
gave very pretty lockets to her brideslnaids. 
"The young couple returned to Buckingham Palace to- 
gether, and \ye \\pith the prince and princess of Prussia. 
Tremendous cro\vd and cheering as \ve passed. The 
young couple stepped out on the balcony and sho\\Ted 
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then1selves, ,ve and the prince and princess of Prussia 
standing ,vith theln." 
After the \vedding-breakfast the bride and bridegroom 
drove a\vay to \Vindsor Castle; and in the evening a 111eS- 
senger brought a letter fron1 the princess to her lnother 
telling her that the Eton boys had dragged the carriage 
fronl the raihvay station to the castle, and that they had 
been "'elco111ed by in1lnense cro\vds \vith the greatest 
enthusiasn1. 
1\yo clays later (t\yen ty-seventh), the court renlo\'ed to 
"'indsor, ,,,here the bridegroon1 ,vas invested ,vith the 
Order of the Garter. 
On the thi rtieth addresses \"ere presented to the young 
couple fronl all the large to\\-ns and cities, Inany of thelll 
accolnpanied by rare and costly presents. 'rhen there 
,vas a clra\villg-rooln, \vhich \.vas unusually brilliant, and 
lasted four hOI1 rs. H 
On l\ionday, Feùruary I, the queen \\ rote in her 
diary: - 
"rrhe last day of our dear child's being \"ith US
 which 
is incredible, and lnakes 111e at tÏInes quite sick at heart. 
" I clasped her in my anl1S and blessed her, and kne\\' not 
\vhat to say. r kissed good Fritz, and pressed his hand again 
and again. He \vas unable to speak, and the tears were 
in his eyes. I elnbraced then1 both again at the carriage 
door, and ...\lbert got into the carriage \vith thenl, and 
Bertie. Alfred and George (l)uke of Calnbridge) in the 
next; the band struck up. I pressed the hand of General 
Schreckenstein and the good I)ean of 'Vindsor, anù then 
\vent quickly up stairs. 
" A dreadful 11101nent and a dreadful day. Such sick- 
ness canle over Ine, 1 eal heartache, \"hen I thought of our 
dearest child being gone, and for 
o long - all, all being 
over! It began to snow before Vicky \vent, and continued 
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to do so \vithout intermission all day. ...-\,t tilnes I could be 
quite cheerful, but my tears began to fio\v afresh frequently, 
and I could not go near Vicky's corridor. Everything 
recalled the time no\\' passed. 
" .L\.t four I11Y beloved Albert returned \yith the t\\"o boys, 
'l'ery sad, and Iny grief again burst forth. The separation 
had been dreadful. . Albert seelned 111uch impressed by it. 
X othing could exceed the loyalty, enthusiasln, and feeling 
sho\vn by the countless thousands in the city, and again at 
Gravesend, ,,-here the decorations \vere beautiful. Young 
girls \"ith \vreaths2,. in spite of the sno\Y, \valked on the pier 
stre\\"ing flo\\'ers. 
'" 
"A.lbert had \vaited to see the ships leave, - ,vhat a 
mon1ent it must haye been! - but Vicky did not con1e on 
deck. The sight of the darling baby (Princess Beatrice) 
even made n1e sad, as dear \Ticky loyed her so lnuch, and 
only yesterday played \vith her! " 
The young princess JHade a most favorable iI11pression 
among the Berliners; for her lnanners \"ere charn1ing, and 
she had the rare gift of being able to say the right thing at 
the right tin1e and in the right place. FrOin the InOlnent 
,,,hen her engagement to the Prince of Prussia ,vas thought 
of, her father had given her daily instruction in the studies 
that \vould be of the greatest service in the position she 
\vas to fill. A pron1Ïnent stateSI11an of GerI11any ,vrote of 
her a fe\v \veeks after her arrhral in ber ne\v hOlne: "She 
sees n10re clearly and 1110re correctly than nlany a IHan of 
commanding intellect, because, \vbile possessing an acute 
nlind and the purest heart, she does not kno\\" the ,,'nr r1 
, prejudice.' " 



CHAPTER XIV 


IN August the queen and prince consort ,vent to Ger- 
many on a yisit. They arri\'ed at Ant\verp on the eleventh. 
and drove at once to the raihvay station. At l\Ialines they 
\vere tnet by King Leopold and his se
ond son, and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle by the Prince of Prussia, \vho had come to 
accotnpany thenl for the rest of their journey. The \\'eather 
\vas intenselv hot, and 111arred 111uch of their l)leasure; but 
- . 
they \vere everywhere tnet \\'ith a hearty \VeIColne. On the 
t\yelfth news reached thelH of the sudden death of Cart, 
\"ho had been Prince _\Jbert's valet for twenty-nine years. 
"He \"as invaluable." \\Tites the queen in her diary: 
" \\1 ell educated, thoroughly trust\vorthy, devoted to the 
prince, the best of nurses, superior in every sense of the 
\vord, a proud, independent S\viss, \yho Inight be trusted 
\\.ith anything. He \vas the only link 111Y loyed one had 
about hinl \\'hich connected hÌ1n \vith h is childhood, - the 
only one \vith \\'bon1 he could talk over old til11es. I can- 
not think of 111)' dear husband \vithout Cart! l\Ibert felt 
the loss so Bluch that \ve had to choke our grief dO"ï1 all 
day." 
After breakfast the royal couple travelled to Hanover., 
and \vere 111et by the king and queen, \vith princes and 
princesses, and a guard of honor, and conducted to the 
Herrenhausen. - the country palace \"here George I. \vas 
living \,"hen called to the .English throne. After luncheon 
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n1any people \vere presented, and at four in the afternoon 
the queen and prince proceeded on their journey. It \vas 
evening ,vhen they reached \Vildpark Station, and "there 
on the platforn1," says the queen's diary, "stood our dar- 
ling child \vith a nosegay in her hand. She got into the 
carriage, and long and \Varnl \vas the enl brace as she 
clasped Ine in her arms. So lnuch to say. and to tell, and 
to ask, yet so unaltered, looking \vell- quite the old \Ticky 
still! It \vas a happy lnolnent, for \yhich I thanked God! 
" Another five or six Ininutes brought us to the Potsdanl 
station, \vhere ,,'ere a band and a guard of honor of gigan- 
tic guardslnen \vith pointed caps, and all the princes and 
princesses. After a fe\v nlinutes \ye got into open carriages 
and drove up to Babelsburg. l'he castle "'as beautifully 
lit up. The Princess of Prussia and \Ticky took us to our 
rOOlns, \vhich are very cOl1lfortable. It \vas eleven. 
Iany 
\vell-kno\yn faces appeared alnong the servants, and I felt 
quite at hOlne. ",. e supped \vith our children, and the 
prince and princess, and then ,vent up to bed, ,yishing our 
dear child, as of old, good-night." The next morning \\'as 
passed quietly at the castle, and in the evening the royal 
party drove through Pots clam to the beautiful gardens of 
Sans-Souci, and visited the palace built by Frederick the 
Great, in \yhich he lived and died. r-rhe queen ,vas charnled 
\vith the splendid orange trees at Sans-Souci, sonle of them 
t\yO hundred years old, all festooned \vith vines, reaching 
from one to another. 
Several succeeding days \vere spent in making excursions 
to the various places of interest, both in Berlin and the sur- 
rounding country. State dinners \vere given
 revie\vs at- 
tended, as \yell as churches and theatres, and many men of 
learning "Tere presented. The queen Inentions \T on Hun1- 
boldt particularly, \yith ,,'hose conversation she ,vas de- 
Hghted. 
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1"'he t\venty-sixth ,vas the prince consort's birthday, 
described thus in the royal (
iary: 

 Blessed day! l\Iay 
God ever bless 111Y beloved Albert! The band kindly 
ordered by our children, and the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, played t\\,:o hY-HU1S. I gave Albert all the children's 
letters. They had all \vritteD. ,\r ent do\vn to the dra\ving- 
r00111 to arrange the present-table, and found Fritz and 
Louise (Princess of Baden) there. \Ticky soon follo\ved, 
and then \ve \vent up to Albert, \vhere \ve found his brother 
Ernest, \vho arrived this 1110rning as a surprise. \Ve took 
Albert do,,'!1. 1\1 y gifts \vere a picture of Beatrice, life-size, 
in oil, by Horsley; a c0l11plete collection of photographic 
vie\vs of Gotha and the country round it, \vhich I had had 
taken by Bedford, and \vhich particularly delighted Albert, 
and a paper-\yeight of Bahnoral granite and deer's teeth, 
desio-HE'd b Y . Vicky Vickv o-ave her P ortrait a sluall oil 
b .I . ,.I b , 
one, by Hartlnan, yery like, though not flattered; an iron 
chair for the garden at Ba11110raJ, and a dra\ving by herself. 
The prince and princess gave t\\'o bronze statues. .Lt\.lbert 
\vas pleased \\'ith all. 'T'here ,,-ere t\VO birthday cakes. 
\Ticky had ordered one \vith as Juany lights as Albert 
nUlnbered years, \vhich is the Prllssian custom. 
"Friday, 
\..ugust 27 .-I'he last day. It Inade one very sad 
to feel this. . .. \Tisit froln Stockn1ar. Satisfactory con- 
versation \"ith this kind friend. 
\.fter luncheon Ernest 
caIne and took leave, going back to Gotha. At half-past 
five took a short clriye alone \vith dear Vicky, alas! for the 
last tÏIne. Sa\v Stocklnar once n10re in the evening; broke 
up at half-past ten, and \vent up to our r00111 ,yith dear 
\Ticky. Fritz joined us soon after. vVe stayed talking to- 
gether till eleven, happy, but dreading the next day." 
The leave-taking need not be described. The journey 
back to England \vas accolnplishecl \vith fe\v delays, and the 
royal party reached Dover at n1id-clay on the 31St. Prince 
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Alfred Inet his parents as they landed at the private pier 
at Osborne, in his sailor's suit, having just passed his ex- 
alnination, ànd receiyed his appointlnent as Inidshipn1an 
Shortly after their return, the queen and prince ,vent to 
Bahnoral, \\'here, surrounded by their children, the\" \\"ere 
delighted to avail thelnselves of the repose offered by this 
invigorating 1110untain retreat. The prince resul11ed his 
favorite sport of deer-stalking \"ithout loss of time, and 
records having shot his first stag; of the season on the four- 
teenth of September. The queen had to part \\'ith another 
of her children this year, for Prince Alfred \"en t for a t,,"o 
years' cruise on the 
Iediterranean. 
[A,.D. 1859.J Queen \
ictoria becalne a granclnlother at 
the beginning of the ne,v year, - the princess royal had a 
son born in Berlin. 
Shortly after, the prince consort founded a library at 
Aldershot at his o\vn expense, and filled it \"jth every ,york 
of value on Inilitarv histor," or science. 1"his is called 
.; .I 
., The Prince Consort's Library," and has been kept sup- 
plied by the queen fron1 her o\vn privy purse ever since. 
Thus all nlilitary officers, \"ho desire to study their profes- 
sion, are supplied ,,,ith rare and costly ,,"orks, \rhich \yould 
other,,"ise be beyond their reach. During the Crin1ean ,var, 
the queen and prince had not forgotten to proyide books 
for the soldiers, \vhich ,,-ere afterwards diyided bet\veen 
.\ldershot and Dublin. These \vere called the .. \Tictoria 
Soldiers' Libraries." 
In 
Iay the court renloyed to Osborne; but on their ""ay 
thither, stopped at Portsmouth to receive the Princess 
Frederick 'Villiarn of Prussia, ,vho had gone to England to 
join in the falnily reunion on her majesty's birthday. 
The queen soon had to turn her attention to state affairs, 
and on the seventh of June parliall1ent \vas opened by her 
in person. ,A.n exciting debate, extending over three nights, 
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ensued, and resulted in the resignation of Lord Derby. 
Then the queen did not kno\v ,,'hether to cal1 upon Lord 
Pahnerston or Lord John Russell to fornl a ne\v Ininistry, 
as both had clainls to the appointll1ent. She therefore 
sumn10ned Lord Granville, thinking that he ,yould be 
acceptable to their respective follo\vers, as \yell as to them- 
selves. But Lord Granville \"as conlparatively a young 
man, and in no hurry to becolne prilne 111inister; and Lord 
John Russell declined to serve under hinl, \yhile he ex- 
pressed his \villingness to serve under Lord Palnlerston. 
The Inatter \"as soon settled after that, and Lord Pahner- 
ston becalne prilne Ininister for lif
. His Ininistry \vas a 
strong one. l\lr. Gladstone becanle Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Lord John Russell, Foreign Secretary; Sir G. 
C. Le\vis, ROlne Secretary; 1\lr. Sidney Herbert, l\Iinister 
of \Var; the Duke of N e\ycastle took charge of the Colo- 
nies; 1\1:r. Card\vell becanle Irish Secretary, and Sir Charles 
'Vood Secretary for India. 
There v{ere troublous tilnes in Europe ,,-hen this 111inistry 
came into power; for the emperor of the French had issued 
a proclall1ation declaring his intention to rescue Italy frOln 
oppression and misrule, and help her to declare her inde- 
pendence. 1'he conlbàt \vas to be \vith ,A.ustria; but, not 
kno\ving how far it Inight extend, all the other states 
excepting Belgiunl gathered together their forces and 
placed theln under arms, to be ready for any elnergency. 
England \\'as pretty certain to remain neutral; but the 
states of the German Confederation denlanded to be led to 
the support of Austria. A general feeling of distrust 
towards Louis Napoleon had spread all over Europe, and 
he was closely \vatched. Prus
ia had not declared her 
intentions; she \vas non-co111Initta1. The elnperor of the 
French particularly desired to fight Austria alone \vith his 
ally, Sardinia; because, should he be victorious, he could 
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then 11lake an attelnpt on the Rhine. \vith only the states of 
the Confederation to oppose hinl. 
,A,ustria, once defeated, "pould feel so indignant at ha,-ing 
receiyed no aid froln Germany. that 
he ,,"ould retaliate by 
refusing to assist in defending the Rhine. If Gennany 
becanle invoh-ed in thè "ar, Russia ,,"ould haye to declare 
either for her or for France, and she ,,,as not then prepared 
for \var. 
"Tith such an unsettled state of affairs, a strong n1Ïnistr) 
in England becallle of the utnlost ilnportance, and no bet- 
ter or abler leader than Lord Palmerston could ha\"e been 
chosen. rrhere ,,-ere those in the cabinet \"ho ""ere enthu- 
siastic for the freedonl of Italy. 
Ir. Gladstone "pas par- 
ticularly so, and Lord Palnlerston had not lo
t his confi- 
dence in Louis X apoleon; Lord J ohn Ru

ell on the other 
hand, ,,-as distrustful, and the Duke of 
 e,,"cast1e, Sir 
George Le\\"is, and Lord Elgin \\"ere ,,-ith hiln, ,,"hi Ie the 
other Inelnbers \,"ere indifferent. rrhis diyersity of opin- 
ion, in a cabinet cOlnposed of so lnany able nlen, ""as good; 
for it enabled theln to look at the question of .. a strict 
and impartial neutrality," to \"hich the queen's addresses 
in both houses had pledged the nation, frOln all points. 

Iean\\"hile the "par "ras going on, and the French \,-ere 
victorious at every point. But their \"ictories \\'ere dearh 
bought: more than a hundred thousand Inen had been 
sacrificed, and Louis X apoleon longed for peace. His 
11linisters at hOlne \\"ere, therefore, instructed to arrange 
through England ternlS for an annistice ; but, as those pro- 
posed by Count Persigny ,,"ere not approyed of in England. 
Lord Pahnerston \\'rote Lord John Russell: .
 If the Frence 
emperor is tired of his \yar, and finds the job tougher than 
he expected, let hinl Inake \"hat proposals he pleases; but 
let thenl be made as fronl hill1self, forn1ally and officially, 
and let hin1 not ask us to further his suggestions. and make 
ourselves ans\\"erable for thenl " 
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l"he elnperors of France and ...\ustria then arranged 
a n1eeting, \"hich took place at \Tillafranca, and patched 
up a peace to suit thenlselves, though it surprised all other 
nations, and satisfied none. England kne\v that the tenns 
of the treaty "'ere ilnpracticable, but resolved to quietly 
a\yait further developn1ents. 
}-\s soon as parliaInent \vas prorogued the court ,vent to 
Osborne, and son1e days later to the Highlands, ,,,here 
a fe\v \veeks \"ere spent \\'ith the usual country sports and 
freedolD froB1 care. In October the queen and prince, 
acco111panied by the Princesses Alice and Helena, \yent to 
Glasgo\v to attend the cerelDony of the opening of the great 
\vater-\vorks there, \"hich .\vere constructed on a grander 
scale than any in the kingdol11. 
An early and severe \vinter set in, and the prince consort 
took such a severe cold that he ,vas confined to his bed for 
several days. 
 othing hastened his cure so n1uch as a 
yisit fron1 his eldest daughter. She arrived quite unexpect- 
edly at \Yindsor Castle ,,,ith her husband on the ninth of 
N 0'genlber, just in time to celebrate the birthday of the 
Prince of "'ales. 
1"his visit, \yhich lasted until the third of f)eceillber, 
gave the queen and prince consort the greatest pleasure: 
for the young couple \"ere so happy, and the princess \vas 
so n1uch ilnproved, that their presence left a n10st favorable 
. . 
In1 preSSIon. 
Before the close of the year, :\-Iacaula y, the poet, his- 
torian, esssayist, and parlialnentary orator, died in his 
sixtieth year. He \vas one of the lTIOst prominent literary 
111en of his day. "There are no lilllits to his kno\vledge," 
\vas said of hin1 by a conten1porary; "he is Eke a book in 
breeches." I n 18 57 1\lacaula y had been raised to the peer- .. 
age, but ]nany years before he had Inade his reputation in 
the House of Commons, \vhere each of his speeches ,vas 
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applauded 1110re than the one that had preceded it. His 
life ,,,as a singularly happy one, - though, of course, it ,vas 
not all sunshine,- and his career \vas one of renlarkable suc- 
cess. It has been truly said of hin1: 
. You n1ight lay rib- 
bons, stars, garters, ,,,ealth, title, before hin1 in vain. He 
had an honest, genuine love of his country, and the ,yorId 
could not bribe hin1 to neglect her interests." 
[A.D. 1860.J " \Ye began the year very peaceably and 
happily," \vrote the queen to King Leopold, "and I never 
relnen1ber spending a pleasanter N e\7 Year's day, sur- 
rounded by our children and dear Inan1111a. It is really 
extraordinary ho\y lnuch our good children did for the day 
in \yriting, reciting, and n1usic." It \\'as by proofs of their 
ilnprovenlent in study that the royal children ahvays 
planned little surprises to celebrate the ChristInas holidays, 
and to evince their gratitude and affection to\\'ards their 
parents. On the t\yentieth anniyersary of the queen's 
111arriage, \"hich occurred this year, they had a series of 
tableallx-vÍ7.:allts in St. George's Hall, \\'hich ,,,ere \vitnessed 
by the royal fan1Íly ,vith a great deal of pleasure. 
During the Crilnean \rar, for \vhich Canada had equipped 
an infantry regiInent, her Ina jesty had pron1Îsed that the 
Prince of \\r ales should visit her possessions in that country. 
This year the prolnise \vas to be fulfilled, and the great 
raihyay bridge across the St. La\vrence at l\Iontreal \"as to 
be opened in honor of the occasion. The Duke of X e,,-- 
castle, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, \yas to aCCOln- 
pany the prince, \vho \vould probably reach Canada by 
July. 
No sooner did this piece of intelligence reach the lTnited 
States than President Buchanan addressed a letter to the 
queen, offering a cordial ,,'elcolne at \Vashington to the 
prince, and an assurance that he \"ould be e,-ery\vhere 
greeted by ...\mericans in a lnanner that could not fail to be 
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gratifying. J\1r. Dallas, our n11nlster to England, \yas 
instructed to inforIll Lord John H..ussell that the corporation 
of N e\v York also in,'ited the prince to visit that city. 
Accordingly, on the tenth of July, the prince and his suite 
sailed fron1 Plynlouth, and, after a very stor111Y voyage, 
landed on the twenty-fifth at S1. John, N e\vfoundland. 
J\iean\vhile England \vas shocked at the ne\vs froln 
Syria. Horrible Inassacres had taken place bet\veen the 
Druses and the !\laronites, \vhich at last extended as far as 
Danlascus, "'here the Christian quarter had been at- 
tacked, and nearly t\\'o thousand htllnan beings had been 
butchered. I n the lllountains not less than three thou- 
sand five hundred 111en had been cut down. "fhe con- 
sulates of France, Austria, }': ussia, Holland, Belgiunl, 
and Greece \\'ere destroyed, and the fury of the 1110b knew 
no bounds. The fan10us .A.1gerian chief, Abd-el-IZader, 
\vas then living in Dan1ascus, and exerted hilnself nobly for 
the defense of the Christians, - for \\'hich noble deed he 
afterwards received the thanks of the British Governnlent. 
England and France at once took steps to restore order, 
and ,vere ably assisted by the other great po\\'ers of 
Europe. Lord Dufferin \vas sent out as c0111n1Ïssioner frOln 
England, and perfonned his task with judgtnent and 
spirit. Turkey acted pro111ptly too, and the governor of 
Dalnascus, as \vell as the conll11anc1er of the Turkish 
troops, \\'ith auout sixty others in authority, \vere executed, 
and peace \"as restored. 
On the t\yenty-second of Septeillber the queen, the prince, 
and the Princess ...\lice left Buckinghaln Palace for Graves- 
end, attended by Lady Churchill, I\liss Bulteel, General 
Grey, Sir Charles Phipps, and Colonel Ponsonby. They 
\vere joined at the station by Lord J Oh11 Russell and rJr. 
Baly, \\'ho \"ere to acconlpany thenl to the continent. 1'hey 
elnbarkecl on board the c. Victori
 and l\lbert" at half- 
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past five, and at seyen dropped anchor at the N ore for the 
night. The next nlorning '1t fi,"e they sailed, and arrived 
in the e,"ening at .l\nt\"erp, "'here they \"ere inforIned of 
the sad death of the Do\vager-duchess of Coburg. It "7as 
too late then to turn back, so the royal party proceeded on 
their journey. 'Ye quote froin the queen's diary: - 
"..A.t about seven \ve reached Frankfort, \\'here, to our 
regret, \ve \"ere received by a guard of honor and a band. 
The Princess of Prussia, Fritz, and Louise of Baden ,,'ere 
there, having COine on purpose to nleet us. Arriyed at the 
Hôtel d'l\ngleterre, - the same \"here \ye \\7ere fifteen years 
ago, - \ye found sentries placed on the staircase, \"ith \"hOIn 
,ve dispensed. After dinner caIne Prince George of Saxony, 
,vho brought me a kind letter from the I
ing of Saxony, 
inviting us to COlne to Dresden, an invitation ,yhich natu- 
rally ,ye cannot accept. \\T e relnained SOine little time 
together, and then ,vent to our r00I11S. . . . This sad, sad 
ne\ys (the death of the Do\\'ager-duchess) lay like a load 
upon our other\vise bright and happy hearts. 
"The next morning at nine \\7e reslllned our journey. I 
felt so agitated as \ye approached nearer and nearer to 
Coburg. At last ,ye caught the first g-linlpse of the Festung, 
then of the to\"n, ,yith the cheerful and lo,"ely country round, 
the fine evening lighting it all up so beautifully. At five 
,ve \vere at the station. Of course all \vas private and 
quiet, - Ernest and Fritz standing there in deep 1110urning. 
l\Iany people ,vere out; but they sho\ved such proper feel- 
ing - all quiet, no denlonstrations of joy, though nlany 
kind faces. Felt so 1110,'ed as ,ye drove up to the door of 
the palace. Here stood r\lexanc1rine (Duchess of Coburg) 
and "'"icky in the deepest Gernlan n10urning -long black 
veils ,,,ith a point - surrounded bv the ladies and gentle- 
men: a tender embrace, and then \ve \yalked up the stair- 
case. . . . 
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" We remained together for some little time, and then 
OUf darling grandchild \vas brought. Such a little love! 
He caIne \valking at IV[rs. Hobbs's (his nurse's) hand, in a 
little white dress, \vith black bo\vs, and \vas so good. He 
is a fine fat child, \vith a beautiful soft skin; very fine 
shoulders and linlbs, and a very àear face, like Vicky and 
Fritz. He has Fritz's eyes and Vicky's 111outh, and very 
fair, curly hair. \Ve felt so happy to see hiin at last! " 
l'he next day the funeral of the Dowager-duchess of 
Coburg took place; and, after that sad cerelDony \vas over, 
a fortnight was passed in visiting the old falniliar scenes in 
and around Coburg, with nothing of importance to narrate 
until the first of October, \vhen the prince consort ll1et with 
an accident, of which the queen \i\'rites thus: " Our 
dra\vings being finished, we ladies \valk do\vn to the park 
gate, going along merrily, and 111uch aID used by a pretty 
peasant \VOlnan, \vho told Vicky ho\v dirty her dress \vas 
getting by trailing on the ground, and ad\'ising her to take 
it up, and expecting our carriage to overtake us, \"hen \ve 
l11et a t\vo-seated carriage, \\'ith Colonel Ponsonby ill it. 
\\'ho said Albert had sent hin1 to sav there had been an 
.I 
accident to the carriage, but that Albert \vas not hurt, hav- 
ing only scratched his nose; that Dr. Baly happened to 
ll1eet hinl, and said it \vas of no consequence. 1'his pre- 
vented lny being startled or much frightened. 1'hat caBle 
later, \vhen Colonel Ponsonby eXplained that the horses 
had run a\vay, and that Albert had jUll1ped out! 
"Drove back in this carriage \vith Alice, Colonel Pon- 
sonby sitting on the box beside the coachman. I \vent at 
once to 111Y dearest Alberes r00111S, and found him lying on 
his valet's bed, with a lint compress on his nose, 1110uth, 
and chin, and poor, good, old Stockmar standing by hiul, 
and also Dr. Baly. He Vlas quite cheerful, and talking, and 
giving an account of his fearful accident, and, as it proved, 
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merciful and proyidental escape. Dr. Baly said Albert 
had not been the least stunned; that there \vas no injury, 
and the features \vould not suffer. I sent off n1any tele- 
grams to England, fearing ,vrong Inessages." 
I\Iany despatches and letters were received next day con- 
taining inquiries about the prince, \vho \vas so lnuch better 
by the third as to be able to take a \vall
. 
On the evening of the fifteenth of October the queen 
returned to "7indsor Castle, and by that tÌIne all traces of 
the prince's accident had vanished. r\S a 111emorial in 
gratitude for the prince's escape, the queen invested a 
little over a thousand pounds in the naines of the burgo- 
master and chief clergYInan of Coburg, the interest to be 
divided on the first of October of each) ear an10ng a cer- 
tain nun1ber of young Inen and \VOInen belonging to 
the hUlnbler ranks of life. 1'hese payn1ents \vere to be 
applied in enabling the young Inen to pursue any occupa- 
tion they chose, and for the young 'YOlnen, it \vas to be a 
do\vry on their Inarriage, or an assistance to\\"ards earning 
a support. 
On the fifteenth of Noyen1ber the Prince of 'Vales 
arrived at "'incisor Castle, and his account of the honor 
that had been sho\vo hin1 in the United States and Canada 
rejoiced the hearts of his parents. Enonnous cro\vds had 
assel11bled at every city, fron1 Chicago to \Vashington, to 
greet" Baron Renfre\v," as the prince \vas styled ,,,hile 
travelling, and everywhere he ,vas so Inuch achnired, and 
n1ade hin1self so popular, that sOll1ebody said of hin1: 
"He may consider hiIl1self a lucky lad if he escapes a 
nOlnination for president before he reaches his hon1e\vard- 
bound fleet." The nlost interesting incident of the prince's 
visit at \Yashington ,,-as an excursion to 
Iount Vernon, 
the hOine and burial-place of our first president. There 
the prince, 
Ir. Buchanan, and the entire party stood 
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before the hUlnble tOlnb of George \Vashington, uncovered, 
and then the prince planted a chestnut beside the gra "e. 
An ovation, such as has seldon1 been accorded to any 
1110narch, a \"aited the prince both in N ev{ York and 
Boston; and, after his departure, the President \vrote to 
Queen Victoria, expressing the gratification that he and 
the \\Thole nation had derived fronl her son's visit. 1'he 
letter \vas cordially ans\vered by the queen herself, \\'ho 
expressed the \vannest friendship for the United States. 
The IJuke of N e,vcastle, to "Those care the prince had 
been confiàed, had perfornled his delicate task so \vell and 
\vith so much discretion and tact, that he \vas publicly 
invested \"ith the Order of the Garter, as a 111ark of grati- 
tude froln her majesty. 
In November Prince Louis of Hesse was betrothed to 
the Princess Alice, and this event gave much pleasure to 
the royal parents. The queen ,vrites in her diary, N oveln- 
ber 30: "After dinner, \"hile talking to the gentlen1en, I 
percei ved Alice and Louis talking before the fireplace Blore 
earnestly than usual, and \vhen 1 passed to go to the other 
rOOln, both caIne up to me, and Alice, in lnuch agitation, 
said he had proposed to her, and he begged for Iny blessing. 
I could only squeeze his hand, and say' certainly,' and 
that v.re \\'ould see hil11 later in our room. Alice caine to our 
room; Al bert sent for Louis to his rOOI11, - ,vent first to 
hil11, and then called Alice and IDe in. Louis has a \Varnl, 
noble heart. 'Ve enlbraced our dear Alice, and praised her 
much to hil11. After talking a little, \ve parted; a 1110st 
touching, and to 111e, 1110st sacred nlolnent." 
[A.D. I86I.] Before leaving \Vindsor on the second of 
J an uary for a visit to Osborne, ne\vs reached the queen of 
the death of the King of Prussia. His brother had long 
been regent, in consequence of the king's iInpaired lnental 
po,vers, and he is the present Emperor of Germany. The 
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queen's daughter" Vicky" then becal11e, and still remains, 
cro\vn pnncess. 
Shortly after, Dr. Baly, the queen's physician, \vas killed 
by a raihvay accident, and Dr. Jenner succeedeà hitn. 
This caused considerable sorro\v, but it \vas follo\ved by an 
event that plunged the queen and her fanlily into deep grief. 
The Duchess of ICent had undergone a surgical operation 
in the beginning of }Iarch, from \vhich she did not reap 
any benefit; but no alann \vas felt as to her condition. 
On the Inorning of the fifteenth the queen and prince \vent 
to inspect the ne\v gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at South Kensington, froln \vhich the queen re- 
turned alone, leaving the prince to transact some business 
\vith the cOlnn1Îttee. "Thile there, he \vas suddenly sum- 
moned to Buckingham Palace by Sir J al11es Clarke, \vho 
had come up from Frogmore to announce sonle alarming 
sYlnptolns that had attacked the Duchess of Kent. The 
prince at once infonned the queen, \vho, \vithout a 1110- 
ment's delay, set out \vith hin1 and the Princess ..Alice for 
'Vindsor. Her majesty's diary tells the rest: "By eight 
o'clock \ve \vere at Froglllore. Here, Lord J an1es l\Iurray 
and the ladies received us, and, alas! said it \yas just the 
saIne; but, still, I did not then realize ,,"hat it \vas. Albert 
\vent up, and when he returned \vith tears in his eyes, I 
sa,v \vhat it \vas that a\vaited me. . . . "Tith a trelnbling 
heart I \vent up the staircase and entered the bedrool11, 
and there on a sofa, supported by cushions, the rOOI11 
l11uch darkened, sat, leaning back, my belo\Ted Inalnlna, 
breathing rather heavily, in her silk dressing-go\vn, \vith 
her cap on, looking quite herself. 
"Seeing that 111Y presence did not disturb her, I knelt 
before her, kissed her dear hand, and pressed it to my 
cheek; but, though she opened her eyes, she did not, I 
think.. kno\v me. She brushed my hand off, and the drearl- 
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ful reality \vas before Ine that for the first time she did not 
kno\v the child she had ever receiyed \vith such tender 
smiles. I \vent out to sob. . . . I asked the doctors if 
there \vas no hope. They said they feared none \vhatever, 
for consciousness had left her. . . . 
"I entered her room about eight o'clock, the \vindo\v 
\vas ,vide open and both doors. I sat on a footstool, hold- 
ing her dear hand. 1\leantilne her face gre\v paler (though, 
in truth, her cheeks had that pretty, fresh color they ahvays 
had, up to \vithin half an hour of the last), the features 
longer and sharper. The breathing becalne easier. I fell 
on 111Y knees holding the beloved hand, \vhich \vas still 
warm, though heavier, in both of n1ine. I felt the end \vas 
fast approaching, as Clarke \vent out to call Albert and 
Alice, I only left gazing on that beloved face, and feeling 
as if In)' heart ,vould break. . . . I t ,vas a soleJnn, sacred, 
never-to-be-forgotten scene. 
"Fainter and fainter gre\v the breathing. At last it 
ceased. The clock struck half-past nine at the very Ino- 
mente Convulsed \vith sobs, I fell upon the hand, and 
covered it \vith kisses. Albert lifted 111e up and took tne 
into the nex't rOOln, himself entirely n1elted into tears, \vhich 
is unusual for hiIn, deep as his feelings are, and clasped 
Ine in his anns. I asked if all \vas over; he said, , Yes! ' 
" I \vent into the r00111 again and gave one look. 1\1 y 
darling 1110ther ,,,as sitting as she had done before; but 
,vas already ,,,,hite! 0 God! Ho\v a\vful! How Inys- 
terious! But ,vhat a blessed end! Her gentle spirit at 
rest, - her sufferings over! But I - I, \vretched child,- 
\vho had lost the mother I so tenderly loved, froin \vhom 
for these forty-one years I had never been parted except 
for a fe\v weeks, - \vhat was Iny case ? My childhood, 
everything, seeJned to crowd upon me at once. I seemed 
to have lived through a life, to have becon1e old ( The 
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blessed future Ineeting and her peace and rest must hence- 
for\vard be IllY C0111fort. 
" 
I r beloved .L
lbert felt it, and feels it so intensely. 
He has shed so Inany tears; he ,vas so tender, and kind, 
and full of loving affection, of tender consideration to spare 
my feelings. 
\lbert took me upstairs, and said it ,,,as 
better to go at once into her dear sitting-room, ,,,here \\ye 
so constantly sa,v her. \\Te did so; but oh, the agony of 
it ! All, all unchanged, - chairs, cushions, everything,- 
an on the tables, her very work-basket ,,,ith her ,york, the 
little canary bird, of which she ,vas so fond, singing! In 
these t,,"o dear rOOlns, where \\'e had so constantly seen her, 
,,,here everything spoke of life, ,ye relnained a little \yhile 
to ,veep and pray, I kneeling down at her chair." 
rrhe Prince of \Yales and Princess Helena arrived from 
London, and ,vere taken by the queen to gaze upon the 
grandl110ther to ,,,horn they "'ere so fondly attached. 
Then the relations at a distance had to be relnenl bered, 
and the queen \\'rote a n10st touching letter to King Leo- 
pold, "the last of his generation." 
1'he Duchess of Kent ,vas mourned by eyery Inelnber of 
her household, froln the highest to the lo\\'est. Some of 
thelll had been in her employ for more than thirty years, 
and all felt that they had lost a friend. 
On hearing of her grandmother's death, the princess 
royal set out for England, and reached \Vinclsor Castle on 
the eighteenth. Letters fined \\"ith expressions of the 
,vannest affection and sYlnpathy ,yere constantly delivered 
to the queen, and addresses of condolence fronl both 
houses of parliament ,,,ere voted at once, in ,rhich a \\'ann 
tribute \vas offered to the Inelnor\y of the deceased duchess. 
1'he funeral took place on the t\yenty-fifth, in St. George's 
Chapel, \Yindsor, the prince consort acting as chief-nlourner, 
supported by the Prince of \Yales and Prince Leiningen. 
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The pall-bearers \vere the six ladies-in-\vaiting ,vho had 
been \vith the duchess for a long till1e. '[he scene was 
very affecting, and everybody \vept. 1'he Dean of \VincIsor 
\\'as so affected that he ahnost broke do\vn in reading the 
serVIce. 
The death of the duchess greatly increased the labors of 
thé prince consort; for not only \vas he left her sole execu- 
tor, and had therefore all her affairs to settle up, but he 
endeavored in every possible \vay [0 save the queen any 
care, and therefore took Inany of her duties UiJon hilnself. 
On the thirtieth of April, at a tneeting of the privy 
council, the queen announced the contelnplated Il1arriage 
of Princess Alice \vith the Prince of Hesse-Dannstadt. On 
the fourth of 1\Iay it was C0111nlUnicated to parlianlent, and 
a do\\'ry of thirty thousand pounds, with an annuity of six 
th"ousand pounds, \ras voted to the princess. 
The Confederate \var began about this tilDe, and Eng- 
land ,vas inl1nediately affected by the failure in the supply 
of cotton from the Southern States for her Inanufacturing 
districts. No account of this ,var \vill be given, and no 
further reference l11ade to it, excepting \\"here England \vas 
concerned. 
In June King Leopold and his second son visited f
ng- 
land, and after their departure the cr
nvn Prince and Princess 
of Prussia \vith their t\\'o children arrived at Buckinghanl 
Palace. "This happy fanlily l11eeting," \vrote the queen 
next day to her uncle, "\yith our children and grandchil- 
dren, while our dear Alice's bridegroonl is still here, Inakes 
tne long and pine for her \vho \\Tould have been so happy 
and so proud. Dear F'ritz is excellent, and the lnéJlage a 
truly happy one. 
"My second drav/Ïng-r00111 is just over, and I ha'
e 
nothing more to do until to-InOrrO\v, ,vhen I go to \Vhite 
Lodge. On the fourth \ve go to Osborne." 
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rrhe court relnained at Osborne throughout the month of 
July, and received the visits of In any distinguished people 
,,,hile there. In f\Ugust the cro,vn prince and princess re- 
turned to Berlin \\,ith their children. 
J\iean\vhile the ren1ains of the Duchess of Kent had been 
rClnoved to the Inausoleu111 at Froglnore, just cOlnpleted, 
and the queen and prince Blade a yisit there after parting 
,,,ith their children. 
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AN OLD CASTLE ON THE THA
IES. 


1'he prince's birthday ,vas celebrated \vhile he and the 
queen \vere l11aking a journey through Ireland. "This," 
\vrote the queen to King Leopold, " is the dearest of days, 
and one \vhich fills n1Y heart \\'ith love and gratitude. God 
bless and protect n1Y beloyed Albert, the purest and best 
of hUlnan beings." The custolnary gifts ,vere ready, 
although the prince \vas far from hon1e, and aU ,vere spread 
out on a table ,vhen he can1e do,vn stairs in the 111orning. 
"r e quote fronl her Inajesty's di:lry: "Alas! there "'as 
\vanting the usual gift froln that beloved Blother, \\'hich has 
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ne\.er been \vanting before. \Yhen all \vas ready I fetched 
.r\lbert, and the four children received us, and gaye hiln 
bouquets. But I lnissed the little ones, - above all baby, 
- and sadly I thought of poor dear Vicky. Albert \"as 
Inuch pleased \vith the presents, and \\'ith the girls' (the 
Cro\vn Princess and Princess Alice) pretty dra'wings." 
On the last day of August the royal fan1ily ,,,ere again at 
Bahnoral, \vhere Prince Louis of Hesse soon joined then1. 
1'he circle \vas increased by the arrival of her 111 a jesty's 
half-sister froin Germany, and Lady Augusta Bruce, \vho 
had been the Duchess of Kent's favorite lady-in-waiting for 
many years. 1'he autU111n of this year \vas all that could 
be desired, and the sojourn at Bahnoral delightful in e\"ery 
respect. It \vas at this period that the Prince of \Vales 
first Inet the lady \Vh0111 he n1arried later. The Princess 
.; 
Alexandra, of Denmark, was on a visit to Gern1any, and it 
had been arranged that the prince \yas to 111eet her there 
\yith a vie\v to 111arriage, in case they liked each other. 
Every precaution \vas taken to keep this delicate nlatter 
secret; but it \vas soon discovered in Gern1any, and then 
published in the English papers. It nlet v\'ith hearty ap- 
proval every,vhere. "\Ve hear nothing but excellent ac- 
counts of the Princess Alexandra," ,vrote the prince consort 
in his diary, "and there seeins no doubt that the youngT 
people have taken a ,vann liking for each other." _ 
Shortly after the court returned to \Vindsor Castle, the 
death of the young King of Portugal \yas announced. 
1'his \vas a sad blo\v to the prince consort, ,vho loved the 
king very much. 1'he queen ,vrote in her diary of this 
nlelancholy event: "Such a fearful loss ! Such an irrepar- 
able loss for the country \vhich adored hiln, - for his and 
our f?nlily, of \vhich he \vas the brightest ornan1ent, - for 
Europe, - in short, for everyone. Highly gifted, and 
11105t pure, able, excellent, and hard-working to a degree- 
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he \vas one in a thousand. 
Iy Albert \vas very fond of 
hiIl1, loved hiiTI like a son (as I did too), \vhile he had un- 
bounded confidence in Albert, and \vas \yorthy of hill1. It 
\vas like another a\vful dreaIl1! Dear Pedro! only t\venty- 
five! gone froBl this ,,'orld, in \vhich he \vas certainly never 
happy! It is too, too dreadful! " 
This loss had a serious effect on the prince consort, \yho 
had not felt ,veIl for several ITIonths, otten conlplained of 
fatigue, and suffered nluch froBl sleeplessness. He con- 
tinued to travel about and attend to his varied duties, but 
ahvays c01l1plaining of pain and depression of spirits. 
The last n1atter of public iIl1portance in ,,'hich he took 
an interest \vas the "I"rent" affair, connected \YÍth our 
Confederate \var. On the eighth of X ovember the English 
stealner "rrrent " sailed from Havana for England, haying 
on board 
Iessrs. ::\Iason and Slidell \vith their secretaries, 

Iessrs. :\IcFarland and Eustis. These men had run the 
blockade frOITI Charleston, in the Confederate steanler 
" Nashville," and \"ere going as representatÏ\pes of the South- 
ern Confederacy to the courts of England and France. 
The day after sailing froin Ha,"ana, the" Trent" \vas fired 
into by the" San Jacinto," and ordered to stop. She obeyed, 
,,,hen Captain \Vilkes, cOJnulander of the .rl.lnerican vessel, 
boarded the English one, and captured 
Iessrs. :\Iason and 
Slidell ,vith their secretaries. 'rhis \vas a violation of inter- 
n
tional la\\', and England considered herself insulted. 
France sided \vith England, and for SOine tinle there ,,"as a 
prospect of our having another ,var on our hands, besides 
the dreadful civil \var. The prince consort dre\v up the 
draft of a letter to our governlnent, in the Queen's naHle, 
denlanding, in mild though finn tenns, an assurance that 
Captain \Yilkes had not acted under official instructions, 
and that the prisoners should be released. The delnancl 
,vas complied \vith, and the \var-cloud ble\v a\vay very soon. 
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l'he speedy settlelnent of the ., Trent" affair ,vas due in 
great part to the careful, courteous though detern1ined 
\yording of the prince consort's letter. But he ,vas ill, - 
confined to his rOOll1 part of every day, and felt the extra 
anxiety very severely; for he \vas far froln desiring any 
dispute \vith the United States. 
On the night of the t\venty-eighth of November the 
prince had slept rather better than usual, but cOll1plained 
of chilliness \\'hen he lnade his appearance in the 1110rning. 
He stood by the queen for t\\Tenty n1Ìnutes on the south 
terrace of the castle, to see the Eton College volunteers go 
through their 111anæU vres, and pass in revie\v before the 
queen. The volunteers then 111arched into the conserva- 
tory near by, 'v here a luncheon \vas spread for them. "As 
soon as they \vere seated," ,vrites the queen in her diary, 
"\ve \vent in and ,valked round the tables; it \vas a very 
pretty sight. Albert ,vas ,veIl ,,"rapped up but looked very 
unv{elI, and could only walk very slo\vly. The 4ay was 
close and ,varm; but although the prince was ,vrapped in 
a coat lined ,vith fur, he said on the ground that he felt 
as if cold ,vater ,vas being pou red do,vn his back. His 
absence ,yould have given rise to apprehension and re- 
mark, therefore he \vent oOt, though conscious that he 
ought not to have gone." 
This feeling of chilliness continued, and other SYll1ptoms 
of disorder followed. The prince exerted hil11self to talk 
and to be cheerful, but he ate little and slept less. On 
Monday Inorning, December 2, at seven o'clock, Dr. Jenner 
,vas sUlnlnoned, as a lo,v fever had set in. "I ,vas so 
anxious," says her majesty's diary, "so distressed; Albert 
did not dress, but lay upon the sofa and I read to hiln. 
. . . Sir J anles Clarke arrived, and found hiln in lnuch the 
sanle state, - yery restless and unco111fortable, sometimes 
lying on the sofa in his dressing-rooln, and then sitting up 
in é1n 
rm-chalr in his sitting-rootn," 
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The physicians assured the queen that there \\'as no 
cause for alar111, and no necessity for further 111edical ad- 
vice, as had been suggested. On the fourth there \vas no 
il1lprOVen1ent. IIer 111ajesty found hilll "looling yerr 
\"retched and \yoe-begone. He could take only half a cup 
of tea. He afterwards canle to his sitting-room, where I 
left hin1 so \vretched that I \vas dreadfully o\-erCOlne and 
alanned. ...\.lice \\'as reading to hinl." 
Sir J an1es Clarke still felt hopeful, and the queen \vent 
for a short \valk. On her return, she found the invalid 
"very restless and haggard and suffering, though at tinles 
he seen1ed better. "Thile Alice \,"as reading the ,rralis- 
Inan,' in the bedroom, ,,"here he \vas lying on the beel, he 
seelned in a very uncoJl1fortable, panting state, \yhich 
frightened us. 'Ve sent for Dr. Jenner, and then ]\{r. 
Rro\yn, of "Tindsor, caBle up, and \vas 1110st kind and re- 
assuring, and not at all alarmed. But Dr. Jenner said that 
the prince 1JUtS! eat; that the illness \yould be tedious, and 
that c0111pletely starving hiIllself, as he had done, \yould 
not do." 
T\\'o days passed \vith little change, and the doctors 
pronounced the disease gastric fe"er. The queen \vas in- 
formed of it, but not the patrent, ,vho had a perfect horror 
of fevers. ""That an a\vful trial this is." \\'rites her rnaj- 
esty, "to be deprived for so long of Iny guide, my support, 
Iny all! J\Iy heart \"as ready to burst; but I cheered up, re- 
menl bering ho\v many people have feyer. . . . Good Alice 
\"as very courageous,. and tried to comfort me." 
On the eighth the prince had requested to be removed 
to the "blue-room," because it ,vas so large, bright, and 
cheerful, and then he asked for sonle music, saying: "I 
should like to hear a fine chorale, played at a distance." 
A piano \vas dra\vn to the next rOOln and the Princess 
Alice played " Ein feste Burg is! unser Go!t" and another 
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hYlnn, ,,,hile the prince listened ,vith tears in his eyes. 
Later in the day the queen re3.cl " Peveril of the Peak
' 
to hiln, and he follo\ved the story ,vith lnuch interest. 
"Then her lnajesty returned to hinl after dinner, she ,,'rites: 
" He \vas so pleased to see 111e, - stroked 111Y face, and 
s111ilecl, and called Ine 'licbcschaltr/lcll,' - precious love! " 
Dr. 'Vatson and Sir Henry Holland \vere no\v associ- 
ated \vith the other t\VO physicians, and for a fe,v days the 
invalid seelned to ilnpro\"e, though his n1Índ \vandered at 
tin1es in a 1110st distressing Inanner. On the eleventh a 
bulletin ,vas issued, infornling the public that the prince 
\vas seriously ill, though his case \\"as not yet considered 
dangerous. He could not bear to have the queen absent 
fr0111 his bedside for an instant, and constantly spoke kind 
and tender \vords to her. In the evening the sYlnpton1s 
\vere not so favorable, and great anxiety ,vas felt. 
Lord Paltnerston ,vas laid up \vith an attack of gout; 
but he \vas kept infonned of the prince's condition, as ,vere 
the rest of the nlinisters, inquiries being nlade regularly by 
then1 all. 
Bet,veen frequent changes froln better to \vorse and 
\vorse to better, t\VO nlore days passed, and on the four- 
teenth, Dr. Bro\\'n, \\'ho had been in attendance on the 
royal fa!11ily for lnore than t\venty years, inforu1ecl her 
Inajesty that the crisis \vas over, and there \vas ground for 
hope. This \vas good ne,vs indeed! 
"I \vent over at seven, as I usuaUy did," \,'rites her 
Inajesty. "It ,vas a bright 1110rning, the sun just rising, 
and shining brightly. "fhe r00111 had the sad look of night- 
\vatching, and the candles burnt clo\vn to their sockets, the 
doctors looking anxious. I \vent in, and never can I for- 
get ho\v beautiful 111Y darling looked, lying there \vith his 
face lit up by the rising sun, his eyes unusually bright, gazing, 
as it \vere, on unseen objects, and not taking notice of 111e." 
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It ,yas true that the prince consort had rallied; but he 
\yas not really better, and the Prince of \Yales, \\ ho, in 
ans\\"er to a telegranl, had arrived during the night, had 
, been infonned bv Sir Henr\" Holland of his father's state. 
J oJ 
During the clay there \"as little change; the prince spoke 
fronl til11e to tinle to the queen, called her "Gutes Frau- 
chell," and recognized each of the children as they caBle in 
and kissed his hand. 
rrhe next e\-ening the queen \"as SU1111110ned fronl the ad- 
joining rOOln, ,,"here she had gone only a fe\\" In0111ents be- 
fore to gi,
e vent to her grief. She kne\y only too \\ ell 
\vhat it 111eant. She entered, took the prince's hand, and 
knelt dO\\ïl. On the other side of the bed \vas the Princess 
Alice, and at the foot knelt the Prince of 'Yales and Prin- 
cess Helena. Physicians and others stood near in different 
parts of the rCOll1. X ot a sound \vas to be heard \\
ithin 
that l1lournful chanlber, the gentle spirit \vas passing 
cahnly, peacefully a\\"ay. The castle clock chinled the 
third quarter after ten. T\yo or three long but gentle 
breaths \\"ere dra\yn, the belo,-ed features settled into a 
s\veet repose, and all \'"as o\"er. 
.L-\fter \vhat has appeared in these pages concerning the 
prince's character, and his qualities as a husband, a father, 
a friend, it is unnecessary to COn1111cnt upon the loss those 
nearest and dearest to hiln had sustained. But his death 
took the natio:1 by surprise; for they had not realized the 
seriousness of his illness, and there \yas not a hotne in the 
kingdom that \"as not saddened by it. '[he queen ,,"as and 
is dearly beloved. and her sorro\\" was shared by her people. 
On the lTIorning of :\Ionday, Decelnber 23. the relnains 
of the prince consort "Tere retno\'ed in grand state froln 
',,"indsor Castle, and telnporariJy deposited in the entrance 
to the royal vault in St. George's Chapel, ,,-here they ""ere 
to remain until the completion of a 111aUsoleuI11 to be er
cted 
after\vards. 
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On the eighteenth åf Decenl ber, her lnajesty, accompanied 
by the Princess Alice, drove to the gardens of Frogl1l0re, 
\vhere the Prince of 'Vales, Prince Louis of Hesse, Sir 
Charles Phipps, and Sir J alnes Clarke a\yaitecl her. A spot 
\vas selected for the Inausoleu111, \vhich \\'as to contain the 
relnains of the prince consort; and the follo\ving year, the 
work ha\Ting been con1pleted, they \yere ren10ved to their 
final resting-place. 
[A.D. 1862.J At the tilne of his death the prince con- 
sort \vas Inaking arrangen1ents for another International 
Exhibition, \vhich opened J\Iay 1 of the ensuing year. 
But the public did not enter into the spirit of the enter- 
prise, as they had done eleven years before; the novel ty 
and chann had \vorn off, and neither the building nor the 
site on \"hich it ,vas erected \vere to be cOl1lpared \vith the 
fOrIner one for taste or beauty. Besides, the United States 
\vere still in the Inidst of ci\"il \var, and the continent of 
Europe had not yet recovered fro In the effects of several 
conflicts. 
The queen retired as much as possible fronl public life; 
for she \vas plunged in the deepest grief, froln which she 
could not rouse herself. She did not open parlial11ent 
again until 1866; then Lord John Russell was pril11e 111in- 
ister, having replaced Lord Pahnerston, \\'ho had died dur- 
ing the previous year. I t is unnecessary to record the 
events of the political \vorld, because they \\Tould fail to in- 
terest young readers, for \\'hOI11 this \vork is intended. 
Besides, it has been our object to avoid details as nluch as 
possible, and sOlne e\"ents that have been of the utl110st iU1- 
portance in their bearing have had only slight Inention. 
Everybody, young and old, is interested in literature and 
science, ho\vever. \Ve \vill, therefore, devote a little space 
to the consideration of their progress during this reign. 
In the early part of the century, travel by land and 
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\V,-lter was greatly facilitated by the utilization of stean1; 
and voyages across the Atlantic, which had hitherto taken 
months, no\v began to be acco111plished in a fortnight, and 
have since been reduced to ten days or a \veek. Great 
railroads have been built, enlbracing thousands and thou- 
sands of IniJes, and intersecting every acre of the civilized 
,vorld. 1'elegraph \vires haye been s
retched froln end to 
end of the earth, and e\Oen beneath the ocean, facilitating 
the interchange of Inessages, and 111any I1linor ill1prOye- 
Jnents akin to these have been nlade. 'I'he nineteenth 
century is relnarkable for other inventions besides, of 
\yhich \ve daily feel the b"enefit. Of the rapid strides that 
science has Blade, \ve cannot be lllore entirely conscious 
than by contelnplating the labors of such l11en as Faraday, 
Sir Charles I,yell, Sir J ohl1 Herschel, Richard Owen, Hugh 
I\Iiller, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. rro this list 
the nalne of I\Iary SOll1erville 111Ust be added, for she is the 
one \VOnlan \vho takes her place in the forelnost rank of 
scientific scholars. 
This is an age of great refonns, too. In Queen Victoria's 
reign constitutional and parJianlentary goyenllnent has been 
finn]y established, and the systeln of social science inaugu- 
rated, and the penal la\vs ha'ge been 1110dified in England. 
In literature, a bright galaxy of nalnes COlnes to our Inind. 
Alllong the philosophers are John Stuart J\IilI, Herbert 
Spencer, George Henry Le\\"is, Buckle, and Leeky; \vhile 
Carlyle, :ßlacaulay, Grote, Froude, Ruskin, and l\Iiss l\Iar- 
tineau represent some of the historians and essayists. 
Scott, Byron, Coleridge, and Keats "rere dead ,,,hen 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne; but there still lived 
such poets as \Vordsworth, Southey, 
Ioore, and Landor, 
and later there caIne into pron1Ínence Robert Bro\yning 
and his \vife, Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, Philip J alnes 
Bailey, Alexander Slnith, S\\"inburne, 
lorris, Jean lnge- 
Io\v, Dante Rossetti, and Christina Rossetti. 
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Punch, the \vorld-reno\vned paper, \"as founded in this 
rcign, and dre\v together saine clever young \vriters, \vhile 
alTIong its illustrators \vere such fau10us artists as Doyle, 
Leech, and Tenniel. 
Then \ve come to the novelists. ,'Vho has not heard of 
Dickens and Thackeray, and enjoyed their ,,"arks til11e 
and tÍIne again? Perhaps these t\VO are the Inost fauliliar, 
to young people, of the E:nglish novelists of the present 
century; but \ve 111USt lnention besides Charles Reade, 
Anthony Trollope, Charlotte Bronte, Buhyer, Charles 
Kingsley, Black, Charles Lever, l\
iss 1fulock, and Hardy. 
This very incolnplete list of nalnes, that suggest the 
various branches of literature, \vill serve to sho\v that no 
century has produced so lTIany n1en and \VOIDen \vhose 
names deserve to be handed do\vn to posterity as the 
present one. 
rrhus far, and no further, are \ve permitted to inquire into 
her majesty's private life. 'Vhatever \ve have \vritten has 
been furnished froln the royal diary, extracts of which have 
been n1ade frOln :l\lr. Theodore l\Iartin's " I..,ife of the Prince 
Consort." 'Vhatever else \ve lnight add ,vould not be based 
upon authentic doculnents, and \vould degenerate into 
gossip. It is left for others, \vho, after her 111 a jesty's death, 
may have access to her private papers, to chronicle such 
events of inlportance and interest as may have centred 
around her. Let us only express a sincere hope that it 
111ay be 111any years before opportunity offers. 
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